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"Business Leaders of America Answer Question “What of 1921?” 


selieving that lumbermen generally would be interested in knowing what the leaders of the nation’s 
business, outside of the lumber industry, as well as of finance, transportation, politics and labor, are think- 
ing with regard to the outlook for 1921, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this week instructed its editorial rep- 





resentatives 


east, west and south, as well as in Chicago—to obtain first-hand, personal interviews with 
some of the outstanding leaders in each of these fields. 


The opinions expressed range from marked 


optimism to modified conservatism, but thru them all runs a strong note of confidence in the eventual 


outcome, the only divergence being as to how long 


ELBERT H. GARY, NEW YORK 
Chairman of Board, United States Steel Corporation 


I am as hopeful and confident of the future as I have been 
at any time. 


Conditions are no worse than many months ago. 
The wonder is that they have not been 
much worse. Conditions are abnormal 
and even the minds of thoughtful people 
are distorted. This, of course, is a result 
of the terrible time we have passed thru. 
I wish to refer particularly to the 
United States and our own situation— 
our opportunities and prospects. I have 
repeatedly referred to the unlimited re- 
sources of our country. Others have fre- 
quently done this and the newspapers 
have published facts and figures. In ad- 
dition to these we have the spirit and 
determination to overcome all obstacles 

we” to the greatest success. 





itional 


CHARLES M. SCHWAB, NEW YORK 
Chairman of Board, Bethlehem Steel Corporation 


Out of the present business depression there will come a 
sounder basis for the nation’s activities and business will go 
— ee forward with a buoyancy and force 
| we have never known before, as a 
result of reorganization. The whole 
world during the last few years has 
been a spendthrift and a waster. It has 
spent a large part of its liquid wealth 
and has now come to a period where it 
ean go forward only by energy and effort 
of the most vigorous kind. Business in 
the United States ever since the war 
started has been until very recently upon 
a false basis. The disposition of many 
manufacturers has been to say, not ‘‘ Let 
me see your cost sheet,’’ but ‘‘ Let me see 
your statement of profits. *» The true 
test of suecess in business is not profits, 





© Int tional 

, i but economy. The only business founda- 
tions whieh are-sure and steady are erected upon the rock of 
economy. When, therefore, our business men thoroly study 


and cope with these problems of economy and make up their 
minds ‘o go ahead and to produce to the utmost on a smaller 


the process of economic readjustment will require. 


margin of profit than they have been accustomed to realize 
in the years of inflation, then our course will have been set 
toward a haven of safety and progress. 


P. A. S. FRANKLIN, NEW YORK 
President International Mercantile Marine Co. 

The outlook for American shipping in 1921 is- encouraging 
and the prospect for the passenger and freight business of the 
(ld lines is strong and steady. The de- -— — . 
flation in shipping in 1920, which has 
continued to its close, is only a natural 
and not unhealthful reaction from the 
long period of abnormal business condi- 
tions created by the great war. We must 
get rid of illusions caused by our high 
wave of prosperity. We can now see 
things in their true relation, and should 
weigh business undertakings with more 
exactness than has been possible in re- 
cent years. The greatest help that can 
be given the shipping business in 1921 
will be support of every effort to get the 
Government out of the shipping business. 





© International 


CHARLES H. MARKHAM, CHICAGO 
President Illinois Central Railroad 


There is every indication that we shall enter shortly upon 
a period of increased business activity in this country, follow- 
ing the depression which resulted from 
what we have come to designate the 
‘*buyers’ strike.’? The revival should 
have a wholesome reaction upon every 
line of business which is founded upon a 
real economic need, as are the railways 
and the lumber trade. I believe the tide 
already is turning, and that we shall see 
it continue to strengthen during the next 
few weeks and months. I do not look for 
a resumption of the frenzied commerce of 
last summer, during which demands so 
far exceeded supplies as to throw the gen- 
eral economic structure out of joint, with 
unprecedented prices and wages; rather, §& Seiko’ 
I expect a return to a sane, normal basis. © Underwood & Underwood 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Quality First; then service. These are the two planks in our platform. 
On these two planks we hang our chances of continued future business. 


POPLAR 


Anything from 3 to 4 inches in thickness; 3 to 42 inches in width. 


Also Plain and Quartered, Red and White Oak—Red Shipping from Chattanooga we are not bothered by = 
and Sap Gum, Tupelo Gum—White Ash. the car shortage. Quick service. o 
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Lumbermen in Mass Meeting Plan 
For Building Revival 


4 





\ sincere and earnest desire to do their full 
shure in bringing about a ‘‘return to normaley’’ 
in business and industry thruout the country 
marked the discussions at a mass meeting of 


lumber manufacturers held in Chicago this week, 
Which was ealled on the individual initiative of 
Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines 


Lumber Co., of Chicago. General recognition is 
given by authorities in every line of business 


to the faet that the building industry is the 
foundation of the prosperity of the country and 
that until building is resumed the country can 
not be restored to a satisfactory, normal condi- 


tion 

The building industry gradually has slowed 
down until it has come practically to a stand- 
still. A few months ago the charge generally 
was made that the high price of lumber was 
responsible for the cessation of building activity 
—a charge, however, that was not borne out by 


the facts. During the latter half of 1920 lum- 
ber prices experienced a severe decline and now 
have reached a point that is below the cost of 
production. Despite this tremendous decline in 
wholesale prices of lumber—a decline that has 
been reflected to no small degree in retail prices 
to the consumer—building has not revived. In 
the larger cities, especially, building labor has 
not declined and prices on other necessary ma- 
terials have shown little or no reduction. Until 
these materials and labor have assumed their 
share of the necessary liquidation it is evident 
that the public will not codperate in restoring 
building activity. 

It was with this thought in mind that the 
lumber manufacturers got together this week 
to endeavor to determine means by which this 
necessary end could be attained and the public 
generally be made aware of the real facts re- 
garding lumber prices and the building industry. 

Under the auspices of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association a series of adver- 
tisements has been running in the Minneapolis 
and St. Paul papers disclosing the situation as 
it exists in the Twin Cities and showing the 
public there that despite the decline in lumber 
prices building costs were being maintained at a 
level so high as to make construction at this time 
undesirable. 

With the Twin Cities campaign as a text the 
meeting in Chicago this week was marked by dis- 
cussions that touched practically every phase of 
the situation, brought out many suggestions for 
meeting these conditions and crystallized in a de- 
cision to invite manufacturers of all other build- 
ing materials to join the lumbermen in a gen- 
eral conference to be held in Chicago on Jan. 
21 and 22 at which an effort will be made to 
secure the concerted action of all these inter- 
ests in bringing building costs down to a 
point that will insure a resumption of con- 
struction activity that is so badly needed for 
the revitalization of business and industry. 

With a campaign inaugurated all over the 
country that will give publicity to the actual 
facts concerning building costs, both material 
and labor, aroused public sentiment may be de- 
pended upon to bring about the desired results. 

In all the plans discussed at the meeting and 
in those finally accepted full recognition was 
given to the important part in this program that 
necessarily must be played by the retail dis- 
tributer of lumber and it is hoped that the full 
codperation of the retailers may be secured in 
this connection. To this end the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association will prepare and 
make available to the retailers attractive and 
effective copy that may be used in their local 
advertising and it is hoped that retailers gen- 
erally will make application for this service, 
which will be freely and cheerfully supplied. 

The lumber industry has liquidated its prices 
and lumber now is as cheap as it can ever hope 
to be unless production costs are lowered greatly 
from the present level. Labor in the lumber in- 
dustry, too, has been liquidated and is back 
approximately to the normal prewar basis. 

Will other building materials and building 


labor follow suit and start the wheels of progress 
to moving? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN hopes and believes 
that the movement inaugurated in Chicago will 
be productive of that greatly desired result. 





BLUE BIRCH is the rarest of the birches in this 
country. It never reaches large size. It has 
been found in Maine and Vermont, and may 
grow in other parts of that region. It is too 
searce to possess any commercial value, and the 
few people who ever see it, take it for paper 
birch or gray birch, but botanists recognize it 
as a distinct species. 


JACK PINE, a well known and rather poor tree, 
has a more extensive range than any other pine 
of this country, growing from Maine to the 
Rocky Mountains and from Indiana almost to 
the Frigid Zone. 
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Abandon Pipes All Ye 
Who Enter Here 


Lumbermen of Washington must leave their 
cigars and pipes behind when they enter the 
forests of that State, if a bill proposed by the 
board of forest commissioners becomes a law. 
The board has outlined a measure which it 
wishes to see enacted into a statute for the 
management of forests; but the first step in 
the program will consist in transferring to the 
State of Washington all land containing com- 
mercial forests now owned by the United States. 
If that shall be done, then national forests, 
as such, will cease to exist there, and the State 
will have its hands free to dispose of the land 
in such manner as seems best. The State wants 
this public land in order to get taxes from it, 
which is impossible so long as the Government 
owns it. The board’s plan was announced in 
detail in a public statement issued at Olympia, 
Wash., Jan. 5, 1921, under authority of F. E. 
Pape, secretary of the board of Forest Com- 
missioners; but the policy was outlined in ad- 
vance in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in the Dec. 
25 issue. 

However, the point has just been brought out 
that when Washington obtains authority over 
the forests there one of the protective measures 
will consist in checking the activities of smokers, 
to the end that fires may decrease in numbers. 
Statistics show that some fires are started by 
carelessness of smokers; but larger numbers are 
due to lightning. They can not legislate against 
lightning, but that is not regarded as a reason 
why the smoker should not leave his pipe behind 
when he walks forth into the woods of Wash- 
ington. 

The proposed policy, when the State comes 
into authority over its timbered domain, goes 
still farther. The fisherman, hunter, traveler, 
and all persons who like to camp in the woods, 
are to be regulated. There shall be ‘‘ official 
camp sites’’ set apart, and no camp fires may 
be kindled anywhere else. That, too, will be a 
measure for better fire protection. 

The enforcement of the law will be difficult at 
times; and if the traveler thru the woods must 
first find an official camping place before he 
can strike a fire, much of the joy of open air 
life in the woods will be gone. A fire in a 
hurry is often a necessity. This will be easily 
understood by persons who have fought mosqui- 
tos in the forests of Washington and been saved 
from being eaten alive by kindling a smudge. 
In an emergency like that, the tormented tourist 
would think it a hardship to walk ten miles to 
reach a place where it was lawful to kindle a 
fire. The ten miles would seem long if he had 
to rake handfuls of mosquitoes (nearly as large 
as grasshoppers) from his face at every step 
of the journey. Nevertheless, the people of 
Washington are in earnest with their plans for 
forest conservation. 





Treasury Department Amends 
Inventory Rulings 


Paul F. Myers, of the bureau of internal 
revenue, has announced two amendments to 
former rulings by the Treasury Department with 
regard to making out inventories for income tax 
purposes. These amendments are intended to 
clear up certain points and make easier the fil- 
ing of the inventories required by law. 

The provision of law, that values for inven- 
tory purposes might be arrived at in either of 
two ways, ‘‘market’’ or ‘‘cost,’’ whichever is 
lower, resulted in 1918 and 1919 in the making 
out most of the lumber documents on the basis 
of cost; and it was understood that whoever 
followed either method then, must follow the 
same method later. But the amended rulings 


by the bureau have a bearing on that point. As 
the terms are used in this connection, ‘‘cost’’ 
means the expense of replacement or production, 
while ‘‘market’’ is understood to mean the 
price at which the article would have sold at 
the particular time. These two values may be 
quite different. The lumberman who made use 
of one method of determining values for his 
former inventory was required to use the same 
method in the future. 

The amended ruling intervenes here and pro- 
vides that, irrespective of the method formerly 
used in fixing the value, the taxpayer may now 
use either ‘‘cost’’ or ‘‘market,’’? but he must 
announce that he is doing so, and must state 
that it is a change from the former method fol- 
lowed by him. He has liberty to do as he pleases 
about it, provided he explains his action. But 
there ends his liberty of action. Whatever he 
does this time, fixes the way he must do it 
hereafter, unless he asks for and receives per- 
mission from the Treasury Department to 
change again. 

Whichever method the taxpayer elects to use, 





Calls Conference of Building Ma- 
terial Industries 


In accordance with the resolution 
adopted at the mass meeting of lumber 
manufacturers in Chicago this week 
Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, has sent out a call for a 
meeting of representatives of building 
material industries to be held in Chi- 
cago on Friday and Saturday, Jan. 21 
and 22. 

The call has gone out to associations 
representing manufacturers of brick, 
cement, lime, concrete, sand and 
gravel, tile, building metals, stone and 
granite, glass, clay products, paint, 
slate, gypsum, sanitary pottery and 
plumbing supplies. 

It is hoped that a big attendance may 
be secured at this meeting of repre- 
sentatives of building material indus- 
tries in order that a concert of effort 
may be secured looking to bringing 
about a general resumption thruout the 
country of building activity. 











he must be prepared to explain fully to the 
revenue officers how he arrived at the values. 
That holds particularly if he uses market values, 
and he must show what sales or bids he relied 
on to arrive at those values. If he can not quote 
satisfactory bids or sales, it is believed that he 
must use cost figures in filling out his inventory. 
That implies that he is at liberty to use either 
when figures for both are available, but cost 
must go when it is the only one to be had. 

The taxpayer must make up his inventory 
item by item, showing value both by cost and 
by market, and he may then use the one which is 
lower. ‘‘Item by item’’ will be construed, it 
is believed, to mean that the different grades of 
lumber, as well as lath, shingles etc., will each 
be considered as a separate item. If that proves 
to be the construction placed on the amendment, 
perhaps the upper grades of lumber will gener- 
ally be inventoried at cost and the lower grades 
at market. It appears, however, that if the 
inventory is made up, item by item as above, 
some items at cost and others at market, the 
taxpayer may be setting a rule which he must 
follow in the future, unless he obtains permis- 
sion to change. 


Big Men Give Composite Answer 
to a Big Question 


Just now ‘‘What is the outlook for i$2}?° 
is the big question in the minds of lumbermen, 


as well as of business men in all other lines, 
In order to be able to present to its readers an 
answer to that question, as fully as it can be 
answered, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has this 
week personally interviewed many of the out- 
standing leaders, other than lumbermen, in }:ysi- 
ness, finance, transportation and labor in the 
eastern, western, southern and central sec‘ions 
of the country, as well as men promineit in 


polities, diplomacy ete. 

The results of these interviews appearing on 
front cover ‘and pages 52 to 57 form a very in- 
teresting symposium. It should be stated ‘hat 
these are not the ordinary cut-and-dried state- 
ments prepared in advance and handed out to 
representatives of the press as substitutes for 
personal interviews. In every case the Aweni- 
CAN LUMBERMAN’S representative sat down tace 
to face with the man interviewed and obtained 
from him a fresh, informal, man-to-man expres- 
sion of his views regarding the present situation 
and outlook for the coming year. In the group 
interviewed are some of the foremost financiers, 
manufacturers, railroad executives and civic 
officials of the United States. For instance, 
the steel industry is represented by Judge Elbert 


.H. Gary, chairman of the board of directors of 


the United States Steel Corporation, and Charles 
M. Schwab, chairman of the board of directors 
of the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. The list of 
prominent bankers, railroad presidents, civic 
officials, political leaders, diplomats, and others 
is too long to repeat here, but the names will 
be recognized as those of leaders in the several 
fields. Most readers of the AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN would count it a valuable privilege to talk 
with any one of these men regarding the situa- 
tion and outlook. While that would hardly be 
possible, in most instances, equal benefit may be 
derived from a careful perusal of these inter- 
views—with much less expenditure of time, pati- 
ence and diplomacy than was required to secure 
them. 

The reason that the leaders in the lumber in- 
dustry are not included in this showing is that 
the views of many representative lumbermen with 
regard to the situation and outlook have been 
fully expressed in recent issues. Indeed, ‘le 
recording of current opinion within the industry 
is part of the regular week-to-week routine of 
this journal, as well as one of the cardinal »rin- 
ciples of its editorial policy. The AMERI(\\ 
LUMBERMAN has felt, moreover, that at this }er- 
ticular season the voice of the leaders in » 
of the other great fields of business endea\or 
would be heard with peculiar interest. 

The composite opinion expressed by tlvse 
leaders of American business is not only one of 
hopefulness, but of well grounded confide: e. 
Some are more optimistic than ethers, but * 
dominant note is a combination of faith in (le 
soundness of the business structure, confidenve 
in the United States and courage in meeting ‘he 
problems that are ahead. While obstacles and 
difficulties are neither ignored nor minim: 
the consensus is that we have passed the w 
of the period of depression resulting from 
flation and other unescapable readjust 
and that the situation will improve steadily 11 
now on. 

If these leaders of American business 
right—and no one will question their sinceri'y, 
their patriotism, or their possession of the 
sential facts upon which to base correct « 
clusions—the time for a conservative and unite 
forward movement all along the line is her 





SHINGLES of cypress, white cedar, and white 
pine have been known to last a hundred yea'>. 
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Tie Capper Bill Not 
Y~t Forgotten 


On Jan. 3 Gifford Pinchot called on Presi- 
des\-Eleet Harding at Marion, Ohio, and dis- 
eus.cd with him forestry in general and the 
Capper bill in particular. This bill has been 
beture the country since May 20 last, when it 
was introduced in Congress by Senator Capper. 
It has been referred to as the Pinchot-Olmsted 
measure, because it was written by those men. 
It embodies the policies of those who believe 
that the Government should regulate lumbering 
on private land, for the purpose of checking 
waste and providing timber for the future. 

it would be well for lumbermen to bear in 
mind that this bill is not dead, and that a great 
deal may be heard of it during the next few 
months. It will be well, also, to hold clearly 
in mind that the Capper bill is not the same 
as that introduced in Congress by Congressman 
Bertrand H. Snell, of New York, on Dee. 22, 
and is very different in policy. The Snell meas- 
ure is backed by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the American Paper & 
Pulp Association, and by several other associa- 
tions. That bill provides for codperation be- 
tween the States and the Federal Government. 
The Capper bill has not yet been publicly 
endorsed by many large companies or associa- 
tions; but, likely it has considerable backing. 
It has the active support of Gifford Pinchot, who 
is making an open fight for Government regula- 
tion of lumbering on private land. It can be 
truthfully said of Mr. Pinchot that he never 
does any lukewarm fighting, and he is not a 
quitter. The issue between the two forest poli- 
cies now before Congress is clear cut, and from 
now on things are likely to happen. 


The Metric System Bill 
Now in Congress 


The advocates of the compulsory adoption 
of the metrie system in this country have 
finally sueceeded in getting a bill before Con- 
gress; but instead of designating it as a meas- 
ure looking to compulsory adoption, they pre- 
fer to call it a bill for the gradual adoption 
of that system of measures. It allows the 
people of the United States ten years to make 
up their minds, and at the expiration of that 
period, the metric system will come into use 
by foree of law. After that, there shall be 
nothing voluntary or optional about it, but it 
will then come into universal use. 

The bill has been introduced in the Senate 
by Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey. It 
has been a long time getting before the 
national law makers, but it has finally ar- 
rived, which marks the close of one stage of 
the fight. The foree which for years has 
backed the metrie propaganda has been rather 
mysterious. Money in fairly large amounts 
has come from some source, principally by 
way of San Francisco. The public appears 
to have no information of the origin of the 
fund or what financial interest anyone could 
hove in seeing the metric system put across. 
Se that as it may, the bill is now in Congress, 
wiich is further along than it ever was before. 

-ast spring the House committee on weights 

' measures failed to present a compulsory 
' ‘rie bill, and the present measure seeks to 
( mpass compulsion in another way; that is, 
by allowing ten years before compulsion can 
to applied. It is merely shoved off a little 
i rer. 
et no one deceive himself into the belief 

the purpose of the bill is merely to make 
«use of the metrie system optional. Its 
isc has been optional for nearly sixty years. 
\| that time persons who have wanted to 
se it have been free to do so; but the move- 
tence for the adoption of the meter made lit- 


t 
t 


T 
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"ce headway; the demand for it has been very 
Wevk; and the consequence has been that the 
propagandists have made another effort to 
force the measure on the public. It will have 


to be admitted that they have made some 
headway, and if they keep on pushing, they 
nay finally sueceed in making the American 
People accept what they do not want. It is 


another example of the power of a few per- 
sons fully organized whipping to a standstill 
a large number without organization and with- 
out aggressive leaders. 

The bill has not become a law, and it may 
never reach that stage; but the chance is that 
it will become a law unless an effort is made 
to defeat it. Its defeat would be easy, with 
proper effort. Lumbermen, of all people, have 
least to gain and most to lose by the foisting 
of the foreign system of measurement on the 
country. The change would be vexatious and 
costly, and its advantages would be hard to 
discover. It may be taken for granted that 
every vote in Congress that can be counted. for 
the measure has been canvassed and clinched; 
but how about the votes on the other side? 





Lumbermen to Visit Harding 


Just prior to the convening of the mass meet- 
ing of lumbermen in Chicago this week the fol- 
lowing telegram was sent by Wilson Compton, 
manager of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, to President-Elect Warren G. 
Harding at his home in Marion, Ohio: 

CuicaGo, Jan. 4, 1921. 
HON. WARREN G. HARDING, 
Marion, Ohio. 

Leading lumbermen from all sections of the 
country are meeting in Chicago tomorrow and 
Thursday to consider means of promoting a re 
sumption of building and of general industrial 
activity. Lumber prices at the mills in many cases 
are as low as prices prevailing before the war 
compelled widespread shutdowns resulting in pres- 
ent loss of employment to thousands of men hav- 
ing no alternative employment, and causing serious 
loss to the lumber industry. Meanwhile the funda- 
mental national need for new building, both homes 
and factories, continues with but little relief. 
Home building can not be expected to go forward 
until a lower and more stable level of building costs 
may have been reached. The lumber industry de- 
sires and intends to do its full share toward resump- 
tion of normal building conditions. Its leading 
representatives from all parts of the country ear- 
nestly seek an opportunity to discuss with you their 
views on this important problem and on the matter 
of a national policy for the conservation and re 
newal of the nation’s needed forests. Will it not 
be possible for you to meet a group of lumbermen, 
headed by John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., some 
time on Friday of this week, at which time such 
plans as may have been formulated at meetings 
here the preceding two days may be discussed with 
you? May I not have from you an indication of 
your willingness to meet lumbermen at such time 
as you may appoint? 

WILSON COMPTON, Manager, 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

Owing to Mr. Harding’s being engaged in 
taking Masonic degrees, reply to this telegram 
was delayed and was not received by Dr. Comp- 
ton until Thursday evening, after the adjourn- 
ment of the mass meeting. The telegram, from 
Mr. Harding’s secretary, was as follows: 

MARION, OHIO, Jan. 6, 1921. 
WIESON COMPTON, 
Manager National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, Il. 

Senator Harding will be glad to see your com- 

mittee Friday or Saturday, to suit your convenience. 
Georce B. CHRISTIAN, JR., Secretary. 

Immediately upon receipt of this telegram 
Dr. Compton got busy on the telephone and the 
following committee was announced on Thurs- 
day night, to comprise the delegation to visit 
Senator Harding: 

John H. Kirby, Houston, Tex.; John W. 
Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. H. Bloedel, 
Seattle, Wash.; Charles A. Bigelow, Bay City, 
Mich.; D. O. Anderson, Marion, S. C.; Charles 
S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo.; E. L. Carpenter, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; William 8. Bennett, New 
York; Wilson Compton, Chicago. 

A wire was sent advising Senator Harding 
that the committee would call on him on Satur- 
day, Jan. 8. The committee expected to leave 


Chieago Friday night, reaching Marion early 
Saturday morning, and to see Senator Harding 
some time during the day and confer with him 
on the important matters affecting the building 
industry. 


Forestry in New York Would 
Play Lone Hand 


On Dee. 2, before the fifteenth annual con- 
vention of the New York State Forest Prod- 
ucts Association at Utica, George N. Os- 
trander, president of the association, deliv- 
ered an address which was a peculiar mixture 
of pessimism and courage. The gist of it was 
that New York as a State had nothing to 
hope from a national forest policy, but is able 
to play a lone hand and ean take eare of its 
own interests. The speaker deplored the re- 
sult of the world war, seen in forestry pro- 
posals which ‘‘are tainted with that disregard 
of private property rights which the war en- 
gendered,’’ and he adds that ‘‘the constitu- 
tional barrier, demanding adequate compensa- 
tion for private property taken for public 
uses, is lightly brushed aside.’’ 

Mr. Ostrander has no patience with any 
national forest policy yet put before the peo- 
ple. They all look dangerous to him. He 
says: ‘‘I am unable to find in any national 
policy yet proposed a concession of any char- 
acter which is of any practical value to the 
State of New York. On the other hand, to 
subseribe to the principles of any policy yet 
suggested is further to delegate our police 
power to the Federal Government and finally 
to risk complete Federal control of our State 
forest policy.’’ 

The speaker advocates a ‘‘hands-off’’ policy 
so far as New York woodlands are concerned, 
and insists that the State’s affairs can be 
taken eare of by the men of the State. Thar 
spirit of independence and self-sufficiency is 
admirable, and it is to be hoped that those 
who so believe will be able to prove that they 
are correct. Mild criticism is heard from time 
to time of the fact that State forests in New 
York are locked up by law, and no use can be 
made of the timber that grows there. That is, 
those forests are ornamental rather than use- 
ful. Since that is the way the New Yorkers 
want it, outsiders have no right to complain. 
Yet, suppose all States would lock up their 
forests, as New York has seen fit to do; the 
only timber produced on such land would be 
for park purposes, and the timber user would 
receive little from State-owned timber land. 

Mr. Ostrander believes that tree planting in 
New York surpasses similar work elsewhere; 
or, as he says it, ‘‘ Reforestation is a delusion 
in practically every State excepting ours.’’ 
All eredit to New York for its good planting; 
but certainly a little credit should go to the 
progressive tree planters of other States, 
Massachusetts and Louisiana, for instance; 
tho, perhaps, a close distinction should be 
made between planting by the State on State 
land and by the people of the State on land 
owned by the people. Be that as it may, a 
pretty encouraging rate of tree planting may 
be observed in other places as well as in New 
York. Let the good work go on in any State 
where tree planting is being done successfully, 
and may all the rivalry between States be 
friendly, constructive and sympathetic. 

Mr. Ostrander welcomes a change in forest 
taxation, which he believes is at hand in his 
State, whereby the timber will be taxed only 
when it is cut. Some men advocate a tax of 
that kind; others prefer a distribution of the 
timber tax over the period of growth. That 
question is coming to the front rapidly in this 
country, and much discussion of it may be ex- 
pected in the future. 





ACCORDING TO a story appearing in a New 
England newspaper, a man named Horace Smith 
on July 31, 1833, deposited in the Dedham 
(Mass.) Institution for Savings the sum of $5. 
Thru all the intervening years this lone five- 
dollar bill has gone on accumulating interest. 
Nov. 12, 1912, the holder of the hank book with- 
drew from the bank the sum of $112.47, and 
June 8, 1920, closed his account with the bank, 
taking out. the balance of $134.46. The only 
money ever deposited in the bank was the origi- 
nal $5. Had no money been withdrawn until 
the account was finally closed, the sum that 
would have been taken out would have totaled 
$281.93. 
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The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Query and Comment editor answers a 
wide range of questions during a year. A survey of 1920 shows that 
queries have come to us from forty-five States and the District of 
Columbia; from five Canadian Provinces; most of the South American 
countries; at least one Central American state and from Panama; 
from the West Indies; from France, Germany, Austria, Spain, Italy, 
England and Scotland; from Japan, the Philippines, Australia and 
the Gold Coast of Africa. 

They have come from lawyers, doctors and college professors; from 
loggers, engineers, clerks, students, ex-soldiers, shipping agents, sales- 


men, superintendents, managers, and owners; from retailers, commis- | 


sion men, wholesalers, manufacturers; from railroad men, architects, 
contractors and builders, bookkeepers and librarians and many from 
men in miscellaneous occupations having apparently nothing to do 
with the lumber business. 

The range of subject seems to be limited only by the limits of human 
interests, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has rarely ever failed to dig 
up the required information, tho the staff has metaphorically torn 
out large handsful of hair at times in the effort. Those relating 
chiefly to the lumber business are of course in the majority, and 
forestry comes pretty closely after. There were many which asked 
where a market could be found for certain kinds of lumber, and as 
many asking where certain kinds of lumber might be obtained. Various 
queries relate to the possibility of using one kind of lumber as a sub- 
stitute for another which was hard to obtain for making specific 
products; numerous matters relating to freight claims, damages and 
legal complications have been referred to us; the kind of machinery 
and equipment needed for making various products; prices on various 
items at various periods, some of them extending over years; methods 
of creosoting, of preserving from insects; of getting rid of insects; 
durability of woods; methods of logging in swamp lands; the use of 
trucks and tractors; cost accounting and stock keeping are some of 
the every day topics that are asked about. 

The year hasybeen marked by the number of questions relating to 
the disposal of wood waste, particularly of sawdust and shavings, and 
an awakening to the importance of utilization of small waste and the 
manufacture of byproducts is indicated by the number of inquiries 


A Year with the Query and Comment Editor 
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along those lines. Many have asked where training in the lumiver 
business, retail as well as manufacturing, could be obtained. igs, 
posts, poles, piling, cross-arms, naval stores, mine props, boxes, coo er- 
age, handles, weights of woods, veneers, log tables, are among tiie 
common subjects of inquiry. 

A few of the out-of-the-ordinary questions that have been received 
by the department relate to questions of grammar, definitions of 
freight and legal terms, as well as lumber and forestry terms, and 
some matters having little or nothing to do with the lumber industry, 
such as the following: 

Where can I get equipment for making maple syrup? What is biue 
snow? Who was Paul Bunyan? How can I eradicate sprouts? Who 
owns certain lands? How can I get rid of worms in an oak floor? 
What is the effect of the notarial seal on a contract? What kind of 
mixture makes a good sweeping compound? Why does the house i 
built ‘‘sweat’’? Why does the paper mill roof decay? Is there a 
publication devoted to handles? Where can I get wicker quotations! 
Where can I sell cedar oil? Which is tne largest sawmill?’ Where was 
the first sawmill? Which is the oldest sawmill? Where can I get a 
certain motion picture film to show in my town? Where ean I get 
wood samples to use in my classes? What do I need to start in the 
commission business in my State? What do you think of the advisa- 
bility of advertising at this time? Where ean. I get small sticks for 
candy apples? Where can I get a million small knobs? Where can 
I find someone to manufacture a patent cabinet? Where can I sell out- 
side blinds? Where can I learn to be a timekeeper? Where can I get 
reeds for saxophones? 

Day after day such inquiries go thru the hands of the Query and 
Comment editor. Many of them are answered promptly and easily 
without ever getting into print. Others require days of search and 
considerable consultation. Rarely one proves quite unanswerable 
Most of those which are passed on to our readers receive kindly and 
copious replies, and that the department is a popular one is proved 
over and over again by the comments on the answers given, and inter 
esting discussions have arisen over some of the problems put up to us 
On the whole the department is to the staff, as it seems to be to the 
readers, an exceptionally interesting feature of the day’s work. 





SUPPLY AND USES OF MAHOGANY 

Will you kindly furnish information and sta- 
tistics showing the supply and uses of mahogany 
in the United States?—Inquiry No. 75. 

[All mahogany used in the United States 
is imported, except an insignificant quantity cut 
in the extreme south of Florida. Users class 
a number of woods as mahogany which botan- 
ists consider as different woods. Africa sup- 
plies about one-half of all wood ef that kind 
that reaches us, and the other half comes from 
countries south of us, notably Mexico, Central 
America, and the West Indies. Formerly Amer- 
ica furnished mahogany for the whole world, 
’ the wood not being known in commerce before 
the discovery of America; but on the west coast 
of Africa a wood was discovered nearly a hun- 
dred years ago that has since attained wide use 
under the general name of mahogany. It is 
not the same as the American species. In fact, 
instead of a single species in western Africa, 
nearly a dozen are on the market, differing more 
or less from one another but sufficiently alike 
to sell under one general name. Botanists 
have worked hard to separate them and keep 
them separate. In Harold Unwin’s recent book, 
‘*West Africa Forests,’’ thirty-one kinds of 
mahogany are described, but without claiming 
that each is a distinct species. 

The American supply seems to be confined to 
a single species which some writers like to desig- 
nate as ‘‘the true mahogany;’’ but many dif- 
ferences are found in trees growing in different 
regions. The wood of some is preferred to 
others. Specifications often call for San Do- 
mingo mahogany, that being regarded as of the 
highest grade. But very little now comes from 
that island, and orders for San Domingo ma- 
hogany are often filled with some other, or not 
filled at all. 

Few trees have a more voluminous literature 


than mahogany. It is justly considered one 
of the world’s finest woods, but not the most 
expensive. It has always been in fashion since 
first put on the market; and it is interesting 
to note that its price has scarcely fluctuated 
more than the price of gold. Its value has been 
as nearly standard as any commodity used in 
a business way. The earliest users in Boston, 
New York and Charleston paid about the same 
price for it as that paid now. 

The annual use in the United States is about 
50,000,000 feet, board measure. It has per- 
haps not been quite that much the last year or 
two because of transportation difficulties. Its 
price has varied more ‘in the last three years 
than during the preceding 300. That is ac- 
counted for by the peculiar economic condition. 

Six years ago (the date of the latest detailed 
statistics), the principal uses of this wood in 
the United States, by industries, expressed in 
board feet, were as follows: 


Furniture .. 15,637,125 Office fixts. 5,527,819 


Musical ins. 8,610,355 Chairs 2,455,700 
Plan. m. pr. 7,336,932 Caskets 1,528,294 
7 ee 5,986,198 Boats .. 1,190,192 


Twenty-two other industries consume from 500 
to 500,000 feet of mahogany a year each.— 
EpITor. | 


SMALL SPRUCE AND PINE STRIPS 


We recently received a carload of about 60,000 
spruce and white pine strips of lumber % inch 
thick by 1% inches wide by about 6 feet long. These 
strips came in so long after the date on which we 
ordered them that we were obliged to find a stock 
to take care of our requirements in the meantime. 
The balance of that emergency stock, with this or- 
der, has given us such a quantity of these strips 
that we are desirous of disposing, of 40,000 or 
50,000 of them. They cost us about $18 per 
thousand delivered to our warehouse, in Buffalo, 
and we would be glad to dispose of them at a 


figure which would show us no loss. Kindly advis« 
us what your suggestion would be as to the most 
likely disposition of these strips.—INQuiRY No. 97 

[The inquiry comes from Buffalo, N. Y., and 
the address will be furnished on request.— 
EDITOR. | 


LUMBER WANTED FOR EXPORT 

On behalf of one of our customers in German) 
who operates one of the largest lumber yards there 
we desire'to connect with firms who can supp!) 
his requirements in the following: 

Oak timber 8 to 50 millimeters thick; 3 to 1 
meters long ; 35 to 80 centimeters wide ; high grav 
quality. Also whitewood, poplar, walnut, maho; 
any and cedar. ; 

Quotations are desired from firms in a positic! 
to offer c. i. f. Hamburg prices, and which hav 
facilities to investigate our clients so that shij 
ments may go forward for payment at the Deutsce 
Bank at Hamburg.—Inquiry No. 90. 

[This inquiry is inserted for a company « 
importers and exporters in New York. 

It will be noted that dimensions are stated 
meters. The equivalents of the measuremen' 
in feet and inches ean be ascertained by tho» 
interested. The meter and its divisions can 0“ 
be stated exactly in feet and inches, but 
round numbers the meter is 39 inches, cen: 
meter 4/10 of an inch; millimeter 1/25 of 2 
inch. 

The call lists ‘‘whitewood” and ‘‘poplar. 
Persons who think of bidding for this busine: 
should ascertain just what woods are meant }) 
these terms, as some people understand ov: 
some another. No fewer than six Americ:: 
trees are occasionally called whitewood, an 
four are known as poplar. Cedar is a gener: 
term, applied to several trees, and that woo 
should be more clearly defined, tho the proba 
bility is that the firm in Germany wants soutl 
ern red cedar for pencils. The exporter’s ai 
dress will be supplied on request.—EDITOoR. | 
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The General Business Situation 


Notwithstanding the worldwide readjustment 
in commodity prices and the consequent unset- 
tlement in many branches of industry and trade, 
the new year has opened under circumstances 
which justify taking a cautiously optimistic 
view of the future. Lower prices are gradually 
coming, and the Federal Reserve Board has re- 
jected all efforts to secure credits with which to 
support speculative undertakings or to defer 
the inevitable reéstablishment of a reasonable 
price level. Congressional leaders are insisting 
upon the introduction of important economies 
to offset at least in part the sharp decrease in 
the Federal tax collections which must result 
from the decline in business profits. This is a 
favorable sign, for the high cost of government 
is bearing heavily upon the people. The year 
1921 opens auspiciously, but there remain many 
problems to be solved and numerous hazards to 
be reeckoned with. However, the distinguishing 
feature about the new year as compared with 
the last at its opening is that inflation is being 
squeezed out, extravagance is on the wane, and 
operating costs are being gradually reduced. 

With the slowing down of business the labor 
shortage has not only been overcome, but the 
country now faces an unemployment problem 
of considerable significance, growing out of the 
partial shutting down of many of the leading 
industries thruout the country, which this time 
last year were running full blast. The rail- 
roads have been weeding out the less desirable 
men in their employ, with the result that trans- 
portation efficiency is once more a fact. It is 
difficult to estimate the number of unemployed 
in the country at this time, but it is thought to 
run between 300,000 and 400,000. With this 
increase in unemployment the movement toward 
higher wages has been checked and the strike 
evil has almost disappeared. In fact, in sev- 
eral instances employees have petitioned their 
employers to retain their services at a lower 
wage, if that should be necessary to keep the 
plants in operation. This contrasts sharply 
with the arrogant spirit on the part of workmen 
a year ago. 


In the Southern Pine Field 


Inventorying has monopolized the attention 
of the retail lumber dealers during the last 
week and the result has been a practically com- 
plete stagnation of the lumber market and very 
little new business has developed. But after 
inventories have been completed and the re- 
tailcrs have secured a more definite idea of 
their requirements the market should quicken. 
Most of the lumbermen do not look for any real 
activity to develop this month and some of 
them indeed not before March, but that there 
wil! be a gradual improvement in the mean- 
while is unquestionable. It appears very likely 
that the majority of the retail lumber dealers 
will be slow in placing their orders for spring 
stocks this year because they have been made 
ex! emely cautious by the experiences of the 
las couple of years and do not seem willing to 
tak chanees by ordering stock at this time 
in “ntieipation of a good sized building im- 
pro-ement next spring, but that they .prefer 
to :it until there are very definite indications 


of hat that volume will be in their respective 
con nunities. There is much building work 
bei: figured on as well as much work that 
alridy has been figured on but postponed on 


acecint of high costs and other factors, but the 
ret: lers say that they have no assurance that 
this work will actually go forward this spring, 
an’ it is therefore difficult for the lumber 
sal, ‘aan to talk the retailer out of an order at 
this ‘ime, unless he has an immediate and ac- 
tua! seed of the material. This attitude of the 
retailer, as previously stated, is prompted by 
precstion, but the fact remains that the out- 
look for spring business is very encouraging 
and ‘here is no doubt but that when the retail 


lumber dealers believe the time ripe their orders 
will assume very important dimensions. Most 
of the southern pine mills in the meanwhile 
have been closed down, as is the seasonal cus- 
tom, and a good many of them will not resume 
operations before there has been an actual 
quickening in the market. For the week ended 
Dee. 31 a group of 125 mills reported: 
Shipments Production 

37,179,504’ 22,522,354’ 


Sidelights on Cypress 

The cypress market has undergone very little 
change during the last few months, and altho 
demand is slow the volume remains constant. 
Stocks at the mills are low, estimated to be not 
more than 60 or 65 percent of normal, and as- 
sortments in dry lumber are badly broken. In 
green lumber stocks are better rounded out, but 
it will still be several months before these sup- 
plies will be available for the market and just 
what will happen to cypress in the meanwhile 
is difficult to foretell. Prices in the meanwhile 
are very firm. 


Features of the Hardwood Trade 


Altho the new year has not yet brought any 
stimulation of the hardwood lumber market in 
that trading is upon the same basis as the last 
month of last year, hardwood lumbermen in all 
producing sections of the country are filled with 
optimism. It is difficult as yet to say when the 
turn in the market will come, but that it will 
come soon, in the case of hardwoods, is expected 
by most of the manufacturers and distributers. 
The inventories generally will be completed 
about Jan. 15, and it is felt that after that 
date there will be a gradual increase in demand 
from consuming interests that have remained 
out of the market for a number of months, and 
who have allowed their stocks to run to low 
levels. Opinion pretty generally agrees that 
buying will not be much more active before 
March, but the lumbermen are not averse to 
waiting that length of time, expecting as 
they firmly do, that trade will assume im- 
portant dimensions after the ice once has been 
broken. There is some business in the mean- 
while altho it is confined to one and two carlot 
orders and to mixed ears, and there are a larger 
number of inquiries in circulation, which on the 
whole, have a more genuine aspect than those 
previously going the rounds. They come both 
from domestic and foreign sources. Very little 
hardwood lumber is now being produced, as a 
good many of the mills are closed down. Most 
of the business now received is for high-grade 
items, and with very small production such buy- 
ing is gradually making inroads on stocks. 
Lower grades move very slowly and may do so 
as long as freight rates on this class of stock 
remain as high as they are. 


The Outlook for Redwood 


There was no marked activity in redwood dur- 
ing the last week. However, a renewed demand 
is expected by the manufacturers early in 1921, 
altho they admit that financial conditions will 
have to improve before there can be heavy buy- 
ing. Prices having been readjusted, buyers will 
have less cause for complaint, and there will 
be a better assortment of stock to meet the 
spring demand. The outlook for California 
business in 1921 is favorable, with plenty of 
rain and good crop prospects. The great neces- 
sity for increased housing facilities means more 
demand for building lumber and the specialty 
users of redwood will take increasing quantities. 
In Mexico, the railroads are being repaired and 
redwood will be needed there as well as in 
South America, where redwood ties are pre- 
ferred. Seven representative redwood mills re- 
port as follows for the week ended Dee. 25: 


Shipments Production Orders 
2,225,000’ 2,950,000’ 716,000’ 


Orders 
33,074,991’ 





The situation at the Inland Empire western 
pine mills has undergone no important change 
during the last few weeks. Production is on a 
low level as is to be expected at this time of 
the year, but wodds operations are going ahead 
under favorable conditions. Uppers remain 
very strong under a demand that is fair, com- 
paratively speaking, but shop and common 
are in more plentiful supply and lacking demand 
are weak. During the week ended Dec. 25 twen- 
ty-nine Inland Empire mills reported as fol- 
lows: 


Shipments Production Orders 
4,685,000’ 6,010,000’ 3,425,000’ 


Tho there is a wider range in prices for white 
pine from California and southern Oregon than 
has been the case for sometime, the market can 
not be said to be weak. The mills are closed 
for the winter and stocks dre not large, and 
with no new dry lumber coming on the market 
before next July there is likely to be a shortage 
in supplies during the spring. Uppers remain 
in good request and strong in price, but there 
has of late been very little buying of the lower 
grades, altho there have been quite a number 
of inquiries out of late. During the week ended 
Dee. 25 three California and southern Oregon 


‘ white and sugar pine mills reported as follows: 


Orders 
177,000’ 


Production 
None 


Shipments 
284,000’ 


The Douglas Fir Situation 

The west Coast lumber industry has entered 
1921 with the lightest order files in its history 
and, association records show, the heaviest 
inventories of the last decade. Despite the 
fact that many adverse conditions at present 
are operating to restrict the marketing of 
Douglas fir, optimism regarding this year’s 
business is high nevertheless. The outlook foo 
the first quarter of this year admittedly is not 
encouraging, with financial conditions tempo- 
rarily retarding new construction, with adverse 
exchange rates operating against exports, and 
with advanced freight rates restricting the use 
of west Coast lumber in the markets east of 
the Mississippi River. For the rest of the year. 
however, the manufacturers judge prospects to 
be more encouraging. They believe that 
financial credit will ease; that the unsatisfied 
demand for housing and other construction wil) 
assert itself; that the strain of present taxes 
will be relieved, and that lower water rates 
taken in connection with the establishment of 
lumber handling facilities at Atlantie ports 
will enable west Coast lumber to be sold freely 
in east Coast markets. The first week of the 
year found prices of Douglas fir on an abnor- 
mally low level, generally below the cost of 
production. The prevailing prices are approxi- 
mately as follows: Dimension and small tim- 
bers, $3 to $5 below Rail B list; boards and 
shiplap, $3 below; slash grain uppers, $2 be- 
low; vertical grain uppers, $13 above, and 
finish, from $13 to $15 above Rail B list. Re 
cent declines are partly due to restricted de- 
mand and ,partly to the recent efforts at stock 
liquidation! for the purpose of avoiding payment 
of taxes on paper excess profits. 

During the last 60 days there has been a 
virtual stampede to get rid of stocks, which has 
been aided by the free car supply, and this 
forced selling on an already weak market is 
largely responsible for creating the present 
situation. Now, however, that a new year has 
begun, this necessity for forced selling has 
been removed, and the result can hardly be 
anything else but an early strengthening of the 
market. During the week ended Dee. 25 the 
mills associated with the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association reported as follows: 


Shipments Production 
37,452,666’ » 48,134,294’ 


Orders 
19,856,347" 


* 
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Business Leaders of America Answer Question “What of 1921?” 


In this change, which is nothing more than 
a normal reaction, both the railways and the 
lumber industry should profit, if we direct our 
attention to practical methods and economies. 

The lumber trade, it seems to me, is in a 
position of special favor, thru the housing 
condition as it affects the entire country. By 
housing, I refer to both residences and com- 
mercial housing, in both of which there is an 
acute shortage. With the readjustments 
which have been brought about during the 
last few months, and the restoration of a 
certain amount of credits, I look for an early 
resumption of building. The lumber trade 
will be called upon to supply the material for 
that demand. 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS, CHICAGO 
President Continental & Commercial National 
Bank 

In my judgment the time for pessimism and 
fear has passed. Much more will be accom- 
plished thru conservative, constructive op- 
timism than by indulging in gloomy,,and to 
a large extent unfounded, forebodings. Bas- 
ically the country is sound. We have set 
about the task of solving the problems that 
have grown out of repeated violations of 
economic law. 
has been made. 
there should be lower quotations for commodi- 
ties and securities and that while the reces- 
sions were in progress there should be a lull 
in trade dnd industry. Unfortunately, the 
movement, which is world-wide, has not been 
so uniform as to avoid some very great hard- 
ships. For instance, the farmer has not been 
able to buy as many consumable goods with 
the proceeds of his wheat, corn, cotton or 
livestock as in previous years. The wages of 
labor will buy more wheat, cotton or live- 
stock, but not a proportionately greater quan- 
tity of bread, drygoods or meat. 

The sudden and unequal changes in values 
have upset calculations and reduced the pur- 
chasing power of many people. But these in- 
equalities are only temporary. It was not to 
be expected that the bridge from high to 
low or even medium prices could be crossed 
with perfect smoothness. Retail prices fluc- 
tuate somewhat more slowly than wholesale, 
but the farmer, laborer and the rest of us may 
take comfort from the fact that finally all 
values will reach a more even level, and that 
what we must pay for food, clothing, fuel or 
implements will-be in better proportion to 
the returns we get on what we may have for 
sale, whether that sor ething be farm prod- 
ucts, goods or service. That is economic law. 
However, we must be patient and give this 
law a chance to do its work. 

There have been extraordinary demands 
made upon the banks for loans during the 
last year, due to-causes more or less familiar 
to all. It would seem that the peak of these 
heavy borrowings has heen reached, and pos- 
sibly passed. If this is true, it will be highly 
beneficial. The best authorities express the 
opinion that when retail prices are brought 
down to correspond to the reductions. that 
have been made in farm products and by the 
factories and wholesalers, consumers will be- 
gin buying again in sufficient volume to move 
commodities. Aside from the fact that peo- 


ple now are, making an effort to pay debts, 
the transaction of business at reduced prices 
will improve credit conditions, for less money 
and credit will be required, and there should 
be a strengthening of bank reserves that can 
be used later as business revives. 


To that extent real progress , 





(Continued from front page) 


As credit becomes more plentiful, and the 
cost of building permits operations in that 
line to proceed, there ought to be enough con- 
struction work to be of great assistance to 
the whole industrial and economic situation, 
by supplying employment for labor and by 
helping to maintain the purchasing power of 
the country as we complete the remainder of 
the period of readjustment. 


HON. FURNIFOLD M. SIMMONS 
Senator From North Carolina 

I feel quite hopeful of the business outlook. 
Frankly, the immediate situation is rather 
gloomy and nothing is to be gained by blind- 
ing oneself to that fact. But indications of 
improvement are appearing here and there. 
A change for the better should come by early 
spring. Things are beginning to look up in 
my section of the country, but of course, there 
is much room for improvement. 


SENATOR WILLIAM M. CALDER, 
NEW YORK 
Chairman Senate Committee on Reconstruction 
and Production 

I look for business to begin to revive in the 
late spring or early summer. I do not expect 
to see much in the way 
of revival before late 
spring. It takes time 
to get a great move- 
ment started. The 
passage over the Presi- 
dent’s veto of the joint 
resolution reviving the 
War Finance Corpora- 
tion should be a big 
help, since it will fur- 
nish a medium for ad- 
vancing credits for ex- 
ports in large volume, 
enabling exporters to 
move commodities now 
tied up for lack of 
money. This one meas- 
ure may go further 
than we can now conceive toward starting a 
general revival of business. 

With the great shortage of housing con- 
fronting the country, a revival of building 
is certain. Whether it will be very extensive 
this year, of course will depend on several 
factors. When the big demand comes prices 
are sure to rise from present levels, but my 
fear is that if building material men attempt 
to push prices back to last year’s levels the 
revival of building will be immediately killed 
off. The normal increase due to renewed de- 
mand will not stop building once it is resumed, 
and this is what I look for. In the late spring 
or early summer the country should see a gen- 
eral resumption of building, which should in- 
crease during the summer and fall, especially 
if Congress will pass legislation making real 
estate mortgages more attractive to investors 
and making available funds held by building 
and loan associations, at the same time au- 
thorizing national banks to loan their savings 
deposits for building operations. 
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HON: HUGH M. CALDWELL 
Mayor of Seattle; Wash. 

The shifting from the old year to the new 
finds the Pacific Northwest, particularly the 
lumber industry, well equipped to face any 
emergency that may arise. Every substantial 
business man realizes that we are in the midst 
of a period of readjustment that inevitably 
must run its course as a condition precedent to 


better business; and whether it runs fas; «) 
slowly the final result will be the same. 
fast, thru an artificial squeezing, there ma: 
accentuated suffering, but the return to norm)! 
conditions will come all the more quickly: \: 
slowly, then the business enterprises which » re 
carrying a tremendous artificial overhead on «i: 
count of the war will be able to hold on with 
greater stability. In the last analysis we s):1\! 
all be tremendously busy—for as never before we 
have the men, and the money, the raw material 
and the manufacturing plants with which to do 
business. If there is an atmosphere of depres- 
sion, it surely is surcharged with an element of 
psychology; and back of it all is the solid foun- 
dation of what a Seattle lumberman has happily 
termed ‘‘ultimate optimism.’’ Readjustment 
affects all lines. Labor is feeling it, but in a 
manner which it is hoped will not bear too 
heavily on the brawny men who have drawn the 
highest wages ever known but at the same tiine 
have paid the highest costs in order to provide 
a living for their families. The lumber mills 
and shingle mills know what it means in their 
struggles against advanced freight rates and a 
direct curtailment of their markets at a critical 
moment. The banks seem to be ready to make 
concessions in the important matter of credits— 
and so on, thru all the factors in the great prob- 
lem. 

Speaking of Seattle and the Pacifie North- 
west, from the standpoint of its greatest in- 
dustry, which is lumber, it seems to me that the 
housing situation, both locally and in its gen 
eral aspect, offers a basis for the most sub 
stantial encouragement. Every community, 
whether hamlet, village, city or town, is short 
an actual four years in its building program; 
and back of it there must be an accumulated 
demand that some of these days must be satis 
fied. When the psychology is right—when the 
urge for more homes at length asserts itself 
when, in short, the people wake up to the tre 
mendous fact that they must buy; then the 
lumber and shingle business will come back, and 
it will come back strong. Perhaps the slower 
process of readjustment might be preferred, «s 
offering the right kind of a check on a market 
that easily might run away with itself and pre 
cipitate conditions similar to those thru which 
the industry as a whole passed rather more than 
a year ago. 

Seattle views with more than ordinary inter 
est the efforts to build up a trade route ior 
lumber and other forest products from tic 
Pacific Northwest thru the Panama Cau:l 
to New York. It has remarked the reduction 
in freight rates by the water route from tiv 
former base of $25 to the present levels : 
$22.50 for lumber cargoes, $20 for packs. 
shipments, and $18 for ties; and it is lookin, 
at the Fulton terminals in New York not me: 
as a spectator but as an interested partici; 
in business that ultimately may go forth fr m 
this port to the Atlantic seaboard on the ba>'s 
of the $15 rate. 

Possibly history in 1921 may reverse its«’ 
so far as lumber is concerned. It will be 
called that the year just closed made a fly. 
start and provided a vast total of business ¢ 
ing its first few months, but that it has finis): 
with practically everything at a standstill. 
would not be surprising if 1921, with inertnes 
in January, might be transformed as the mont! 
go thru their procession into an era of un- 
exampled activity. At any rate, there is hop: 
in our hearts, and we anticipate the best © 
good things for the lumber industry and its 
allied enterprises. It really appears that we 


are preparing ourselves for the greatest ani 
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mosi prosperous epoch in the history of Amer- 
iean business. In such spirit, we gend greetings 


for tie New Year to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
and ‘iru it to lumbermen all over the world, 
wistiig for them a complete fulfilment of the 


pron'ises that now are in the making. 


JAMES B. FORGAN, CHICAGO 
Chairman Board of Directors of the First Na- 
tional Bank and the First Trust & 
Savings Bank 

The reaction from the boom period created 
by the war set in last spring. It has not yet 
finished its course and 
is not likely to do so 
for a few more months. 
This reaction was to be 
expected, but in pros- 
perous times men rare- 
ly heed the warnings 
of those who point out 
the weakness of the 
existing situation, but 
act as tho there could 
not be a change for the 
worse. 

However, underlying 
conditions are sound, 
and that the country 
will pull out of its pres- 
ent difficulties in due 
time is not to be 
doubted. There has been a great increase in 
savings bank deposits during the last year, 
which is an encouraging symptom of return- 
ing thrift and sanity. 

Crops of nearly all kinds have been large, 
and of good quality. In fact, the crops have 
been so good, and the rest of the world has 
had such difficulty in paying us for what they 
require of our surplus that prices of agri- 
cultural produets have been unduly depressed, 
and farmers and livestock growers of the 
country have been complaining bitterly and 
appealing to the banks for aid. It is to be 
noted that on the whole the banks have done 
all that could be expected of them to aid this 
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most important section of the community; 
but, after all, the mercantile part of the in- 
dustrial world has had to take losses, and 
where the management has been sound proper 
reserves were set up during the prosperous 
years, out of which present losses are being 
paid. Fundamentally the farmers are in no 


different position from manufacturers and 
merchants, and where they have been wise and 
have saved something out of their large earn- 
ings of recent years they are not now in dif- 
ficulty. 


All in all, there is no reason for pessimism. 
The world has received a severe shock, but 
not one from which it ean not recover. Fun- 
damcitally, surface indications to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, conditions all over the 
World have shown progress and are likely to 
continue to do so. The year 1921 promises 
to bo a year of steady, tho possibly of slow 
imp. ment. 


iON. HOWARD SUTHERLAND 
Senator From West Virginia 
The symposium which the AMERICAN Lum- 
berman is publishing should be very helpful. 


If evorvbody talks disaster we are much more 
likely 10 have it than if a ray of light is 
turne’ on oceasionally. My view is that the 
worst o/ the period of readjustment is passed. 
We hive about touched the bottom. Some 
stave ‘eatures remain which must be met 
from ‘ime to time, but conditions are essen- 
tially “ound. There is no danger of a money 
Panic «uch as the country has experienced in 
the past 

Whi! 


a general revision of the tariff sched- 


ules an’ revision of the internal revenue laws 





will help, the principal part of readjustment 
must come from business itself and this fact 
is now realized more fully than ever before 
and the people are working hard to solve their 
own problems. ? 

With a great shortage of housing and other 
buildings everywhere the outlook for build- 
ing is bright. A big building boom ean not 
be long delayed. A danger lumbermen and 
other building material men must guard 
against is a runaway market when the de- 
mand comes. I do not expect to see a run- 
away market, which would tend to again stop 
building, but feel every possible step should 
be taken to prevent such a development. 





EDWARD neces” tae PORTLAND, 


President Ladd & Tilton Bank 

The stagnation in the lumber business which 
is now being experienced will probably continue 
to a greater or less extent for the next 60 or 
perhaps 90 days, but estimates have been made 
showing that there are 3,500,000 houses actually 
needed in this country and that ought to be 
constructed without delay. The railroads also 
are in need of timbers and lumber and the de- 
mand for domestic and foreign trade will in 
my opinion commence to revive within the next 
90 days. I believe that from that time forward 
the lumber industry will be sure of revival. As 
to general conditions, it is quite certain that 
stocks of goods of all kinds are diminishing 
rapidly and I look for a better condition in 
almost all lines of trade and industry in 60 or 
90 days. This will be especially so if our 
present income tax laws are properly revised so 
that industries will be relieved of the tremendous 
handicap of the excess profits tax. The banks 
here are in sound condition and have done every- 
thing in their power to support our industries 
and are firm in the conviction that our industries 
here are fundamentally sound and strong. The 
basic products of this section, wheat, lumber, 
wool, salmon and fruit, are not selling freely at 
this time, but the rest of the world requires 
these products and it is only a question of time 
when the markets will again be active. 


HON. JOHN F. HYLAN 
Mayor of New York 

There is no more profitable and honorable 
field for the investment of capital than the 
construction of homes. 
While the attention of 
the people was devot- 
ed to the war the 
shortage of homes was 
not noticed. Immedi- 
ately after the close of 
hostilities, however, it 
was actually felt. The 
natural result of the 
partial cessation of 
construction would 
have created a condi- 
tion favorable to in- 
creased rents, but the 
problem was rendered 
more acute by the in- 
vitation it afforded to 
speculative purchasers 
of buildings, some operating on legitimate 
lines and some unscrupulously profiting at the 
expense of the public. This movement was 
doubly unfortunate. None of the speculative 
fields presents as safe a market or the cer- 
tainty of reward that the development of 
real estate offers. It is singular that this 
does not demonstrate itself to the judgment 
of the leading financiers who prefer peace 
and happiness in the United States to the 
hope of exorbitant profits. Much of the busi- 
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ness depression in the country will disappear 
with the reawakening of building construc- 
tion, and this will make long strides in the 
right direction this year. 


MARVIN HUGHITT, CHICAGO 
Chairman Board of Directors, Chicago & North 
Western Railroad 

The country can be extricated from the in- 
volved and serious situation that it is now 
in only by the exercise 
of thrift and industry 
on the part of the peo- 
ple. Prosperity can 
not be restored by leg- 
islative decrees. There 
is ground for encour- 
agement in the fact 
that savings bank de- 
posits have shown a 
very healthy growth 
during the year just 
ended. 

The extent to which 
the railroads will be in 
the market for new 
equipment and mate- 
rials for betterments © Underwood & Underwood 
during the present year 
will depend upon the credit situation. 

While the present economic situation has 
its serious aspects I am a firm believer in the 
recuperative power of the American nation 
and of its people, and believe that we shall 
emerge from the present depression without 
disaster or panic. 


HON. GEORGE BAKER 
Mayor of Portland, Ore. 

Inasmuch as lumber is a great industry of this 
section, this office always checks up on the labor 
situation with the view, if necessary, to furnish 
relief, and while this winter shows more idle 
men in lumber and logging fields than at any 
time during the war, the number is much less 
than was usual during the winters prior to tlie 
war. Many mills are closed down at present 
for one reason or another but some are prepar- 
ing to resume operation shortly and the opinion 
is that all camps and mills will be open by March 
when a good demand for lumber is expected. 
There is every reason to look forward to a busy 
period. 


R. S. HECHT, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
President Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 

The year just closed has been one of drastic 
readjustment. Our principal southern commodi- 
ties have already suffered such a severe decline 
that it seems reasonable to suppose the readjust- 
ment to new price levels is nearly completed 
and that the worst is probably over. Certain it 
is that whatever fluctuations we may have 
from now on will be within much narrower 
limits, and some hopeful signs for an improve- 
ment are not missing. 

One of the most serious obstacles to the de- 
velopment of our foreign trade is the abnormal 
rise in the value of the dollar as compared with 
every other currency of the world, and this bar- 
rier is more difficult to overcome than most of 
the tariff regulations fixed by foreign govern- 
ments. A material improvement in our inter- 
national business can hardly be looked for until 
international exchanges reach a more normal 
level, or until we are willing to extend longer 
credits to foreign buyers who make substantial 
investments in this country. 

That the South is in earnest in its desire to 
help to remedy this situation is best illustrated 
by the fact that a total of over $7,000,000 was 
recently raised in nine southern States within 
thirty days to pay in the capital of the new 
Federal International Banking Co., which will 
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start active operations in New Orleans early in 
the new year. This company will make a spe- 
cial effort to encourage the exportation of all 
classes of southern products and will be in a 
position to grant longer credits than would be 
advisable in the case of a commercial bank 
whose investments must necessarily be liquid at 
all times. 

Generally speaking, we look forward to the 
year 1921 with a full appreciation of the diffi- 
culties of our business and credit situation, but 
with every confidence that many of our problems 
will be satisfactorily adjusted, and that we shall 
have renewed commercial prosperity before the 
year is over. In the meantime, economy, caution 
and confidence must be our watchwords. 


JAMES A. STILLMAN, NEW YORK 
President National City Bank 

The existing state of business depression 
the world over is the natural result of the low 
purchasing power of 
the population of Eu- 
rope as affected by 
their disorganized in- | 
dustries, European | 
production will have to 
be revived, and the in- 
dustries of the world 
brought back into bal- 
ance, before a state of 
general prosperity can 
be reéstablished. 

Prices which have 
fallen to approximate- 
ly pre-war levels may 
be presumed to be 
lower than they are 
likely to remain per- 
manently, but prices 
which are still based upon inflated costs, in- 
cluding wages at double pre-war rates, are 
quite certain to come down. 
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HENRY K. HOLSMAN, CHICAGO 
President Illinois Chapter American Institute 
of Architects 

The outlook for the building and construction 
interests is very hopeful and encouraging, for 
several sound fundamental reasons. 

The building industry has passed thru many 
hard trials that have purged it of much weak- 
ness and unworthiness. Freight charges are 
a larger part of costs in building than in most 
industries, and freight rates have been raised 
much more on building materials than on most 
other commodities. The attempt to cover these 
excessive charges and the overhead cost of carry- 
ing this largest of all constructive industries 
over a long unproductive war and rehabilitation 
period has provoked charges of profiteering. A 
few elements have fallen into unfair and in some 
instances corrupt practices, muh to the detri- 
ment of the hitherto fair name of that great 
industry that has built the permanent real prop- 
erties of our cities, towns and country. On the 
other hand, many of the big basic interests 
have consistently refused to raise their prices 
beyond what was necessary to keep alive and 
be in condition to serve to their capacity when 
the opportunity comes. 

We have learned some. fundamental lessons 
through our national neglect and persecution of 
the building industry. Government officials 
are beginning to see that homes and buildings 
are fundamental allocations of our real wealth 
—the savings of the people—and that these 
savings should be safeguarded against the rav- 
ages of fire and the destruction of speculation 
and war. 

The labor organizations have learned that 
limited production and wasting some of their 
own money. and much more of the people’s 
money, in strife and strikes only raises the cost 


of living and continually nullifies any apparent 
gains in wages. They are fast coming to see 
that every rightful thing could be gained pleas- 
antly by obtaining a monopoly of superiority 
of service through education.in skill and effici- 
ency, while nothing good can be strely taken 
and held by force. What the bricklayers’ union 
of Philadelphia can do in a few months any 
skilled labor organization can do quickly and 
completely when all unions take this tack. 

Building associations are studying ethics, 
standardization and true economic principles. 
Employers and managers are taking a profes- 
sional attitude of service for a known fee rather 
than an unknown and uncertain profit eked out 
by skimping or skinning the customer. 

If the material and labor associations will 
operate to reduce prices to a just level with 
unanimity and speed, abstain from fraud and 
collusion in any act against the public interest 
and discipline and help to prosecute those who 
do not; if they will apply themselves to quality 
and quantity, skill and economy, the building 
industry will speedily become again our most 
beneficent and most respected business. 

Because so many of these things are in the 
process of materialization I think the building 
outlook is very hopeful. 


JOHN E. ROVENSKY, NEW YORK 
Vice President National Bank of Commerce 

There is reason to believe that in 1921 we 
will not see another great recession in buying, 
so that there should not arise the same necessity 
to carry retarded stocks beyond the normal aver- 
age of commercial credit periods. Resumption 
of a more active scale of buying on the part of 
the public, which may be expected during 1921, 
should result in a more normal rate of turnover 
for merchandise stocks. With improvements in 
the liquidity of eredit in progress there set in 
toward the end of the year a reduction in the 
total volume of credit. This is the natural re- 
sult of the lessened demands of business, result- 
ing from the lower levels of prices that have 
been established, the decrease in speculation, 
and also from the reduced activity of business. 
These facts indicate that bank credit conditions 
for 1921 will be better than have characterized 
the year 1920. 


J. T. McVAY, SEATTLE, WASH. 
Vice President Metropolitan National Bank 
There is a strong undercurrent of optimism 

for the lumber business in 1921. Whether it 
will develop or not I do not know, but I sincerely 
hope it will do so. I believe there is every 
evidence that money rates in the East will be 
considerably easier by next spring—a fact that 
should tend to place a lot of money available 
for building purposes. We all know what a tre- 
mendous shortage of homes and building there 
is. Furthermore, that lumber must be close to 
the bottom, and that if the cost of other build- 
ing materials would come down in proportion 
to lumber, we might expect to see a great deal 
of building next summer. The leading sawmills 
and shingle mills in the Puget Sound country 
are in good shape financially. There has not 
been a failure among the mills of the Puget 
Sound region, nor do I know of any lumber 
concern asking for assistance. This is the situa- 
tion as the year draws to a close. I believe that 
the bottom has been reached, or nearly so, in 
the prices of all commodities; in fact, the sell- 
ing price today in a number of commodities is 
less than the cost of production. I believe that 
when everything has been written down, and 
losses charged off, and merchants and manu- 
facturers know where they stand, there will be 
a gradual resumption of business along toward 
the middle of 1921. I do not think the present 
moment is any time for drastic action on the 
part of tie banks to enforee payment of obliga- 


tions from perfectly solvent concerns, but think 
the banks shoyld codperate to keep the situation 
from getting any worse. 


PAUL M. WARBURG, NEW YORK 

Former Chairman Federal Reserve Board 

If actual peace is established in Euroje, if 
the obligations of a surviving and recuperating 
Germany will prove an asset of value in the 
balance sheet of the conquerors, and if, at the 
same time, political and social order.in Germany 
will exert its healing influence in Russia, the 
lowest point will have been reached, and ail the 
world soon will be on the uphill grade. 

That will be the moment when we may throw 
our weight into the scales and tip them from 
despondency to courage and cheer. It is then 
that ambitious plans of relief may come into 
full fruition, and that the world deadlock in 
production and trade may be broken. 


ROBERT S. BINKERD, NEW YORK 
Assistant to Chairman of Association of 
Railway Executives 

It is my hope and belief that the present year 
will mark substantial progress toward an ade- 
quate earning power on the part of the railroads, 
and also substantial progress in the downward 
readjustment of the price of money and credit. 
There is good reason to hope that for perhaps 
the first time in our history our railroads will 
be in good credit at a time when prices are at 
bottom. It is hoped that declining prices will 
be of substantial assistance in decreasing oper- 
ating expenses. There will be an earnest effort 
to increase the utilization made of existing 
facilities and to decrease operating expenses in 
this way. The relations of the carriers with 
their employees considerably improved during 
the last year, and a further improvement is 
looked for during 1921. 


H. E. BYRAM, CHICAGO 
President Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Pau! 
Railroad 
Before the business of the country can get 
back to stable conditions, with the regular, 
normal production and 
distribution of goods 
that spell general pros- 
perity, two primary 
causes must operate. 
In the first place, the 
| buying public must 
reach the point where 
they really need to 
buy for replenishing 
supplies that have been 
consumed or worn out; 
and, secondly, the pub- 
| lie must reach the con- 
clusion that prices have 
| reached a stable level, 
otherwise they will not 
buy freely, no matter 
how great the apparent 
need may be. I am of the opinion that these 
conditions have not yet been reached; how 

soon they will be, no one can say. 

The high cost of money, and the difficulty «! 
securing capital for betterments, is another 
barrier to the prosperity that we are all hop- 
ing for. Nowhere is this more evident than 
in the field of private and public construc 
tion. The railroads are handicapped in pro 
viding sorely needed equipment. There 's 
a tremendous shortage of freight cars, as we'! 
as of other rolling stock. Where a few yeas 
ago a freight car cost $1,000, with money 4! 
4% percent, an annual carrying charge of $49, 
a car now costs $2,600, which at 8 percent 
means an annual carrying charge of over $200. 
This shows what the roads are up against '° 
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securing new equipment. Under these con- 
ditions large expenditures by the railroads for 
new rolling stock and other improvements are 
during the next few months hardly to be ex- 
pected. 

The remedy, at least in part, lies in the re- 
vision of the taxation laws along lines that 
will relieve business of the onerous burden 
of taxes based upon the theory of paying all, 
or most, of the cost of the war in the present 
generation. The war debt should be funded 
in long-time securities, so that future genera- 
tions, which will share in the benefits of vic- 
tory, may also share in the cost of obtaining 
it. This, with governmental economy, and re- 
trenchment where necessary, would increase 
the supply of capital available for business 
and industry, reduce interest rates, and help 
put the country on a sound basis. 

While I do not look for any sudden burst 
of prosperity I am by no means pessimistic 
regarding the outlook. This is too big and too 
rich a country to remain in a state of business 
depression for a very extended period. We 
shall come thru all right, but just as the con- 
ditions that brought about the existing situ- 
ation were of no sudden growth, so the re- 
covery also will be gradual. 


CHARLES H. SABIN, NEW YORK 
President Guaranty Trust Company 

Those who are most closely studying the exist- 
ing situation feel that the turn of the tide in 
declining prices and 
liquidation is very 
near. Altho there are 
many readjustments 
from the effects of the 
war yet to be made in 
the months and years 
to come, they believe 
there is reasonable as- 
surance of a return to 
normal business condi- 
tions, stabilized prices, 
easier money and larg- 
er business opportuni- 
ties. 

It should be a source 
of particular congratu- a 5 
lation to the people © International 
that American financial 
institutions, on the whole, are on a sound 
basis and amply prepared to meet both the 
problems the situation raises and the oppor- 
tunities that are certain to follow. 








SENATOR WESLEY L. JONES, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Chairman of Committee on Commerce 

The United States has attained a fleet of 
merchant vessels second only to those of one 
other nation. It,has enacted a great measure 
for promoting and stabilizing this fleet. With 
a proper administration of this law and of the 
operation of these vessels until they pass into 
the private ownership of citizens of the United 
States and with a steadfast purpose on the part 
of all American interests to maintain them 
permanently as a successful merchant marine, 
we are driving the greatest entering wedge into 
foreign commerce that could be conceived. 

Such a course means a constantly increasing 
foreign market for the products of the fac- 
tories of this country. It means an increasing 
familiarity on the part of our people with the 
business customs and economic needs of the 
peoples of other countries and the building up 
of more harmonious relations with them. 

The Merchant Marine Act of 1920 provides 
for the establishment of adequate steamship 
service by the shipping board to various for- 
eign countries, particularly in the South Amer- 





ican and Oriental trade. This will give an as- 
surance of stability which will lead to the es- 
tablishment of American banking interests and 
commercial agencies to handle the affairs of 
our people. Without a merchant marine we 
have been without such agencies to any appre- 
ciable extent. Without such agencies we have 
been ridiculously retarded in the development 
of our foreign trade. 

The enactment of a proper measure for Fed- 
eral incorporation of American companies to 
do business in foreign lands, particularly in the 
Orient, should be a step toward promoting our 
commercial development. 


HON. J. W. FORDNEY, WASHINGTON, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, 
House of Representatives 

American business is now in bad shape. 
Men with their eyes open entertain no illusions 
on this point. Our industries need protection 
from competition from foreign countries with 
lower production costs. We will begin this 
week general hearings on the tariff and draft 
and pass a protective measure as soon as pos- 
sible to supersede the free trade tariff law 
now on the statute books. 

American business needs protection, and we 
desire to extend it at the earliest possible date. 
Of course, the formulation and passage of gen- 
eral tariff legislation requires time. The 
Payne-Aldrich law was nine months in the mak- 
ing and the Underwood-Simmons free trade 
tariff took about as much time. How long the 
new protective measure will require it is not 
yet possible to tell, but we will press it in 
every practicable way. It is a great task and 
must be carefully worked out in all details. 
The emergency bill recently passed will help 
as far as it goes. 

Likewise we will undertake a thoro revi- 
sion of existing internal revenue laws in the 
interest of business and the taxpayer in gen- 
eral. Of course, one can not now tell just what 
will come out of the revision of-the tax laws, 
but we will seek to be helpful to the taxpayers 
of the country, already groaning under their 
burdens, removing injustices and inequalities 
wherever found. 


M. JUSSERAND 

French Ambassador to the United States 

The light of day is in front of us, gloom 
behind. First, this bleeding, ravaged, heavily 
laden, victorious nation of France, like yours, 
has the right spirit. Thankful for any help 
that may come from abroad, and much has 
come from America, causing a gratitude which 
will never cease, she intends to save herself to 
the best of her ability, and she will; she has 
already begun. No Bolshevism for her, no 
fatalism, no fits of despair. She is at work, 
peasants, laborers, teachers, bourgeois, all that 
have hands and brains are at work. 

I hope my nationality does not totally blind 
me, but if so, then it blinds all my compa- 
triots; we all have faith, and this is not a 
mere patriotic way of speaking. The recent 
loan shows that we act as we feel. Our people 
have an unshaken faith in their future, their 
country and their Government. My belief is 
that they are right. 


EDWARD J. eal ome PHILADELPHIA, 
City Statistician 

After another sixty days of uncertainty we 
will strike our old gait and build homes. 
Export business will be financed, and building 
enterprises will be financed more readily be- 
cause of reduced costs. There will be a spirit 
of codperation between capital and labor not 
in evidence heretofore. I believe that the 





entire country will participate in the im- 
proved conditions that are coming, and that 
Philadelphia will get a maximum share of 
the prosperity because it has a great home 
owning population, a condition that makes 
for thrift, stability and progress. 


A. H. SMITH, NEW YORK 
President New York Central Railroad 

Our country, particularly the eastern part, 

has reached the point at which it must decide 

= whether it is to in- 
crease its transporta 
tion facilities to keep 
pace with growing 
business, or whether it 
is to restrict business 
to the limits fixed by 
transportation. No one 
doubts what the deci- 
sion on this issue will 
be; the railroads must 
and will meet the needs 
of business. Given 
fair treatment, the rail- 
roads must and will 
give the American pub- 
= : == lic the best and, com- 
© International paratively, the cheap- 
est transportation in the world. 

The railroads can do better than ever be- 
fore if their patrons will afford them reason- 
able help and codperation. A splendid spirit 
has been shown in this direction by the Ameri- 
ean business man. 





JOHN B. DENSMORE, WASHINGTON, 
Chief of United States Employment Service 
I see nothing alarming in the unemployment 
situation. Unquestionably the economic situa- 
tion is sound. The country can not have a 
money panic. Of course large numbers of 
workers are idle. This is always true at this 
season of the year. In addition to the usual 
causes there has been superimposed an arbi- 
trary, artificial action by the Federal Reserve 
Board to curtail credits in its laudable effort to 
bring about liquidation and deflation at the 
earliest possible date and get it over with. 
Merchants found their credits eut down. They 
had to liquidate their high-priced stocks. The 
result was the shutdown of automobile facto- 
ries, textile plants ete. This was not because 
of economic unsoundness, but due to an arti- 
ficial cause, the socalled consumers’ strike help- 
ing. Had the primary cause been economic the 
country would have good reason for grave con- 
cern. I see nothing but light ahead. The 
merchants are beginning to place orders and 
factories are beginning to start. The country 
weathered the reconstruction period following 
the civil war, during which all the devastation 
and destruction occurred in the United States. 
We are in infinitely better shape to weather the 
present period and will certainly do so. 


HON. W. H. JOYCE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Member Federal Farm Loan Board 

After having been around the country some- 
what, I am convinced that we are at the bot- 
tom right now, and I see nothing particularly 
alarming in the present situation and am san- 
guine as to the future. 

There has been a lot of loose talk around the 
country. Some of it has been uttered by dem- 
agogues. We have heard all manner of theories 
and innumerable remedies for the economic 
situation. As a matter of fact, people gener- 
ally in business appear to have been hanging 
around waiting for a miracle to happen. They 
have been nursing the illusion that Uncle Sam 
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or somebody else was going to perform a 
miracle for their individual benefit. Finally 
they have about concluded that there was no 
foundation for the miracle theory and have 
taken a firm grip upon themselves and their 
problems with a determination to save them- 
selves instead of waiting for some illusive 
power to do so. In other words, they have 
determined to accept their losses, put their 
shoulders te the wheel and get busy. There 
could be no more healthy development. That 
spirit always has won in the past and will win 
in the future. This is as true of the farmer as 
of men in other industries. Some things re- 
main to be done for the farmer. but meanwhile 
he is going to work and will help solve his 
greatest problem; which is to bring about bet- 
ter marketing conditions under which he will 
receive a reasonable return for his toil and the 
consumer will at the same time get farm 
products at fair prices. 


E. V. BABCOCK, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Mayor and Lumberman 

Business in general is at a pretty low ebb. 
To the best of my knowledge it is dragging 
heavily and the lumber —_ 
business is no excep- 
tion to the rule. 

The stocks of lumber 
in the manufacturers’ 
and dealers’ hands are 
material that was pro- 
duced under the high- 
est cost conditions in 
the history of the busi- 
ness. While I believe 
all those engaged in the 
manufacture and distri- 
bution of lumber do not 
want to charge exor- 
bitant prices and have 
made considerable re- 
duction, they can not 





make extraordinarily 
low prices under the conditions. 
The demand for lumber of all kinds is be- 


low normal. Business generally is very sick 
and it is going to take some little time to 
cure it. There is a crying, urgent need in 
many localities for more houses. Very few 
have been built during the last two or three 
years, owing to the war times and conditions 
we were in. I understand there has been no 
reduction in the price of hardware used in 
house building and very little, if any, reduc- 
tion in high priced labor, such as carpenters, 
plumbers, electricians, painters etc. There 
will probably have to be a reduction in all 
things entering into house construction and 
when there is house building will undoubtedly 
start. This will then be a great benefit to 
the lumber fraternity. We will never see pre- 
war wages and prices again. Neither can the 
wages and prices established during the war 
period continue. 

I believe it will be at least several months 
before business in general, including the lum- 
ber business, will be satisfactory. 


HON. J. W. ances yea WASHINGTON, 
Secretary Department of Commerce 

The potential market for lumber and lum- 
ber products is tremendous. A very brief trip 
in any direction will verify that statement. 
In the cities and in the country districts con- 
ditions are much the same. The shortage of 
houses in the United States and as a matter 
of fact all over the world is really appalling. 
A short time ago this department received 
a report from a little place in remote Africa. 
It was the same old story—no houses. The 


shortage is unquestionably world-wide. De- 
spite the development of cement, steel and 
other lumber substitutes for construction pur- 
poses the product of the forest has not as yet 
been unseated from its throne to any appre- 
ciable extent. Lumber is at this moment in 
urgent demand for the construction of new 
houses, for the purpose of repairing old 
houses, for the railroads, for shipping and 
for a thousand and one other purposes. 


I am told that 1909 was the banner year in 
the lumber industry, when 44,000,000,000 feet 
of lumber was sawed at the mills. Today 
production at the mills has been reduced to 
about 35,000,000,000 feet according to the 
United States Forest Service. Coincidentally, 
I am informed that conditions are not good 
in the lumber industry, that many manufac- 
turers have closed down their mills and that 
others are thinking about doing the same 
thing. Why, might we ask, are the mills 
closing down when every industry seems to 
be in urgent need of what those same mills 
produce? The blame, I fear, must be laid 
at the door of our newest commercial enemy 
‘*price uncertainty.’’ The ‘‘newlyweds’’ are 
not going to build a house, or buy a new one 
built by someone else, at the asking price of 
today. The farmer is not going to repair 
his dwelling house or his out-buildings, much 
less build new ones, because of what he terms 
high prices. The same holds true to a cer- 
tain extent in railroad work, in the mines and 
the quarries, and in industry generally. It 
is the fear of the purchaser, large and small, 
that he will be ‘‘stuck’’ with a white ele- 
phant on his hands if he attempts any pro- 
ductive effort now in any enterprise in which 
lumber at prevailing prices is an important 
element. Until the prices of lumber have 
reached a level which seems fair and reason- 
able to the public generally the great revival 
in the lumber trade need not be expected. 
The market exists, unquestionably; the trou- 
ble is due to lack of confidence in the stability 
of prices complicated by ‘‘high wages.’’ In 
my old home town in Missouri shingles are 
quoted today at $6.50. Before the war they 
could be bought at $3.50. I do not charge 
that that price is absolutely unreasonable. 
I could not charge that for I am not person- 
ally familiar with the cost of production in 
the lumber industry. I do feel, however, that 
the public generally thinks that the price is 
too high and is not going to buy until the 
asking price comes down or until it feels 
that rock bottom has been reached and that 
there will be no further important reductions. 
In the case of the individual, the possibility 
of neighborly ridicule based on lack of fore- 
sight and buying ability, should a reduction 
be made after the deal has been closed, prob- 
ably may have as much to do with the hold- 
ing off, or the socalled ‘consumers’ strike’’ 
as has the question. of prevailing price or 
other factors. It must be remembered also 
that during the war the public, and that 
means you and me and everyone—the manu- 
facturer, the merchant, the farmer—were 
swamped with appeals for ‘‘economy.’’ In 
the newspapers, the daily mail, on street post- 
ers, everywhere was the warning to econo- 
mize. ‘‘Save every available penny and help 
America win the war’’ was the message. 
Naturally, with so much publicity of this 
kind, the public got the saving habit, and the 
idea of investigating relative values more 
thoroly before investing. It was a_ very 
good campaign and much benefit will come 
cut of it. However, it will mean a more crit- 
ical buying publie for a long time—a public 
which will personally and through civie organ- 
izations look into and analyze market prices, 





The wise manufacturer will not oppose but 
will encourage the consumer to look before he 
leaps by providing him with production costs 
and other information about the lumber in- 
dustry so that he will feel convinced that he 
is getting his money’s worth. Educational 
codperation of this type should be of great 
assistance in quickly restoring public confi- 
dence in price quotations. When this confi- 
dence has been restored I do not believe that 
there is the slightest doubt but that we shall 
witness a complete revival of the lumber busi- 
ness on a scale which will completely satisfy 
the most optimistic of lumbermen. It is re- 
ported in the press that mills are shutting 
down. The inquiry quite naturally occurs to 
the public: Is this the result of shortage of 
orders, at reasonable prices, or is the purpose 
to limit production and thus maintain present 
high prices and assure unnecessarily high 
profits to the industry? The public needs 
light on this question. 

Finally, it should be of interest to note that 
while the domestic market is depressed the 
export demand is thriving. The calendar year 
1920 will probably be found to havé been the 
best in the history of the American export 
trade in lumber. During the ten months end- 
ing October, 1920, exports of wood and manu- 
factures of were valued at $158,116,714. This 
compares very favorably with $73,387,376 rep- 
resenting the valuation of exports of wood 
and manufactures of during the ten months 
ending October, 1918, and $45,333,624 the 
value for the ten months ending October, 
1915. 


THOMAS S. KEARNEY, CHICAGO 

President Chicago Building Trades Council 

I believe that spring will see a revival of 
building activity in Chicago, and that the 
volume of construction 
work during the com- 
ing year will be unusu- 
ally large. There can 
be no reduction of 
wages in the building 
crafts as long as the 
cost of living remains 
at its present high 
level. How long this 
condition will continue, 
of course no one can 
say. There is a tre- 
mendous need for flats, 
large apartment build- 
ings and_ individual 
dwellings in Chicago. I 
believe that there will - 
be a great volume of 
work in those lines, and that it will begin as 
soon as the weather becomes favorable for 
construction work. Besides residential con- 
struction there is certain to be a great deal 
of industrial and commercial building, such 
as factories, office buildings, theaters and ho- 
tels, as well as considerable church and school 
construction. Altogether, I consider the out- 
look very favorable for a good year in the 
building line. Workmen in all the building 
trades are ‘‘on their toes,’’ and are deliver- 
ing full production. This could not be said 
during and immediately following the war, 
but is now true. 





HON. W. G. P. — WASHINGTON, 


Governor Federal Reserve Board 
During the past twelve months the country 
has passed thru a marked period of readjust- 
mest, which has, however, been world wide in 
its scope, as all countries have been affected, 
particularly those where the inflation of bank 
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credit and currency was most pronounced. The 
process, of course, has been a disagreeable one, 
but was inevitable and unavoidable; and in 
view of world wide conditions could not have 
been long deferred in this country by any arti- 
ficial methods which might have been adopted. 
The conservative influences which have been 
in operation during the past year have pre- 
vented a larger measure of distress than has 
actually occurred. Business generally is be- 
ginning to adjust itself to new levels and is 
getting ready to proceed on a sounder and 
saner basis. The Federal Reserve System must 
necessarily deal with the situation as a whole, 
rather than with ‘individual cases, and is in 
position through the maintenance of its reserve 
strength to preserve general conditions of 
financial soundness thruout the country. The 
most trying stage of readjustment has most 
undoubtedly been passed and the situation to- 
day is intrinsically far better than was the 


case a year ago. At that time it was foreseen 
that the developments which have occurred 
were impending and there was apprehension as 
to the consequences. Then the future was re- 
garded with uneasiness and trepidation. To- 
day it is generally recognized that the worst is 
over. Equilibrium is being restored and we are 
warranted in looking to the future with cour- 
age and confidence. 





HON. IRVINE L. LENROOT 
Senator From Wisconsin 

The situation looks more encouraging than 
it did. My view is that the final turn will 
depend largely on the attitude of business 
men themselves. If they are willing to ac- 
cept their losses in order to bring about a 
readjustment which will enable business to 
go ahead on the basis of reasonable profits 
I have no doubt that the situation will clear 


up nicely in the near future. I was in Mil- 
waukee a few days ago and found optimism 
prevalent. Retailers had about cleaned out 
surplus stocks and were beginning to place 
orders. 


WILLIAM M. a PHILADELPHIA, 
Statistician Bureau of Building Inspection 
There will be more doing in the building 

line in 1921 than there was in 1920. This 
year started off with 32 permits for dwellings 
issued the first day, which is an unusually 
large number for these times. I believe that 
the year now begun will see in the neighbor- 
hood of five thousand homes built, which will 
equal the 1919 record, tho not reaching any- 
thing like ‘‘boom’’ proportions in dwelling 
construction. The drop in labor and mate- 
rials will induce builders to proceed with 
more confidence than they did last year. 





_ Federal Reserve Board Reviews Situation 


WasuHineton, D. C., Jan. 3.—The Federal 
Reserve Board’s general review of business and 
financial conditions thruout the twelve reserve 
districts during December, as it will appear in 
the forthcoming issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin, was made public tonight. 

‘¢Further progress in business readjustment 
has been the characteristic feature of commer- 
cial and industrial development during the 
month of December,’’ says the review. ‘‘Such 
readjustment has been accompanied by a fur- 
ther decline of prices, which has brought the 
level shown by the board’s index number to 190 
percent of the level of 1913 (a decline for the 
month of about 8% percent). 

‘“An increase of unemployment growing out 
of reductions of business activity, which have 
cut operations from figures varying from 40 to 
75 percent of normal, has affected labor un- 
favorably. Wage cuts running as high as 20 to 
25 percent in some lines have accompanied the 
shrinkage of demand, and there has been a fall- 
ing off of export trade. 

‘‘On the other hand, banking power has been 
well maintained, normal credit accommodation 
has been extended to legitimate business, the 
reserve ratio has grown stronger, and inter- 
reserve bank borrowing has been in part liqui- 
dated. At the member banks liquidation of 
loans is beginning and better conditions are 
foreshadowed. ’’ 


Reports by Districts 


Conditions in the various districts are reported 
as follows: 


From District No. 1 (Boston) it is reported 
that the liquidation in commodities, while dras- 
tic, has been on the whole orderly. Regular de- 
mands for credit have been granted and the 
banking situation is stronger. 


From the East, Middle West and South 

District No. 2 (New York)—Money rates have 
grown easier, wholesale price declines have been 
the sharpest of the present movement, manu- 
facturing is in reduced volume, and export trade 
is declining. Retail trade has been well main- 
tained. There has been an adequate supply of 
banking accommodation. 

District No. 3 (Philadelphia)—There has been 
but little change of conditions from the preced- 
ing month, manufactuing and wholesaling being 
quiet, while retail trade is larger than last year. 

District No. 4 (Cleveland)—Money conditions 
are encouraging, prices are still receding, manu- 
facturing continues to be restricted in volume, 
railroad efficiency is large, while curtailment of 
output and lowering of wages are in evidence 
thruout the iron and steel trade. 

District No. 5 (Richmond)—Business in whole- 
sale and manufacturing lines is inactive, build- 
ing operations at a minimum, and unemploy- 
— prevalent, but signs of improvement are 
noted. 

District No. 6 (Atlanta)—Most: of the cotton 
crop has been harvested but is_ being largely 
held, while farmers generally feel the effect of 
low prices. Other markets are quiet. Coal 
production has increased. Lower prices of pig 
iron have not produced a great amount of busi- 
ness, : 

_ District No. 7 (Chicago)—Liquidation of bank 
ioans is progressing favorably. Farmers are suf- 
fering from low prices, but effort is being made 


to supply the credit they require. Retail trade 
has held up well, all things considered. 


From the North, West and Southwest 
District No. 8 (St. Louis)—Apathy in buying 
is reported. Price cuts have gone further and 
there is increase of unemployment. Transporta- 
tion has largely improved and banking condi- 
tions are even better than heretofore. 


District No. 9 (Minneapolis)—Grain receipts 
have fallen off somewhat, while stocks of grain 
have increased. Flour production has improved. 
Prices in general have declined. Bank condi- 
tions are stronger. Retail trade has held its 
own. 

District No. 10 (Kansas City)—There is slow- 
ing down of business in nearly all lines, but 
there is a general belief that conditions soon 
will be righted and a foundation is being laid 
for decidedly better business. Only slight, evi- 
dences of liquidation are to be noted. 

District No. 11 (Dallas)—There will be a large 
carry-over both of debts and commodities into 
1921. Movement of goods shows decrease pretty 
generally, but retail trade has held up well. 

District No. 12 (San Francisco)—Retail trade 
is good, wholesaling less active, crops moving 
steadily to market, live stock and allied interests 
in favorable position and financial prospects 
favorable. 


Building Operations Generally Below Normal 
Under the head of ‘‘ building,” the review has 
this to say: 


Causes operative in preceding months to 
hamper the resumption of building continued to 
prevent a revival of activity. The deterrent 
effects of high wage levels and high prices of 
building materials, together with restricted 
funds for investment have been accentuated by 
the usual decline to be expected at this season. 
In New York State and northern New Jersey 
building contracts for November were $20,000,- 
000 below the October total, but contracts within 
the district for the 11 months’ period were $579,- 
000,000, 16 percent in excess of totals for the 
same period in 1919. ‘In District No. 4 (Cleve- 
land) the decrease in total valuation of permits 
for 12 cities for the same month last year was 
51 percent, and a slightly greater decline oc- 
curred in District No. 5 (Richmond), where to- 
tals were 54.6 percent below those for Novem- 
ber, 1919. 


In District No. 6 (Atlanta) a few cities show 
increases, but the general trend is downward. 
In District No. 8 (St. Louis) Louisville, Mem- 
phis, and Little Rock all report declines in the 
value of permits, as compared with November, 
1919. More inquiries are said to have been 
received by architects, builders, and contract- 
ors, but actual undertakings are few. In Dis- 
trict No. 9 (Minneapolis) the number of per- 
mits amounts to 81 percent of the total for 
November, 1919, and the valuation is only 33 
percent of that of a year ago. There was a 
decline in the number of permits in every city 
except Fargo and Missoula, and declines in val- 
uation occurred in all cities except St. Paul, 
Missoula, and Great Falls. 

In District No. 10 (Kansas City) the decrease 
in the value of permits as compared with the 
same month last year was 50.6 percent, altho 
estimated costs of building up to Dec. 1 were 





11.5 percent larger than during the correspond- 
ing period last year. 


Some Increases in Southwestern Cities 


In District No. 11 (Dallas) the value of per- 
mits issued in nine leading cities was 42.9 per- 
cent below valuations in November, 1919, altho 
the total number of permits increased from 1,387 
to 2,001. As a matter of fact, heavy decreases 
in Fort Worth, Shreveport, Dallas, and El Paso 
account for the drop, as elsewhere increases 
had occurred. In District No. 12 (San Fran- 
cisco) the decline in building activity has not at 
any time been so pronounced as in the other 
districts, and altho the value of permits declined 
8.7 percent from October figures, the totals are 
still 1.6 percent greater than those reported in 
November, 1919. It is difficult to estimate the 
influence of the seasonal change in bringing 
about the decrease since October, as last year 
the November figures registered an advance. 


Lumber Production Also Curtailed 


Production of lumber has declined generally. 
In District No. 5 (Richmond) many mills have 
closed entirely, and a diminished production for 
November is reported by four lumber associa- 
tions of the San Francisco district. The largest 
of these, the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, with 121 mills, reports for the four 
weeks ending Nov. 27 orders of 182,417,000 feet 
against a cut of 264,305,000 feet. The decline 
has been due partly to seasonal curtailment of 
operations, as some of the larger mills are clos- 
ing for the yearly overhauling of machinery, 
and in other sections snow has reduced opera- 
tions. In District No. 3 (Philadelphia) there 
has been little buying of lumber because build- 
ers are unable to secure funds and because the 
public in general anticipates further reductions. 

In District No. 6 (Atlanta) the lumber ‘situa- 
tion shows some improvement. While in New 
Orleans a number of mills are expected to re- 
main closed until after the holidays, in Alabama 
many are resuming operations. Increased de- 
mand has taken place for southern pine, and 
in consequence prices have strengthened. Work 
has begun on the first unit of a lumber termi- 
nal located on the Hackensack River, near 
Jersey City, N. J. This first unit will cover an 
area of fifty acres, with storage sheds for 
100,000,000 feet of lumber and a box factory, 
planing mill, and sash and door plant. The 
terminal is being erected to store, handle and 
sell Pacific coast lumber brought by sea from 
ports in Washington, Oregon ard California. 


Commodity Prices Show Further Declines 
Discussing the price situation specifically, the 
review says: 


The board’s index number of wholesale prices 
showed a further marked decline during Novem- 
ber. In October the number stood at 108 per- 
cent above 1913 prices, in November at 90 per- 
cent. This means there has been a decline of 
28 percent from the peak of last May and of 
8.5 percent during November. Imports and ex- 
ports are much nearer the prewar level than are 
commodities for domestic consumption. Further 
decreases in prices of commodities which were 
already affected by the decline rather than an 
extension of price cutting to other industries 
featured the month. In other words, cul- 
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tural products, textiles, hides and leather, and 
iron and steel products declined very strikingly, 
while coal, petroleum, gasoline, paper, brick, and 
cement remained largely unaffected. In the lat- 
ter groups of commodities reductions are re- 
ported here and there in the open market, but 
quoted contract prices appear to be at approxi- 
mately the same level as in earlier months. In 
the case of petroleum, reductions occurred in the 
Texas coastal field, but in other districts no 
important changes have been made. In the 
coal industry prices are reported as easier in 
December. Contract quotations on leading 
grades of anthracite and bituminous for No- 
vember, however, were at the same high level 
as in October. 


Buying on Larger Scale 


In three important industries—cotton, wool, 
and boots and shoes—where the liquidation 
process has been of longest duration, further 
price reductions were made in November, but 
it was reported from several sources in Decem- 
ber that buying had been on a larger scale than 
in recent months, Falling prices for farm prod- 
ucts have led to a withhholding of commodities 
from market in the case of cotton, corn, and 
tobacco. Reports from all sections of the coun- 
try are to the effect that lumber prices were 
heavily reduced during November. Structural 
steel along with other steel products likewise 
declined, but cement and brick prices remained 
firm. 

Retail food prices decreased 2% percent during 
November, according to an index number of the 
bureau of labor statistics, computed from the 
prices of 22 articles of food in different sections 
of the country. The rate of decline was only 
slightly more rapid than during October and 
September. Federal reserve agents also re- 
port decreases in retail prices during November 
and December, altho in most districts emphasis 
was placed on the fact that in spite of extreme 
reductions in certain lines, notably clothing, re- 
tail prices as a whole were declining less rapidly 
than wholesale. 





Progress Made in Readjustment 


WasuHineTon, D. C., Jan. 3.—In his semi- 
annual review of the business situation, made 
public last night, A. W. Douglas, of St. Louis, 
chairman of the committee on statistics of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
states that the new year begins with general 
business conditions thruout the country, ‘‘ poor 


but sound.’’ . 

Mr. Douglas adds that a determined and con- 
structive effort is being made to bring about a 
change for the better by teamwork and codp- 
eration. He sees in the entire absence of any 
apprehension of a money panic the most en- 
couraging feature of the whole situation. Fur- 
ther Mr. Douglas says: 

How long the present situation will last is a sub- 
ject of much speculation and inquiry. The general 
thought is that the winter months will be quiet and 
that as the spring opens there will be an appreciable 
change for the better. 

In the cotton sections there are those who feel 
that the first six months of the year will show a 
continuous monotony of dull business. In the in- 
dustrial districts there is a general feeling that 
the situation will improve when prices of com- 
modities reach a figure that will tempt the ulti- 
mate consumer to begin purchasing for other than 
his immediate wants. It is rather significant that 
some sales can be made at bargain figures but very 
few at moderate concessions. The answer appar- 
ently is, therefore, that when the readjustment now 
in active operation has resulted in a sufficiently 
low level of prices for manufactured commodities 
business in the industrial districts will assume 
more normal proportions. 

We have the curious paradox in this country at 
this time of the greatest harvest ever gathered, and 
consequently the greatest amount of agricultural 
wealth, in quantity, that we have ever known, with 
the lack of the factor of ready translation into 
liquid capital; and in the midst of incredible 
plenty on every hand the countryside is still in sore 
distress. The farmer is particularly short of funds 
since he has marketed so small a portion of his 
crop, and as the country banks are already loaned 
up to their limit it is difficult, in fact almost 
impossible, for the merchants and farmers to ob- 
tain further credit. The farmer is most unwilling 
to sell his products at present low figures, and is 
not doing so, save under stress of necessity or be- 
cause of pressure brought by merchants and banks 
to settle his accounts. 


From the viewpoint of the farmer it may be 
said “that he purchased his house and farm equip- 
ment last spring at the peak of high prices and 





paid for labor the largest wages within his mem- 
ory. Now, before he has opportunity to dispose of 
his products, the prices decline from 40 to 50 per- 
cent, until they reach figures which seem to him 
entirely unremunerative. In addition, as is always 
the case in periods of low prices, he finds that 
there is practically no market for some of his 
goods. 

Many merchants are engaged in collecting bills 
due rather than incurring new commitments, and 
consequently their buying is confined, after the 
example set by the farmer, largely to things of im- 
mediate need. Collections are naturally slow under 
these conditions. Merchants are revising dras- 
tically their credit systems under the stress of 
necessity, and in many cases the retailers in the 
country districts are confining themselves strictly 
to cash transactions. 





Turning Point Has Come 


New ORLEANS, La., Jan. 3.—In a statement 
prepared for the New Year edition of a local 
paper, Secretary-manager J. E. Rhodes, of the 
Southern Pine Association, takes a hopeful view 
of the market outlook for southern pine, point- 
ing out that current production and prices have 
both been revised or readjusted downward and 
that the industry is doing its part to meet pres- 
ent conditions. His statement reads: 


The lumber industry is performing its full share 
in the liquidation which is going on thruout the 
country, lumber prices having declined a greater 
percentage than prices of most other basic com- 
modities since readjustment set in several months 
ago. 

The peak of the price of southern pine was 
reached in March. Since then the average decline 
has been 55 percent. The average mill price in 
March was about $55. At the present time it is 
only about $20. Costs of production have not made 
such radical decline. The average cost per thou- 
sand feet today is about $32. This includes stump- 
age at about half its actual value. As a result, 
production of the mills is curtailed about 45 per- 
cent below normal. 

The total stocks of southern pine at the mills are 
less than at any previous time. Seldom, too, have 
the order files been so light. On Jan. 1, 1920, 
there was an average stock available for shipment 
at the mills, which are subscribers to the Southern 
Pine Association, of 1,500,000 feet. Stock not 
covered by orders Jan. 1, 1921, will average 6,125,- 
000 feet. 

The following are sufficient factors to be con- 
sidered in judging what the future has in store 
for the southern lumber industry : 

The turn in the money market has been defi- 
nitely reached, and there is now no prospect of a 
financial panic. Money available for building is 
increasing with the release of credits. 





Eminent Financier Voices Optimism 


In an address on ‘‘ Present Day Problems in 
Business and Finance’’ delivered before a 
largely attended luncheon meeting of the Chi- 
cago Association of Commerce held at the Hotel 
La Salle Wednesday noon, Charles E. Mitchell, 
president the National City Co., affiliated with 
the National City Bank of New York, prophe- 
sied prosperity for the coming year. Mr. 
Mitchell, who is rated as one of the foremost 
financial authorities of the country, in his talk 
made a clear distinction, however, between nor- 
mal or maximum prosperity such as the country 
might expect under the most favorable condi- 
tions and what he termed ‘‘modified prosper- 
ity.’ 

The closing of foreign markets to our sur- 
plus products, by the international exchange 
situation, in the speaker’s judgment precludes 
realization of hopes for the early attainment 
of maximum prosperity. He made it clear, how- 
ever, that he did not regard the exchange situa- 
tion as hopeless, but has confidence in the re- 
cuperative powers of the European countries, 
which he said were actually in better condition 
than most people think, and believes that eventu- 
ally exchange will be equalized to a point per- 
mitting a large export trade. 

In the meanwhile, the United States neces- 
sarily must function largely as a ‘‘self- 
contained’’ country and develop within itself 
the greatest degree of prosperity that existing 
conditions will permit. Mr. Mitchell strongly 
emphasized the necessity of all factors in busi- 
ness and labor bearing their share of deflation. 
He characterized any who refused to do this, 
whether representing capital or labor, as ob- 
structionists, and said that all such were due 
to receive some severe jolts thru the operation 
of economic forces. Said he: ‘‘ Merchants 
who refuse to mark down their stocks, as well as 


labor leaders who insist on maintaining wage 
scales based upon excessive living costs that 
are now passing, are obstructing prosperity. 
The equalization of deflation is a necessity, and 
necessity knows no law.’’ 

Mr. Mitchell said that in this connection that 
no one wishes to see wages reduced to the pre- 
war level, or below the point warranted by living 
costs; and that labor is entitled to a wage sufti- 
cient to meet the cost of living, with a reason- 
able surplus for savings account. He spoke of 
the great gain in savings deposits during the 
last year and of the remarkable increase in the 
distribution of securities due to the develop- 
ment of thousands of small investors. ‘‘We 
have the wealth,’’ said he, ‘‘and it needs only 
the stimulus of confidence to put this wealth to 
productive uses, and make our country the hap- 
piest and most prosperous in the world. There 
is urgent need of construction work, especially 
of home building, running into the billions; and 
other billions of dollars of work in connection 
with public utilities and public improvements is 
waiting to be done, all of which will afford 
abundant employment for labor as soon as con- 
ditions warrant going ahead with this work.’’ 

In closing Mr. Mitchell said: 

‘‘Let us without fear or hysteria fa'ce the 
problems of 1921, and let us not ourselves flinch 
or permit our neighbor to flinch from accepting 
each his share of the sorrow and burden of the 
deflation period. The daily trials and tribula- 
tions will gradually grow less and we will emerge 
into the happy land of normal business where 
with lower levels of prices, drastie reductions in 
cost, and more conservative policies in every 
branch of trade, the prospects will gradually 
become brighter, and with old debts paid, ac- 
cumulated stocks of commodifies absorbed, and 
our financial structure strong and broadened, 
the clouds upon the commercial and financial 
horizon will disappear.” 





Housing Shortage Constitutes Menace 


WasuineTon, D. C., Jan. 3.—According to 

John Ihlder, manager of the civie department 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the housing shortage in this country has 
reached a point where 4,000,000 persons are 
inadequately housed. 
_ Mr. Ihider is assisting in the work of prepar- 
ing a program for the meeting of the national 
council of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which will meet here Jan. 27 and 
28. Estimates placing the shortage of houses 
at more than 1,250,000 will be placed before 
the meeting. Mr. Ihlder has made a close study 
of the housing situation. Regarding the situa- 
tion he says: 


For a number of years prior to the World War 
it is conservatively estimated that there were 
erected in the United States between 350,000 and 
400,000 family dwellings in a year. This includes 
homes and apartments. During the war construc- 
tion of houses was practically at a standstill with 
the exception of what building was done by the 
Government. As a result of this we came out of 
the war far behind our regular building program. 
The situation has not improved a great deal since 
the signing of the armistice, except for a brief 
spurt early in 1919, because those who contem- 
plated building homes put it off until prices should 
become stabilized. 

While it is true there are many houses for sale, - 
these are nearly all now occupied by tenants. The 
number of houses for rent in most communities is 
practically nil, and the majority of these houses 
are not suitable for the needs of the average wage 
earner. A man with an income of $5,000 a year or 
more doesn’t have as much trouble getting desirable 
quarters as the wage earner who can not afford to 
pay high rents. The wage earner and those earn- 
ing small salaries are the ones who are hit hardest 
by the housing shortage. It is for these folks that 
decent homes must be built. 

Meanwhile they, as well as many with larger 
incomes, are doubling up or taking in lodgers. In- 
creased rents, too, have caused many families to 
share their quarters with outsiders, so we have the 
anomaly of a block or an apartment house contain- 
ing a larger number of people than it ever did in 
the past, yet with an occasional house or apartment 
vacant, because those needing better quarters can’t 
afford to pay any higher rents. This overcrowding 
of rooms is viewed with anxiety by the public 
health officials, who realize how infectious diseases 
spread under such conditions. 
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PLEASED AT CHANGE IN RULING 


TACOMA, WASH., Dec. 31.—Surprise and sat- 
isfaction were expressed by Tacoma lumbermen 
on the receipt here today of word of the new 
ruling by the secretary of the treasury altering 
the definition of the word ‘‘market’’ previously 
held by the Internal Revenue Department and 
allowing manufacturers to figure the value of 
stocks on the market price of lumber instead 
of the cost of production. 

‘‘T hardly expected it,’’ declared Ernst Dolge, 
president of the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club and 
representative from the Tacoma district on the 
committee from the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, which recently appeared before the 
board of review at Washington to argue for the 
change. ‘‘It will be a great boost for the in- 
dustry. I believe our contention to have been 
just, but so many interests were involved that I 
hardly thought the change would be made.’’ 

‘‘The future has a brighter appearance,’’ de- 
elared Everett G. Griggs, president of the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. ‘‘Lumber manu- 
facturers can now go ahead on a sound basis.’’ 

‘The decision gives a healthier tone to the 
whole situation,’’ declared J. G. Dickson, vice 
president of the Pacific States Lumber Co., 
‘‘and much unnecessary litigation will be 
avoided. ’’ 

Lee Doud, secretary of the Defiance Lumber 
Co., declared the decision would be a ‘‘great 
relief’’ to all lumber manufacturers. James G. 


had kept from making the reduction as long as 
possible, but now that it has come, the operators 
hope that the merchants would do their share in 
passing on price reductions to their customers, 
consisting largely of mill employees. 

Since Sept. 1, Mr. McCann said, the com- 
panies had operated under a severe handicap 
in the matter of freight rates, and in effort 
to stimulate business, the mills had reduced the 
price of lumber until it now averages about 
$16 a thousand feet. 


LOCKWOOD COMMITTEE TO GO TO BUFFALO 


BurFa.o, N. Y., Jan. 3.—The Lockwood com- 
mittee which has been investigating building 
conditions in New York City is expected to do 
the same thing in Buffalo this month. It has 
been charged that combines exist here which 
do harm to the building trade and that prices 
in some lines are being fixed. The committee 
has been invited to come here to ascertain facts 
at a hearing. Lumbermen deny that any col- 
lusion exists as to local lumber prices. In 
speaking of the matter, H. E. Montgomery, of 
Montgomery Bros. & Co., said: 

There is no combine among lumbermen for the 
fixing of prices and there never has been one. 
Right now there is no bottom to the lumber market. 
Lumber prices are just about half what they were, 
and lumber is now in a class with copper, wool, 
sugar and rubber, all of which are selling at prices 
that are lower than the cost of production. 


Relative to the proposed hearings in this city, 


























The above illustration shows the size timber grown 


in the West. These logs were cut by the 


Coats-Fordney Logging Co., Aberdeen, Wash., and some of the men who did the actual work 


of getting them out of the woods are shown. 


A fair idea of the size of the logs may be obtained 


by comparing their diameter with the height of the men who are standing. 





Newbegin, vice president of the Foster-New- 
begin Lumber Co., said that the new ruling will 
give a new lease of life to many firms which 
were threatened with being wiped out under the 
id ruling, Other lumbermen also expressed 
their approval in strong terms. 


SEEK TO REDUCE EMPLOYEES’ COST OF LIVING 


PORTLAND, OrE., Jan. 1—When the directors 
f the Loyal Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen 
ecided at a meeting in this city a short time 
‘go to reduee wages 10 percent, it was recom- 
uended that the district boards take up with the 
merchants in the respective localities the matter 
‘f commodity prices and obtain from them re- 
uctions wherever and whenever such reductions 
possibly could be made, so that the reduction in 
ages granted by the employees in order to re- 
iuce the losses of the lumber manufacturers, 
‘iould not fall entirely on the employees. 

One of the first millmen to act upon this 
‘commendation was T. A. McCann, manager 
' the Shevlin-Hixon Co.’s plant at Bend, Ore., 
‘ho appeared before a meeting of the Bend 

erchants’ Association in behalf the lumber 
‘dustry of that section and explained the situ- 
tion which ealls for reduction in wages of mill 
employees next Monday. 

Mr. MeCann explained that the Bend mills 





the Buffalo Builders’ Exchange passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the Builders’ Exchange hereby 
goes on record in offering its full coédperation to 
any investigation of local building industries which 
the Lockwood committee may desire to make, in 
order that public confidence may be fully restored 
and normal building operation resumed. 


PROGRESS TOWARD STANDARDIZATION 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan, 4.—Prospects are more 
favorable for progress in the direction of stand- 
ardization of dimension stock, according to C. E. 
Van Camp, of the American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 

He said today that W. A. Babbitt, secretary 
of the National Association of Wood Turners, 
South Bend, Ind., had been named by the 
Association of Wood Using Industries as a com- 
mittee of one to work out the standardization 
of dimension stock in codperation with com- 
mittees from the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association and other 
organizations representing both producers and 
consumers of dimension material. 

C. L, Harrison, Himmelberger-Harrison Lum- 
ber Co., Cape Girardeau, Mo., is chairman of the 
,dimension committee of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association. 





WAGE CUT BASED ON INVESTIGATION 


ORANGE, TEx., Jan. 3.—Announcement was 
made yesterday by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber 
Co. that, effective Friday, Jan. 7, wages at all 
its plants would be cut to a minimum of $3 a 
day for common labor, skilled labor being paid 
proportionately higher. 

Before deciding upon the minimum wage 
seale Vice President and General Manager F. H. 
Farwell consulted with the business men of the 
town and secured from the retailers assurances 
that the prices of necessities would be cut to a 
level with prices charged in other industrial 
centers with equal freight rates. Furthermore, 
it was found that the prices of clothing and 
food had within the last ninety days dropped an 
average of 25 percent, some articles having 
dropped as much as 125 percent, especially 
work clothing. 

Taking 25 percent as the average reduction in 
prices of necessities and basing their calcula- 
tions on this fact—disregarding the probability 
of a further decline—the officials of the com- 
pany investigated the cuts made at other mills. It 
was found that the average wage paid common 
labor in this section now is $2.50 a day, and sev- 
eral mills are paying but $2.25. The company de- 
cided that if labor could live on $2.25 to $2.50 
a day in other towns Orange labor surely could 
get along on $3 a day. While the payment of 
this extra 50 to 75 cents a day more than other 
mills handicaps the big lumber company in a 
way, the officials felt that the increased effi- 
ciency and loyalty of the men would more than 
offset the difference and a minimum of $3 was 
decided upon. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent has 
talked with a number of the employees of the 
plant and in not a solitary instance has he found 
one who complained of the eut. The more in- 
telligent of the men realize that lumber has 
been selling below the cost of production and 
they believe and appreciate the company is do- 
ing its ‘‘level best’’ in agreeing to make the 
minimum wage $3 a day. 


RECOVERING FROM FIRE INTERRUPTION 


New York, Jan. 4.—Ichabod T. Williams & 
Sons of Staten Island are fast recovering from 
the interruption of their business caused by a 
fire which destroyed their largest warehouse. 
An announcement by the firm says: 

We regret to inform you of the destruction by 
fire of our stock of lumber and veneer in our west 
yard at Staten Island on the night of Dec. 9. 
Our east yard and the properties known as the 
Edgewater Mills were not injured, and there will 
be no serious interruption of our business. We 
are prepared to serve our customers from our re- 
served stocks in Manhattan and elsewhere. Our 
manufacturing facilities are not interfered with 
in any way. 4 

The warehouse that was destroyed was stocked 
with about 15,000,000 feet of lumber, mostly 
mahogany. A few gangways of mahogany and 
other hardwoods also were destroyed. Saw- 
mills and veneer mills were slightly damaged, 
but were in operation two days after the fire. 


THREE TEXAS BILLS THREATEN LUMBER 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 3.—There are three bills 
in preparation for presentation to the Texas 
legislature when it convenes Jan. 10, which lum- 
bermen consider a menace to the industry, if 
they should be enacted in their present form. 

One of these bills, proposed by the Texas 
Forestry Association, would impose upon lumber- 
men a severance tax of 25 cents a thousand on 
all lumber at the time of cutting. Another is 
known as a gross receipts tax, which will re- 
quire lumber operators to determine their market 
prices four times a year, at which time a report 
must be made and a tax of 2 percent thereon 
paid. Still another is termed an ‘‘ intangible 
assets’’ tax, the meaning of which is not alto- 
gether clear to lumbermen; tho it is clearly 
designed to add to their burdens of taxation. 

It is not known now whether the proposed 
bills will be introduced in their present objection- 
able form; but it is expected that lumbermen 
will undertake to present their views to the 
committee in charge of the bills at the proper 
time. 
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If Hard Going Makes a Flabby Disposition Throw Up the Sponge 
_—Spunk and Stick-to-it-iveness Will Win If Given a Fair Chance 


“*Oh, yeh,’’ said the old retailer as he 
leaned back in his worn and comfortable chair 
and cocked his heels on the front office win- 
dow sill, ‘‘these here are right hard times. 
But I ain’t afraid of hard times the way I 


used to be. No, I can’t say I exactly enjoy 
’em, and I wouldn’t order ’em off the bill of 
fare if anything else was to be had at the 
same price. But I’ve had to take ’em right 
frequent in my time, and I’m still alive and 
kicking. Generally if you tell a fellow it’s 
good for him to gnaw cob once in a while he’ll 
gather up a fence post and purple your bald 
spot for you. It don’t sound pretty, that kind 
of talk don’t, so I generally keep my mouth 
shut when I say it; specially if my confidant 
of the moment is actually getting along on 
that kind of diet. I know how it is myself. 

‘*But howsoever and all the same, if you 
pin me right down to it I can remember that 
hard times put some much needed starch into 
my backbone on sundry occasions. The dose 
may be bad, but if the directions say to take 
it a man don’t sweeten it up by anticipatory 
bull-calf bawls. If I’m in for a little trim- 
ming I’ll take it with a grin if I can, but if 
I’m in for it I’ll take it. 


No Use Calamity Howling—Think of Maria 


‘*When I hear these birds talk about the 
horrors of depression and how they’ll have to 
wear the old car another year and won’t be 
able to go to Chicago for the opery season 
and otherwise are reduced to a worm’s exist- 
ence I think of Jason and Maria Readheffer. 
Only you should say Maria and Jason. Yeh, 
there’s a reason. If you’ll stick around a lit- 
tle while you’ll see for yourself. I’m expect- 
ing ’em in here in about half an hour. I 
reckon the casual observer might think that 
Maria is a clinging vine and Jason is her shel- 
tering oak, but that’s just a polite fiction on 
Maria’s part. 

‘*T ean remember pretty well the first time 
I saw the pair. I was out on my farm one 
early spring day going over the fences with 
Ole Hansen, my hired man. Ole had just told 
me a new family had moved on to the War- 
ton place, a farm that had been run down by a 
long series ef scrub renters until an up-and- 
coming farmer wouldn’t touch it. I noticed 
an old top buggy standing by the new bridge. 
It was a tacky old trap, and hitched to it was 
a faded sorrel imitation of a horse with ears 
set back and feet bunched in a way that told 
me the beast had balked. There ain’t nothing 
that infuriates the human animal worse than a 
balking horse nor nothing that exposes the 
carefully concealed blemishes of character 
more completely. I’ve heard pious men use 
language they wouldn’t have bowed to in 
their cool moments, and I’ve seen tender 
hearted men invent methods of torture that 
old Sittin’ Bull would have been proud enough 
to bust over if he’d just thought of ’em. 
Once Deacen Small went home and fired up 
his traction engine and drove out and hitched 
to a balky horse with a log chain around its 
neck. The horse had got all over its fit by 
that time, and when the Deacon started the 
engine the horse followed along as meek as a 
lamb; and this made the Deacon so mad he 
bawled like a kid. 

One May Get Wild But Fail to Get Results 

“‘Well, Ole and I went over to the road 
fence to see if we could help. The man was 
a kind of bulky parcel with a yellow skin 
and a two weeks’ crop of whiskers. He was 
whining and slapping the sorrel with the lines 
and talking about how he’d been stung on 
that trade and how a poor man always gets 
hooked. But I noticed the woman. She 


wasn’t what you’d call a raving beauty, for 
her hair was as straight as a pound of candles 
and the color of a bar of yellow soap, and she 
was skinny and stooped and dressed like a 
Presbyterian scarecrow. But I didn’t notice 
these things much for looking at the expres- 
sion in her eyes. She scared me. I thought 
she was sick and going to faint, for her face 
was as white as a bled gander, and her eyes 
were points of fire. 


The Main Thing Is to Get Started 


‘¢ ¢Jason,’ she said in a strained voice that 
ripped like a hay knife, ‘are you going to start 
this horse?’ 


‘¢ ‘Now, Maria, don’t talk foolish,’ the man - 


said in a high pitched whimper. ‘If he won’t 
go he won’t go. You don’t know balkin’ 
horses. They just won’t start until they get 
good and ready. I’Il doctor him up and trade 
him off. There’s a man over by Balaam’s 
Crossin’ I bet I could get him off on to—’ 

‘¢ ¢Are you going to start this horse?’ 

‘¢ ‘Now Maria—’ 

‘¢ ‘Because this horse is going to be started. 
Right now. Listen to me, Jason Readheffer, 





“The horse went on to his nose” 


this is a turning point. You’ve quit things 
because they wouldn’t go, ever since we got 
married. We’ve got poorer and _ poorer. 
We’ve moved and got the worst of trades and 
done without clothes and gone hungry while 
all our friends got rich. We’re worse off than 
we were fifteen years ago, and if we’re not to 
be worse off fifteen years from now than we 
are this minute it’ll be because there’ll be a 
change. Right now. Do you hear me? Right 
now. This horse is going to be started. Hand 
me those lines. From now on I’m going to 
drive.’ - 

‘¢ ¢Why, Maria,’ the man said feebly as 
she took the lines out of his hands. ‘I never 
heard you talk that way in my life.’ 


Or Hand the Lines to Someone Who Can 


‘¢She paid no attention to him but beckoned 
to Ole. The giant Swede got over the fence. 

‘¢ ¢Pick up that plank,’ she said, pointing 
to a piece of 2 by 6 that had been part of the 
old bridge. 

‘Ole dragged it out, found a piece of 4 by 4 
spiked to it, set his big foot on this stick and 
jerked, and the nails screeched out fit to set 
your teeth on edge. 

‘¢¢Now then,’ said the woman, ‘you hit 
this horse like you were going to knock him 
over the hill.’ 

‘« ‘But, Maria,’ wailed the man, ‘you’ll ruin 
him. That man’ll kill him. He won’t ever 
be good for nothin’.’ 


‘« “Hit him,’ said the woman. 

‘*Ole swung, but his aim was bad. He 
caught the top of the buggy, tore most of the 
ragged oilcloth off and jerked the front bow 
loose. : 

*¢ Now look what he done,’ yelled the man. 
‘He’ll kill us. I’m as good as dead now.’ 

‘¢ «Sit back,’ said the woman, and her help- 
meet sank back in a daze. ‘She pushed the 
wrecked top back out of the way. 

‘¢ ‘Hit him,’ she said. 

**Ole had entered into the spirit of the occa- 
sion by now, and he hit that runt of a horse 
a wham on the rump that sounded like a gun 
shot. The plank split, the horse went on to his 
nose and all four wheels of the buggy jerked 
clear of the ground. The horse scrambled up 
stiffly with his morale shattered, only to en- 
counter a man-sized whalin’ from the old 
buggy whip in the woman’s hand, and a 
minute later the crazy outfit whirled over the 
hill in a frenzy of speed. 

‘¢ ¢Py golly,’ said Ole as he rubbed his 
stinging hands, ‘wot you t’ink? I bat me dot 
weeman she wear doze family britches from 
dis after.’ 


Hard Sometimes to Take Needed Stimulant 


‘*Well, she did wear the family britches. 
She wasn’t a he-lookin’ woman, and they tell 
me she’d always before been meek as a mouse; 
but after the adventure by the bridge there 
was some large sized revolution in her con- 
duct. Ole told me of some of the goings on 
at the Warton farm, and they were pathetic 
as well as funny. When an outfit has been 
drifting down hill and getting hard up and 
then suddenly takes a brace it’s a long time 
before results begin to show. It may work its 
head off and save and skimp and struggle 
along and still seem to be a lot worse off than 
it was while things just slid. I guess that’s 
the way the Readheffers found it. Ole takes 
pride in being a hard werker, but he talked 
about ‘dot weeman’ with something like awe 
in his voice. She built fence and plowed corn 
and made hay. She was going from before 
daylight until after dark. But at that I guess 
her biggest job was driving Jason. It must 
have been an awful time for him. He got 
what he needed, but a man can’t help kind of 
pitying a fellow critter who suffers the ex- 
tremity of torment, the way he seemed to. 

‘¢When a lazy and shiftless man is sliding 
down toward the poor house about the last 
thing he lets go off is a few rags of self 
respect which he drapes around his job as 
manager of his business, such as it is. A man 
who is his own boss, even tho he’s such 
a pesky poor one he can’t make a nickel, has 
a marked contempt for a man who works on 
a salary. When there ain’t much of anything 
else left, as was Jason’s case, and you take 
that little away he ain’t got much to lean on. 
Well, Maria took it away, and she done it 
with enthusiasm. Jason was a hired man 
without any wages and without any say 11 
the business. He was an object for a labor 
agitator if there ever was one. He was drove 
like a slave. A man with more spunk would 
of rebelled, I reckon, but then a man with 
more spunk wouldn’t of got into such a posi- 
tion in the first place. Excuses and pleadings 
didn’t get him nothing. His former abundant 
leisure was only a happy memory, for Jason 
rose up and lay down with labor like an old, 
familiar friend. He pretended sickness and 
took to patent medicine to inject a little joy 
and relief into his laborious life, but he didn’t 
get by with it for long. Maria looked him 
over with a cold and ecaleulating eye and took 
him to a doctor. Jason begged that they 
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couldn’t afford a doctor, but Maria said about 
one batch of patent medicine would pay the 
bill. Doe Saylor gave him a good going over 
and said what he needed was exercise, soap 
and water. Jason in a frenzy of horror ac- 
cused him of being in league with Satan for 
the tormenting of unfortunate men. Maria 
took him home and smashed up his medicine 
bottles with an ax. 

*“Come fall, she husked corn like a man and 
rustled a bite to eat while Jason groaned thru 
the job of shoveling off the load. He wanted 
to hire help, but she stopped his mouth with 
a single look. They worked at the corn until 
after the snow was deep, stopping only long 
enough to batten up the crazy old barn and 
the hog house and to bank them with straw. 
They used the odds and ends of lumber around 
the place, for old Warton wouldn’t buy a 
stick, but Maria said she didn’t intend to use 
up feed keeping stock warm when shelter 
would do it just as well. Ole told of seeing 
her carrying hot slops to the hogs and warmed 
water to the cow day after day thru the bitter 
weather. Jason, under compulsion, cut wil- 
low wood for fuel so they wouldn’t have to 
buy coal. They’d raised a pretty good lot of 
potatoes and other vegetables for the winter, 
so their expenditure for food was about noth- 
ing. 

‘*Along in December they marketed some 
right nice hogs, about a dozen, I reckon, and 
got some real money. Jason came out from 
under his cloud and brayed cheerfully for a 
little comfort and excitement. But not by a 
jugful. That money went on savings at the 
bank in Maria’s name to draw interest until 
they ’d need it in the spring, and Jason all but 
died of starved hopes. 


A Little Credit Is a Great Help 


‘*Come spring, they had to buy some equip- 
ment; and I reckon money never was spent 
with greater caution. One day Maria came 
in to see me. She was bony and pale and 
drawn, but she wasn’t pitying herself; not by 
a lot. She said she’d tried to get Mr. Warton 
to provide fertilizer for two of the thinnest 
fields, but he wouldn’t listen to her. I could 
have told her the old skinflint wouldn’t do 
such a thing as that. She explained that she 
had decided to buy it herself if I’d give her 
eredit. She added calmly that she knew they 
were not a good credit risk, but she produced 
a piece of paper with their financial situation 
outlined; not just as a bookkeeper would of 
done it, but clear enough. Well, I asked a 
lot of questions just to see what she’d say, and 
I’m blamed if she didn’t make out a pretty 
sound ease. So I told her I’d stake her to the 
fertilizer. I wanted her to get the very best 
for the money, for by this time I’d taken a 
lot of interest in the fight she was making, so 
I asked our new county agent to have a look 
at the place. I didn’t think he knew a whole 
lot, so I waited until one of the sharps from 
the State farm college came to town; a fel- 
low who is right smart in the ways of prac- 
tical farming as well as in book theory. I told 
him here was a chance to show what a wore 
out farm would do and that if he’d furnish 
the knowledge I’d furnish the nitrates, and 
we’d all get some valuable publicity out of it. 
He went over the farm pretty thoro and gave 
Maria a lot of sound advice. She made good 
use of it, and while the old ruin of a farm 
didn’t come across with any prize yields it 
did pay for the fertilizer several times over 
in inereased production. We made quite a 
blow about it in the papers, and on the 
strength of the showing made on the Warton 
place I inereased my sales of fertilizer the 
next year by a substantial margin. Warton, 
hungry old swine that he was, thought if his 
tenants were getting more crops they ought 
‘o give them to him, and he snooped around 
looking for a way to gouge them; but I had a 
real warm talk with him one day and he 
backed off. 

| For a couple of years they farmed the old 
piace in obscurity and with monstrous hard 
work. They didn’t have building equipment 
or much good machinery, but they did get 
“head. And then Warton up and died, mostly 
of old age and meanness, and the farm was put 


on the market. That was before the land 
boom, and the place was so worn out it was 
sure to go cheap. First I thought of buying 
it for myself; but all of a sudden I wondered 
why the Readheffers couldn’t buy it. And 
while I was turning this over in my mind the 
president of the bank called me up and asked 
me to come over. I happen to be a director 
of the bank. 

‘Well, there was the Readheffers trying to 
arrange for a loan to buy the farm, and the 
president was embarrassed and didn’t seem 
to know what to do with them. Maria again 
had a paper with their financial condition out- 
lined. They could pay $1,200 down, and as the 
‘¢80’? was going to sell for about $9,000 I 
thought that was good enough and told the 
president so. In my enthusiasm I agreed to 


‘sign the note with them, so the first thing 


anybody knew they had the place. 

‘*The rest is kind of commonplace except 
for a point or two. They ain’t out of debt 
yet and may not be for a little while, for 
they’re improving the place right along, and 








“Kast Coast Special” 
Bee Hives 





We are manufacturing Bee Hive Material from Cypress “The 
Wood Eternal,’ which East ,Coast beekeepers are well 
pleased with. 


PRICES ON STANDARD-FRAME HIVE PARTS 








Top Board fae sevesveseneeresSO each 
Standard Body. .. 91¢ each 
Shallow Super... ...61¢ each 
oe ee S7¢ each 
Standard Frames. $7.50 per 100 


Ends mortised for top and bottom bars, bored for wires, top bar 
grooved and wedge furnished. 
Shallow Frames, for Supers (same as above) ............ 
Prices f. o. b. Fort Pierce.- Freight must be added. 
Material is shipped knocked down. Price Quoted does not include nails 
or tin rabit strips. 
We also furnish same material, 8-frame size, as well as a “Jumbo” body 
and frames. 
In addition t} material listed above we manufacture several different sizes 
and grades, etc., and will give details on request. 


East Coast Lumber & Supply Co. 


Our Millwork Plant is equipped to Manufacture all kinds Sash, Doors, 
rim, ete. Send us your plans for es,imate. 


aos-cesseesee 580 per 100 











A BEE HIVE AD THAT BROUGHT BUYERS 





that takes some of the money that otherwise 
would go on the debt. 


Tries to Make Work Horse Human Again 


‘*But one kind of a remarkable change is 
in Maria and Jason. Maria in the fierce heat 
of temper the day the horse balked made up 
her mind to pull out of the bog of poverty 
any way she could, and in doing it she made 
a work horse out of Jason. She done a good, 
thoro, lasting job of it, too. But after 
they got on their feet a little she got kind of 
ashamed of the way he looked to the neigh- 
bors, I reckon, so she started out again to 
make him into aman. That was a blamed big 
undertaking, and between me and you I don’t 
think she’s ever going to get it done. But 
she can make him walk and talk like a pretty 
fair imitation of a man. 

‘¢With a person as shallow as Jason it ain’t 
hard to grow a luxuriant crop of vanity, and 
vanity can sometimes be made to work strange 
results. The crop Maria has raised in Jason, 
even tho he knows it’s phoney, has done him 
worlds of good. Maria keeps as firm a hand 
on the lines as ever; don’t make any mistake 
about that; but she lets Jason kind of pretend 
to drive. She makes decisions at home, and 
then when they come into a place of business 
Jason does most of the talking. He writes 


the checks, too; but he knows blamed well 
that he couldn’t get by with one single mon- 
key shine. He wouldn’t buy a shoestring with- 
out asking Maria first. But they say they get 
on fairly good together, and I know they’re 
pulling out of the woods financially. I wanted 
to tell you about Maria’s dairy herd and her 
cow barn, but there they come.’’ 


Spunk Gets a Fair Chance and Wins 


A jitney drew up to the curb and a man 
and woman got out. The man was clean 
shaven and wore a starched collar and a tie, 
a mark of quality among local farmers, so 
the old retailer told me. But I noticed the 
woman particularly. She was neatly and 
quietly dressed, had a faint tinge of color in 
a rather pailid face and looked a bit worn 
and prematurely old. But her eyes were what 
a stranger would notice first. They burned 
with a steady fire that belied the shy and 
retiring attitude she assumed as she entered 
the office clinging to her husband’s arm. 

‘¢We’ve come in to make final payment on 
the barn, Mr. Wellington,’’ said the man in 
a high, husky voice. 

‘All right,’’ said the retailer, ‘‘I’ve got 
the bill ready for you.’’ 

The man drew out a checkbook and looked 
involuntarily at his wife. Her. eyes seemed 
to turn him around to the desk and to drive 
his pen over the paper. After a few moments 
of talk, in which the old retailer jollied them 
up and in which the woman took no part ex- 
cept to smile understandingly, they went out. 

‘*You must be glad and proud,’’ I remarked, 
‘that you took the trouble to set them on 
their feet.’’ 

‘*Well,’’? said the old retailer, ‘‘I ain’t 
claiming to have had foresight, for I didn’t 
know whether they’d sink or swim. But I 
sure do like spunk in man, woman, horse or 
dog, and I like to see it get a fair chance.’’ 





Keeping Water Barrels from Freezing 


While the use of water barrels and buckets 
may possibly not be the best and most efficient 
method for fire protection, nevertheless there 
are places where such equipment offers the only 
practical means of safeguarding a plant from 
fire. In getting the barrels ready for the win- 
ter they should be overhauled and put in good 
condition. In the first place it is best to use 
all-wood barrels with wood hoops, as metal bar- 
rels, or wood barrels with metal hoops, wear out 
very quickly under the corrosive action of the 
chemicals used to lower the freezing point of the 
water. It is an excellent precaution to paint 
the barrels well inside before they are used in 
the fall and in fact this is necessary where cal- 
cium chloride is used to prevent freezing. In 
sections where temperature of only a few de- 
grees below zero, Fahrenheit, is to be expected, 
sodium chloride, or ordinary salt, will give sat- 
isfactory results. Where very much colder 
weather is expected, calcium chloride can be 
used to good advantage and is not very expen- 
sive. Both sodium chloride and calcium chloride 
should be dissolved in the water before putting 
the solution into the barrels, as it takes consid- _ 
erable physical exertion to dissolve the salt, 
especially as the solution nears saturation. The 
following table gives the amount of caleium 
chloride and sodium chloride to use and the 
approximate temperature at which the solution 
may be expected to freeze: 


, Degrees — Degrees below 


Amount in zero (F. zero (F.) 
pounds per when calcium when sodium 
gallon of chloride is chloride is 
water used used 
EP wadeusee 29° 29° 
D . e¢ecanea 27° 18° 
BM a decuges 25° 15° 
19 ew ineds a. 13. 
sapere ee 18° 6° 
BE <cswadeee 14° 3° 
ee Ste 4° -1° 
neewueks -8 to 4° -3° 
Sei waee was -8 to 11° *-8° 
OS. sécciidas -17 to 19° what 
OS ca ues -27 to 29° 
We er kaews —39 to 41° 
BPS ccs -50 to 54° 


*At 314 pounds. to the gallon the sodium 
chloride solution beeomes saturated and it is 
useless to add more sodium chloride 
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SPRING TO SEE BUILDING BOOM 


OmaHA, Nes., Jan. 4.—One thousand new 
homes are to be built in Omaha this spring, 
according to announcements made by several 
large building concerns. Charles W. Martin 
said that he would start the construction of 
100 more homes early in March. C. G. Carl- 
berg will start further home construction in 
March. He has recently begun work on several 
homes. Temple McFayden will start twenty 
homes in the spring. William B. Drake will 
start twenty-five, and build more later in the 
season. Others who definitely promise build- 
ing in the spring are the Slater Co., Charles 
Randall, Harold Groves, Mattson & Smails, and 
a number of other active operators who have 
sites, money and plans ready. Both local and 
eastern money is now being freely offered for 
home building. 





TO BOOST LUMBER FOR HOME BUILDING 


New York, Jan. 5.—Every national and sec- 
tional lumber manufacturers’ association will 
be invited to participate in the third Own Your 
Home Exposition to be held at the 22nd Regi- 
ment Armory in New York April 16 to 30 inclu- 
sive. It was decided at a meeting of the lum- 
ber and wood products committee, of which 
Arthur E. Lane is chairman, to invite each asso- 
ciation to take space in the lumber and wood 
products section and exhibit its respective 
species of wood. A small percentage will be 
added to the actual cost of the space to help 
defray the general expenses of the local com- 
mittee in looking after the exhibits and in push- 
ing lumber to the front as a building material. 

A considerable sum is being raised in the 
metropolitan district to provide a general ex- 
hibit which will form the center of the lumber 
and wood products section. This exhibit will 
consist of a model 5- or 6-room dwelling built 
entirely of wood and patterned after. the win- 
ning plans in the small house contest now being 


conducted in connection with the Own Your 
Home Exposition. A large reception room will 
be provided for visitors and there will be a 
committee of local lumbermen,on hand at all 
times during the exposition to explain to pros- 
pective home builders the many good qualities 
of lumber as a building material. No prefer- 
ence will be given to any particular species of 
lumber, the committee’s idea being that lumber, 
as lumber, should be thoroly ‘‘sold’’ to those 
visiting the exposition. 

Already several large manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations have applied for space and others have 
inquired about the committee’s plans, showing 
that considerable interest is being manifested 
this year. The lumber and wood products sec- 
tion this year will undoubtedly be one of the 
outstanding features of the entire exposition. 


OLD WHITE PINE BUILDINGS 


The White Pine Bureau, St. Paul, Minn., has 
published No. 6, Vol. VI, of the series of archi- 
tectural monographs dealing with white pine as 
building material. The series has been appear- 
ing at intervals for several years, the purpose 
being to show the value of this pine for build 
ings. A feature of the monographs is pictures 
of old and venerable buildings which are still 
in a good state of preservation. Some of them 
are from one to two centuries old, and a few 
have stood for more than two centuries. Most 
of them are in New England, where the early 
settlers made much use of white pine of the 
finest quality. The latest monograph of the 
series is illustrated with pictures of houses in 
Essex, Conn. 
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A STORY OF “ROMANCE IN RETAILING” 


Herman McLane, secretary-manager of the 
Morganville Home Lumber Co., had just fin- 
ished giving his wife an account of the meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Morganville 
Community Development Association. As he 
settled into his easy chair for a quiet hour with 
a live trade journal, Mrs. McLane returned to 
her task of making out committees for the next 
‘‘Get Together’’ social at the community 
house. 

‘“Let me have that list of names you read 
me just now. Those new shareholders are the 
very families who should be made to feel that 
they are needed in the social activities of Mor- 
ganville. Since they have shown their interest 
in the business prosperity of Morganville by 
helping to build homes they are sure to be 
worth while on the civic side.’’ 


‘*Good head work, Molly! Give the old set 
a rest? It’s all wrong that an affair can’t be 
pulled off unless Doe Strong is the reception 
committee and Hester Hamlin gives a reading. 
Yesterday in talking with H. B. James after 
he’d signed the contract for his new bungalow, 
he mentioned that when on the road he used 
to make money on the side by sleight of hand 
performances. I bet he could put on a per- 
formance pulling rabbits out of his vest pocket 
that would keep the crowd guessing! ’’ 


There was a period of quiet in the room until 
the retailer turned to his wife with ‘‘Listen, 
Molly. Here’s an article by a business man 
telling how he put pep into his business. It’s 
called ‘Romance in Retailing.’ He starts out 
by saying ‘Every successful business has its 
romantic side—a story well worth telling and 
reading. The great danger is, however, that 
too many retailers are losing out on business 
romance, and consequent success, by staying on 
one side of the counter, with the result that 
they neglect.to study the customers’ viewpoint 
and give the constructive help that brings satis- 
faction to both eustomer and retailer.’ ’’ 


[By Agnes M. Olson] 


Molly laid aside her Eversharp and put the 
list of committees conveniently near the tele- 
phone. ‘‘That’s a good way of putting it, 1 
must say. It makes one want to consider con- 
erete cases, doesn’t it?’’ 

‘“Wonder where the romance comes into my 
business,’’ said Herman more to himself than 
aloud. 

His thoughts went back to the convention 
which he and Mrs. McLane had attended that 
winter—convention whose outstanding motif 
had been the need for gaining business read- 
justment thru vision and service. One by one 
the ideas gained at the convention and tried 
out in his year came up for consideration. 
Tho he felt sure that the changes had already 
proved worth while he preferred to take the 
commendation of the president of the Home 
Lumber Co., who had visited the Morganville 
branch only the day before. ‘‘I’m glad you’ve 
tried out that cost system; I’ll put it in all the 
yards. So you can trace the results of the ad- 
vertising policy? Well, that’s fine! I always 
did believe in advertising.’’ 

The service room, tho his chief interest, he 
had left for last consideration. Each day it 
presented new possibilities of development and 
constant unexpected sources of business returns. 
He reviewed the increased interest which the 
office and yard force had taken both in the busi- 
ness and in their individual positions since he 
had put forth this decided merchant aspect 
toward his customers. 


As for Mrs. Roe, he well knew that the serv- 
ice room of the Home Lumber Co. did not begin 
to measure the extent of her part in the growth 
of his business. Only that evening before the 
business meeting of the Community Develop- 
ment Association had begun, Mr. Graham, presi- 
dent of the local chamber of commerce, had 
said to him, ‘‘ Young man, I doubt if we eyen 
would have had this building association if it 


hadn’t been for Mrs. Roe. Do you know that 
she convinced even the milkmen and the black- 
smith that it was to their interest to make home 
owning easy and popular? And look at the 
way we went ‘‘over the top’’ in getting the 
capital subscribed! Her talks to neighborhood 
groups brought in many small shareholders.’’ 
Yes, he was satisfied with the progress of home 
building. 

Unconsciously furthering his line of thought, 
Mrs. McLane said, ‘‘I thought I saw Mr. and 
Mrs. Jensen from Robson’s Corner go into 
the office when I passed this afternoon. What 
happened ?’”’ 

““Yes, they’ve decided to enjoy life as they 
go along. They figure that with a good educa- 
tion, some interesting travel, and a comfortable 
home, the city competition won’t be very keen 
when the time comes for the children to make 
decisions about the future.’’ 

Molly continued to question: ‘‘Seemed to me 
that they had one of Fee Dem Aline’s catalogs 
and some papers along with them. What 
happened???’ 

‘*You bet they did. But the same thing 
worked with them. I took Jensen out thru the 
sheds and showed him the kind of material 
that I would furnish if I built his house, while 
Mrs. Roe talked with Mrs. Jensen about the 
housekeeping end of it. After we’d found out 
everything they wanted and made our sugges- 
tions they went ont to do some trading. They 
came back in about an hour and tho our price 
for the house complete was over $600 higher 
than Fee Dem Aline’s there wasn’t a word 
said. He just looked at her and then put his 
name on the dotted line.’’ 

Herman McLane picked up the trade journal 
again. Mrs. McLane from across the library 
table, followed his glance to the printed page. 
and caught the title ‘‘Romance in Retailing.’’ 
‘*Seems to me, Herman, there’s little need to 
wonder where romance comes into lumber re- 
tailing the way you run it! ”’ 
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Baseball Team to Train at Bogalusa 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 6.—Bogalusa, La., has 
been selected as the 1921 training camp for 
the St. Louis American League (Browns) Base- 
ball Club. Notice of this decision by, Manager 
Bobby Quinn was formally made today in the 
following telegram from Quinn, who is at Boga- 
lusa: 

After looking over all training camps in the 
South have decided that Bogalusa is the most 
beautiful spot we have yet had for training pur- 
poses. We have closed today with Mayor Sullivan 
for the Browns to train at Bogalusa in 1921 and as 
long thereafter as they care to train here. 

The date of the team’s visit south has not 
been decided upon. 


ARAN 


Tells About European Markets 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 4.—J. J. Linehan, 
general sales manager of the Mowbray & Robin- 
son Co., hardwood manufacturer, has returned 
from a trip to Europe during which he visited 
England, France and Belgium and conferred 
with a large number of lumbermen and men 
engaged in allied industries. Mr. Linehan’s 
purpose in making the trip abroad was to con- 
fer primarily with the firm’s own sales repre- 
sentatives abroad and to gain a view of what 
the future held out in the way of a market for 
American hardwoods. Mr. Linehan found the 
lumber industry abroad in very much the same 
situation as that of America, largely affected by 
general conditions rather than by any conditio 
peculiar to the industry itself. : 

European business men are restricted by the 
general curtailment of credit in much the same 
way as Americans are at present and in addi- 
tion the rate of exchange is such as to consti- 
tute a serious drawback to the importation of 
American hardwoods at the present time. 

But underneath the general conservative atti- 

tude adopted toward immediate future busi- 
ness, Mr. Linehan found a tone of optimism 
and an expectation that things would work 
around to a better basis in the new year, 
There was general expectation that things would 
begin to pick up, tho no one was too optimistic 
over 1921 prospects. In short, the trade ex- 
pected that the worst of the depression was 
over and that a betterment would soon be un- 
der way but that it would be somewhat of a slow 
proéess in comparison with the business boom of 
the war years, 
_ There is a good potential market for Amer- 
ican hardweods in the three countries visited, 
but the extent and volume of actual orders will 
depend to a large measure on the speed with 
which general conditions are readjusted in both 
Europe and America. 





$2,000,000 Deal Made 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 1.—Negotiations have 
been closed for the transfer of a lumber mill 
site and building at Toledo, Ore., 24 miles of 
railroad and 12,500 acres of timber land in 
Benton County, from the United States Spruce 
Production Corporation to the Pacifie Spruce 
( 0. for a consideration of $2,000,000. 

Fentress Hill, of San Francisco, and his 
associates are incorporators of the Pacific 
Spruce Co. and the sale was handled thru the 
local office of the United States Spruce Produce- 
‘ton Corporation. According to officials of the 
purchasing company, logging and mill opera- 
“ions will begin early in the spring. 

The mill is located at the headwaters of 
Yaquina Bay, three-quarters of a mile from 
Voledo, and has a capacity of 250,000 feet an 
‘-nour shift. The mill site comprises forty- 
three and a half acres of tidewater and is 
served with spur tracks connecting with the 
Southern Pacifie line. According to official re- 
ports of the spruce production corporation the 
mill was 90 percent completed when operations 
were discontinued. 


The Alsea Southern Railroad, which went 
with the purchase, starts from the south side 
of Yaquina Bay and is connected by a car 
barge with the Southern Pacific and Yaquina 
Northern lines. The road runs 23.4 miles south, 
about half of this distance following adjacent 
to the coast, and has on its south end nearly a 
mile of graded roadbed on which tracks have 
not been laid: Spurs have been graded into 
the adjacent timber and 2.56 miles of siding 
has been completed. The road is under no 
obligations as a common carrier. 

The timber land transferred, known as the 
Blodgett tract, lies north of the Yachats River 
and south of the Alsea River. The tract 
cruised 786,102,000 feet board measure when 
bought by the Government. Of this amount 
8167744,000 is fir, 253,765,000 spruce, 200,476,- 
000 hemlock and 15,100,000 cedar. 


Forest Experiment Stations Proposed 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WasuineTon, D. C., Jan. 5—Lumbermen are 

taking a keen interest in a bill introduced by 

Senator Ransdell, of Louisiana, early in this 

session appropriating $50,000 for the establish- 

ment of a forest experiment station in the 
southern States, the location to be chosen by 
the secretary of agriculture, and its maintenance 
during the coming fiscal year. This bill is of 
special significance as showing the extension 
and increase of the interest in and realization 
of the importance of the perpetuation of the 
forests and forest industries of the South. 

In this connection the Ferest Service today 


called attention to the introduction by Senator: 


Fletcher a year ago of a bill proposing a similar 





The second and final instalment of 
the article entitled ‘‘Federal Income 
and Profits Taxes,’’ by S. L. Heacock, 
which was to have appeared in this 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, has been held over because of 
unavoidable circumstances and will ap- 
pear in the Jan. 15 issue.—Editor. 











appropriation for a forest experiment station 
on the Florida national forest. Says the Forest 
Service: 


These two bills are an indication of the real need 
in two of the most important southern timber 
States. If additional evidence were required, it is 
readily found in the provisions for reforestation 
being made in the operations of some of the pro- 
gressive southern lumbermen. 

Henry E. Hardtner, at Urania, La., has, for 
example, secured several excellent natural stands 
of young longleaf pine on his cut-over lands by 
protecting them from fire and hogs. Another illus- 
tration is that of the Great Southern Lumber Co., 
which is providing for a new crop of trees on its 
eutting areas by reserving groups of mature trees 
to furnish seed. 

All who are interested in the southern pine for- 
ests, one of the most important natural resources 
of the southern States, should help to secure the 
passage of a bill providing for a forest experiment 
station in the southern pine region. 


Representative Timberlake has introduced in 
the House a bill appropriating $30,000 for the 
continuance of the Fremont forest experiment 
station in Colorado. Its purpose is to provide 
for experiments to determine the most satisfac- 
tory methods for managing forests and forest 
lands in Colorado and neighboring States. The 
cut in the appropriation for the current fiscal 
year necessitated a reduction of the work at 
this station to that which could be done by one 
technical man. Speaking of this bill, the For- 
est Service says: 

The passage of Representative Timberlake's bill 
would provide for putting the work on a basis 
where a large volume of valuable data could be 
turned out, just at a time when the realization of 
the seriousness of the timber situation in the United 
States makes the need for reliable information 
especially urgent. 

Bills for forest experiment stations in other 
States also have been introduced. 


Masons Reduce Wages Voluntarily 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

Sat LaKe City, Utan, Jan. 5.—We have 
about 250 laborers and manufacturers on our 
payroll. On Dec. 20 we posted a notice, effec- 
tive immediately, reducing wages approximately 
20 percent. Knowingly we lost only three mep 
and I posted a letter thanking the employees 
for the kindly spirit in which they accepted the 
enforced reduction. We had eight masons work- 
ing at $10 a day, but being nearly thru on con- 
struction and wishing to rush things to com- 
pletion I considered it inadvisable to reduce 
their wages for fear of delay. On Dee. 30 the 
foreman notified me that the masons had unani- 
mously offered to reduce their pay to $1 an hour 
or $8 a day. This was absolutely done of their 
own free will and without any suggestion from 
me. While operating on the American plan no 
union masons were working.— LAWRENCE GREEN, 
Manager, Utah Fire Clay Co. 


———eo—erowr ee 


Discuss Increase in Wharfage Rates 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Jan. 3.—At a special 
meeting today, the Jacksonville Wholesale Lum- 
bermen’s Association discussed one of the 
most important matters that has come up for its 
attention for some time. This had to do with 
the proposition of the city commission to in- 


' erease the wharfage rates from 25 cents a thou- 


sand for sixty days to $1.50 a thousand for 
ninety days. The local wholesalers feel that this 
increase, if made effective, which will naturally 
inerease the price of lumber, will make coast- 
wise and transatlantic shipments prohibitive, 
and would not only affect the Jacksonville port 
but practically every other port in the south 
Atlantic and Gulf States. It is probaby true 
that it will affect every commodity other than 
lumber also. 

Vice president Clyde Taylor presided in the 
absence of President T. M. Griffin, who was out 
of town. He called upon Secretary 8S. A. Jack- 
son for an outline of the dispute that had arisen 
between the wholesalers and the city commission. 
Mr. Jackson stated that he and G. L. Moore had 
appeared before the commission and had ob- 
tained an extension of time in order to get the 
committee together to secure all possible data 
so that the wholesalers’ case could be presented 
in a satisfactory manner. Mr. Moore, who is 
traffic manager of the association, outlined the 
new tariff that the city commission is trying to 
put thru. 

A discussion of the matter made clear the 
fact that the wholesalers are open to conviction 
and there is no doubt but that the lumbermen 
will come to some sort of compromise with the 
commission. The committee which has been 
chosen to confer with the city commission con- 
sists of G. L. Moore, S. A. Jackson, H. W. Taylor, 
G. D. Gay, Clyde Taylor, T. M. Keller and C. J. 
Williamson. This committee has been author- 
ized by the association to do all it possibly can 
to kill the proposed increase in wharfage rates, 
and will meet with the city commission tomor- 
row. 

J. H. Burton, of J. H. Burton & Co., of New 
York, who was present, stated that he felt cer- 
tain that the Southern Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation and American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation would endorse the action of the Jackson- 
ville association in this matter. 

Another question brought up was that of 
eodperation with the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill 
Association in the matter of water competitive 
rates. It was decided to get in touch with the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion and express a desire to codperate with it and 
also to send a representative of the Jacksonville 
association to the directors’ meeting this week 
in Chicago of the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association. H. W. Taylor was chosen to rep- 
resent the Jacksonville lumbermen. 
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Community’s Boundaries Determined by Unity of Interests 


Not all the communities that have learned to 
cooperate for promoting the public welfare have 
realized at the same time the importance of 
coordinating their activities. Often the need of 
community cooperation is seen and work is un- 
dertaken without first understanding the prob- 
lems to be solved. More and more the value 
of preliminary study, of the social survey, is 
recognized. The best mathematician sees the 
probable solution of his problem before he puts 
pencil to paper. While the solution of com- 
munity problems can not be foreseen or pre- 
dicted in that way, yet there are certain 
fundamental principles to be observed that can 
be known before the work of solution is begun. 
Work in behalf of the public welfare is more 
likely to be successful, is more likely to give ade- 
quate returns for the expenditures of time and 
money, if the nature of the problem and the 
probable means of solution are known in ad- 
vance. 

Many careful studies of rural problems have 
been made, much preliminary work has been 
performed and the fundamental principles of 
cummunity building have been pretty well es- 
tablished. Some of the most promising work 
of this kind has been done by educational 
institutions, and where its purpose has been to 
fit teachers for rural community work progress 
has been made in providing competent commu- 
nity leaders. 

Educating for Community Leadership 


The Illinois State Normal University has at- 
tacked rural community problems via the edu- 
cational route; having established a_ rural 
educational department, which is under the di- 
rection of H. A. Bone. Prof. Bone has made a 
valuable contribution to the literature of com- 
munity building in the Normal School Quarterly 
for July, 1920; the first part of which is en- 
titled ‘‘The Small Rural Community: Its Life 
and Education.’’ The second part deals with 
the facilities of the Normal University for fit- 
ting teachers for work in’ such communities. 
Incidentally, Prof. Bone draws a very attractive 
picture of the opportunities offered to trained 
workers in the rural field. He shows that there 
are many new developments, more in fact than 
in any other field; and that the trained rural 
educator of the future will receive better com- 
pensation in money and the finer satisfactions of 
life than will the worker in almost any other 
field. 

Every person seriously interested in the ad- 

vancement of education and in the betterment of 
his community will find in the quarterly article 
referred to much that is inspiring and helpful. 
Prof. Bone’s discussion of basic community 
facts is especially appropriate for reproducing 
here: - 
‘<The secret of the advance of the city lies in 
collective action. The problems of the city were 
apparent and insistent. It was found that an 
individual here and there, working without co- 
operation, could not make the desired progress. 
The same was true of small groups working in- 
dependently. Cities which have made and are 
making the most progress are those that have 
learned to codrdinate but not duplicate. They 
have learned to tax themselves for common 
benefits which could not be secured thru in- 
dividual or small-group effort. 


Larger-Group Codperation Necessary 


‘*This is the great principle of social advance. 
There are fundamental needs which are met by 
the family relationship and can be met in no 
other way. There are some needs which may 
be met by a small group of families, the ‘neigh- 
borhood.’ Man’s gregarious instincts, however, 
are not satisfied by family and neighborhood 
associations alone. There are certain social sat- 
isfactions which are secured by larger groups, 
and there are certain institutions designed to 


meet these needs which can not be efficient un- 
less supported by a group larger than the family 
or the neighborhood. 


“*On the other hand, the group may be too, 


large. Among lower animals, there is a proper 
size for efficiency of the herd, the flock, the 
swarm, or the pack; a minimum and a maximum, 
which determines the number composing it. Be- 
low this the group does not prosper, probably 
perishes. Beyond this, the group divides into 
separate units. In social life the law of di- 
minishing returns is operative just as in eco- 
nomic life. 

‘*There is a group which may support an efti- 
cient church, an efficient school system, make 
proper provision for health and recreation and 
sociability. A smaller group may have a weak 
struggling church, an inefficient school and un- 
satisfactory provisions for sociability. A larger 
group may be compelled to multiply the size of 
these institutions beyond the point of efficiency, 
or to multiply the number of social agencies 
and institutions, which tends to lessen the sense 
of group solidarity. 

‘*The social group of sufficient size to sup- 
port its own trading center, its own mail 





The Community 

‘*The more the natural interests that 
may be organized around one center the 
stronger will be the current of com- 
munity spirit. There is no natural divi- 
sion of interest between the open coun- 
try and the small town which grew out 
of it. 

‘*The economic interest of the open 
country gave rise to the village. When 
unimpeded, the village in most instances 
became the mail center, the political cen- 
ter, the religious center, the recreational 
center. 


‘‘There is increasing evidence that 
the village is becoming the recognized 
geographic, and as a result the psychical 
center, of rural community life. 


‘*Those small communities which to- 
day are making the most satisfactory 
readjustments are those that have estab- 
lished this one common center with the 
trade boundary, the religious boundary, 
the recreational boundary, and the edu- 
cational boundary co-terminous.’’ 











center, its own recreation center, and its own 
sociability, educational and religious center, 
without unnecessary duplication of social 
agencies may be termed a community. 


Need of Codperation Slow to Appear 


‘Tt has been said that the city has learned 
the value of codperation, and because of this 
has been able to offer special attractions. to its 
own inhabitants and to draw many of the resi- 
dents of the small community to it. The small 
rural community has not learned this lesson. 
It has not done so because its problems have 
been less insistent. The city was confronted 
with intolerable conditions which led to thought- 
ful attention to the discovery and application 
of remedies. The necessity for codperative ac- 
tion was sharp and called for immediate relief. 
Failure to act brought immediate and evident 
undesirable consequences. On the other hand it 
took several decades for the lack of codperative 
action to become apparent in the life of the 
rural community, and finally in the life of the 
nation. The barrenness of the intensely individ- 
ualistie and isolated life of the pioneer period 
was thought to be of necessity the only possible 
life outside of the city; hence little effort was 
made to secure those satisfactions that come by 


the codperation of several neighborhoods. ‘I), 
necessity for community action was not brough: 
to the foreground. The failure to realize thi: 
has prevented the development of those socia| 
attractions which make any community a desir 
able place in which to live for those who are 
not satisfied with the more primitive life of the 
pioneer. This has resulted in an exodus of 
many of the most active and wideawake members 
of the small community. The first step toward 
making the small community as socially attrac 
tive as the city is for it to realize the advantage 
of collective effort over individual or family or 
neighborhood effort. 

‘<Tt is important, not only that the superiority 
of community action over the effort of an 
individual or of a small group of individuals be 
recognized. It is necessary to establish a clear 
concept of what constitutes a community. 
There is evidence that some unwise policies have 
been followed in attempting to improve life in 
small communities thru failure to understand 
the term. In some instances open neighborhoods 
have attempted to improve their schools by 
combining two or three neighborhood schools. 
The same effort has been made toward strength- 
ening the country church, and in two or three 
instances a neighborhood house has been erected 
in the open country. 


Town and Country Are a Unit 


‘“This has grown out of the belief that the 
open country is not related to the village or 
small town which is a product of the open coun 
try and is still linked to it. On the other hand, 
the village and small town have attempted to 
reorganize their life and social policies as if 
they were not related to the surrounding open 
country from which they draw their sustenance. 
There have been those who would organize the 
life of the open country in such a way as to dis 
connect it from the village in every respect, ex 
cept for business purposes, and there has been 
a tendency on the part of the small town to 
separate itself from the country. Except in an 
isolated open-country area of considerable ex 
tent and only remotely connected with its trad- 
ing center, this policy has not proved wise. 
There has been lacking the incentive of num 
bers, and it has violated a fundamental principle 
of community organization. * * * * 

‘The rural village and country town have lost 
by this erroneous idea of separateness of inter- 
ests from the open country. Too often they 
have aped the city. They often resent being 
termed ‘rural.’ The small country town has 
lacked the spirit of codperation and community 
action, which has characterized the city, and 
it has lacked many of the advantages of the 
open country. It has the tendency to copy the 
city without having the conditions of the city, 
and it often ‘feels above’ the open country. 
As a result, the rural village has been in a worse 
condition socially than either the city or the 
open country. There is more truth than fiction 
in the old adage, ‘God made the country, man 
made the city, but the devil made the smal! 
town.’ 

Social Poverty Causes Hegira 


‘<Tt has been said, ‘When you think it over, it 
seems as if the worst problem for the boy 0) 
girl may be life in a half-grown village or smal! 
town. There we may not have either the health- 
ful work of the farm or the wide variety of 
interests of the city. Poor shows are degrading, 
but the town can not afford high-class ones. 
Churches are likely to be weak and perhaps too 
numerous. Gambling clubs and ‘‘ speak easies’ 
are likely to be common, and many a boy or girl 
gets a downward start in such a place.’ As 4 
result, the most ambitious young people are leav- 
ing the rural village in quite as large numbers 
as they have the open country, and they will 
continue to do so until the true concept of what 
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constitutes the rural community is established 
id attempt made by the entire community as a 
numunity to make social life more attractive.’’ 
Prof. Bone notes that, tho much has been 
ie to improve economic conditions in the open 
vuntry, “‘little has been done, however, to 
prove health, increase social attractiveness 
- improve educational facilities in any funda- 
yental way in most parts of the country.’’ Of 
wessity much of the bulletin is given over to 
e discussion of rural problems from the edu- 


cational viewpoint. But Prof. Bone has this to 
say about the business aspect of community life 
as related to social improvement: 

‘«The small rural community must be econom- 
ically prosperous. This is a basic necessity. 
Further social improvement is impossible with- 
out it. But so long as the small community must 
go to the city for recreation and sociability and 
for better educational facilities, just that long 
will it be drained of its best resources. Rural 
life must be made socially attractive. This will 


be secured only thru codperative effort of the 
entire community acting as a community in mo- 
bilizing its own resources. Proper educational 
facilities will be afforded only when the entire 
community codperates in securing a school fitted 
especially to the needs of the small rural com- 
munity. We must cease thinking of improve- 
ments in economic welfare alone or in terms of 
the single family or of the neighborhood, but 
rather of the increased attractiveness of all- 
round living in terms of the entire community.’’ 





AN OFFICE THAT STIMULATES HOME BUILDING 


I'REBPORT, N. Y., Jan. 3.—With the recent 
completion of its new home, the John J. Ran- 
dall Co. strengthened its reputation as one of 
the most progressive retail lumber establish- 
ments on Long Island. The senior member of 
the firm has been in the lumber and real es- 
tate business on Long Island for the last 
thirty-four years and for some time it has 
been his ambition to ereet a building that 
would be an ornament to the community and 
at the same time accommodate the demands 
ot his ever growing enterprise. 

The new building is an ornament even in 
one of the handsomest residential sections of 
this thriving Long Island community, The 
building fronts on a park and serves partly 
to hide the view of a 2-acre yard that just 


ing are kept spotlessly clean and the firm 
boasts that it has established a precedent for 
other men in the lumber business to shoot at. 

The senior Randall may be said to be the 
father of three firms now prospering in the 
lumber business on the island. John J. Ran- 
dall was formerly in partnership with Lewis 
H. Ross, under the firm name of Ross & Ran- 
dall. Subsequently Mr. Randall withdrew 
from the firm and a few years later Mr. Ross 
sold out to C. M. Foreman, who is now pro- 
prietor of the only other large lumber estab- 
lishment in Freeport. Meanwhile Mr. Ross 
has established a thriving business in Bald- 
win, one station away on the Long -Island 
Railroad, where he is supplying the needs of 
one of the most fashionable and prosperous 
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This fine office of the John J. Randall Co. fits in splendidly in a neighborhood of homes and sug- 
gests a real home to the passerby as well as customer 


now is well stocked with lumber of all kinds 
eud whieh, as well, contains two new ware- 
uses. Spurs of the Long Island Railroad 
acks facilitate the handling of building ma- 
ials. 
“ven tho a vigorous man for his years, John 
Randall has relinquished most of the active 
rk of the firm and this has devolved upon 
son, Ernest S. Randall, who is recognized 
one of the most enterprising men in the 
ber business on the Island. The Messrs. 
idall are both members of the Long Island 
nber Dealers’ Association, and for years 
e been active in its counsels. 
\tho in part retirement, Mr. Randall, sr., 
ids much of his time in his office, and there 
iothing that goes on in the building line 
vhere on the Island in which he is not 
“ocply interested. His firm has been active 
in hundreds of building projects and in nu- 
ii rous eases has sold the land and then sup- 
i the lumber with which a residence or 
factory was built. 
en residences encroached upon the lum- 
yard and showed it up to a disadvantage, 
was John J. Randall who conceived the idea 
of erecting a building that would serve to at- 
t rather than retard the coming of new res- 
‘dents. The grounds about the Randall build- 


communities to be found in the vicinity of 
New York City. 

Mr. Foreman’s place is just across the town 
from the Randall establishment and even tho 
he had the misfortune to be burned out re- 
cently, he expects to convert this untimely oe- 
currence into an asset. As a matter of fact, 
Mr. Foreman refused to let the fire interfere 
with his business for as much as one day. 

Ernest S. Randall believes the lumber busi- 
ness will attain new heights of prosperity as 
soon as ‘‘econfidence has been restored.’’ He 
said: 

‘*T do not consider prices fair, except in 
shingles and southern pine. I mean by that 
I do not believe prices are such that they will 
immediately attract home builders. Of course, 
I know that the prices are proportionate to 
eost of manufacture, but I believe we will 
have to reduce production expenses and cut 
the cost of lumber before people will fall over 
themselves in the scramble to get homes. 

‘*There are hundreds of persons waiting to 
build. No doubt of that, but all of our in- 
quiries indicate that they are willing to keep 
on waiting rather than pay present prices for 
lumber. I am not a pessimist, but I believe 
the cost of labor is coming down and I be- 
lieve other cireumstances will operate to 


. 


bring values lower. I don’t share the opinion 
o. those who think we are at rock-bottom 
prices. 

‘*Most of our lumber comes thru by rail, so 
the Long Island market is not going to be af- 
fected materially by the easement in lighter- 
age. This will benefit the big wholesale firms 
along Newtown Creek and in other localities 
in Brooklyn and to a certain extent may af- 
fect us, but not appreciably. Free lighterage 
will simply put the Brooklyn firms on the same 
plane with the dealers in Jersey, which is a 
big advantage to them, and naturally anything 
that helps the market anywhere in this com- 
munity will help us down on the Island. 

‘*Reductions in the price of lumber so far 
have done little more than absorb the increase 
in freight charges. But I see no reason why 
prices should not go down in all lines and I 
believe that when we put business back on a 
sensible, normal, prewar basis we will be in 
for one of the biggest boom times we ever 
had.’’ 

The Randall company covers a wide terri- 
tory by auto trucks, and altho content to deal 
exclusively with Freeport trade it never misses 
an opportunity when it presents itself any- 
where within a reasonable radius 





PAPER FROM SOUTHERN PINE AND RED GUM 


The possibility of using southern pine and 
red gum for the production of high-grade book 
and magazine paper has been demonstrated in 
recent trials at the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, Madison, Wis. Book paper requires for 
its manufacture two kinds of wood—a long 
fibered wood, such as spruce, to impart 
strength, and some short fibered hardwood to 
give the formation, finish, opacity, and other 
printing qualities. The southern pines are 
long fibered woods, excellently suited for the 
manufacture of wrapping paper and fiber 
board, but their pitch content and the diff- 
culty of bleaching them have heretofore been 
obstacles in the way of their use for white 
paper. These obstacles, it has been shown, 
ean be overcome in a large measure by proper 
cooking conditions and improved bleaching 
methods. Red gum is typical of many south- 
ern hardwoods that might be used with the 
pines in the manufacture ef the better grades 
of printing paper. 

The laboratory experiments indicate that 
one cord each of loblolly pine and red gum are 
capable of yielding one ton of paper, at a cost 
which should allow a good profit under pre- 
vailing conditions. 

The utilization of the southern pines for 
book paper would spread the burden of the 
pulpwood supply over considerable territory 
which is favored with a large annual growth 
of timber. In fact, altho the bulk of the 
standing timlr of the United States is in the 
Far West, the bulk of the annual growth is 
now in the South. Pines and hardwoods are 
distributed thruout the southern States in 
proportions well suited for the manufacture 
of book paper, and the forests are near the 
centers of paper consumption as well as the 
supplies of coal, chemicals, and other neces- 
sary raw materials. 

Additional information and samples of the 
paper made in the trial runs of pine and red 
gum may be obtained from the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory on request. 
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Lumber Industry United On Publicity Campaign 


Lumbermen representing all sections of the 
United States in mass meeting at Chicago, Jan. 
5 and 6, took steps to unite the industry in a 
campaign of publicity at the most favorable 
period in the history of the industry for a move- 
ment of that kind. Leaders in the industry were 
unanimous in declaring that lumber is now in a 
position to get a sympathetic hearing, because 
prices of lumber are lower than those of any 


other commodity used in construction, and be- 
cause prices have reached the bottom, so that, 
so far as lumber is concerned an investment in 
construction is as safe as it ever has been. 

This mass meeting was called by the follow- 
ing telegram, signed by Edward Hines, of the 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, and in 
brief form explains the situation and the pur- 
pose of the meeting. The response was prompt, 


enthusiastic and widely representative. When 
the lumbermen came together they were a unit 
in the belief that the time is ripe for such a 
campaign, and the resolutions and recommenda- 
tions adopted are, in their judgment, calculated 
to put into motion quickly just such a campaign 
as is needed: 

Lumber values have taken a severe deflation. At 
present labor producing lumber is taking its de 





Resolutions Recommending Publicity Campaign 





TO CALL MEETING OF ALL MATERIAL MEN 


At a mass meeting of lumbermen, held in Chicago, Jan. 5 and 6, 
1921, at which was represented the entire lumber industry from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, after full 
consideration the following resolution was passed: 

WHEREAS, There is a pressing national need for the revival of 
building activity, so that the people may have adequate and suitable 
homes, and that necessary industries may be able to secure the facili- 
ties essential to their efficient operation; and 

WHEREAS, The prompt restoration of normal processes in the pro- 
duction and distribution of commodities and the early resumption of 
building require that a basis of building costs be reached in the reson- 
able permanence of which the public will have confidence; and 

WHEREAS, The resumption of normal building activity may not be 
expected until the prices of commodities entering into the cost of con- 
struction shall be publicly understood and the reasons therefor; and 

WHEREAS, An important factor, which concerns every community 
in our country, is that of labor; and 

WHEREAS, We believe in the dignity of labor, as no country on 
earth has ever had prosperity long continued where labor has been 
discriminated against, or where it has not received a just reward; 
and we believe that, altho it must have its proper reward, it must, if 
building activity is to be successfully revived, accept, in most localities, 
less than its present wage scales; therefore, be it 

Resolved, At this mass meeting representing the producers of lum- 
ber thruout the country, that “in our judgment, to the end that con- 
struction activity may be resumed, and the needs of the people be sup- 
plied on a fair, just and stable basis, all construction industries, and 
labor in the building trades, should recognize the deflation which has 
taken place, and should place their respective activities upon a basis 
consistent with the public interest in the revival of building activity,” 

We, therefore, call upon all other industries, and labor, which fur- 
nish the essential elements entering into the costs of construction, to 
join with us in contributing their just part toward the resuscitation of 
the activity of this needful industry. 

To this end, the producers of lumber pledge themselves, and invite 
the codperation of all other essential industries, referred to in this 
resolution, and of all those who are interested in reaching a practicable 
solution of the nation’s housing problem and in promoting the happi- 
ness, peace and comfort, and the profitable employment of the Ameri- 
can people. 

We, therefore, request the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion to call, thru its executive officers, a conference of these essential 
industries, for Jan. 21 and 22, 1921, at Chicago, Ill., to the end that 
these and the related problems of finance, transportation, taxation and 
the restoration of public confidence, may be properiy considered, and 
ways and means devised for attaining the end sought; namely, the 
revival of the building industries of the United States. 


_ INVITING WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS 


Realizing the importance of the wholesale and retail branches of the 
lumber industry in the efficient distribution of our products, and feeling 
that any plans for the promotion of building industry will be incom- 
plete and lack irf results without their co-operation, we recommend that 
in all of our deliberations and undertakings connected with the revival 
of building activity représentatives of these two branches of the in- 
dustry be invited to participate. 


SYMPATHY AND COMMENDATION OF EDWARD HINES 


WHEREAS, We, representatives of the lumber manufacturing in- 
dustry of the United States, having been called together by a committee 
of which our worthy and esteemed associate, Edward Hines of Chicago, 
is chairman, for the censideration of matters of vital importance to our 
industry, involving consideration ef measures by which the revival of 
building activities might be stimulated for the welfare of the public; 
be it hereby ~* 

Resolved, That we sincerely deplore the illness which has prevented 
Mr. Hines’ personal presence and .participation in our deliberations, 
and that we hereby convey to him our expressions of appreciation of his 
interest in everything that pertains to the welfare of the lumber indus- 
try, and express our pleasure at his rapid recovery and our hopes for 
his prompt return to his business, family and friends. 


RECOMMENDING NORTHERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ PLAN 

Resolved, That we heartily commend the action of the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association in using the medium of publicity to 
lead the way back to normal in the prices of all elements entering into 
building construction, including labor; that we commend their plan to 


the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for use in meeting 
the said emergency if and when in the judgment of the directors of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association the occasion demands 
it, and request those in charge of the campaign of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association to lay before the directors of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association all helpful data in their possession 
and to give to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association every 
assistance which their experience as pioneers has shown to be available. 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLICITY FOR THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


In order to carry out the purposes of the various resolutions sub- 
mitted, we recommend that the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation undertake the raising of the necessary funds by adopting one 
of the three following proposals: 

PROPOSAL | 

That each regional lumber manufacturers’ association assess its 
members the equivalent of not more than 2 cents per thousand feet of 
production during the calendar year 1920. 

That 10 percent of the total amount thus assessed be payable at 
an early date; that the remainder be payable in instalments at such 
periods as may be later arranged. 

That the funds thus provided be administered by the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, thru a committtee consisting of one 
representative of each regional association making above assessment, 
and under the general advice and guidance of the executive committee 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

PROPOSAL Il 

That the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, acting with 
the advice and under the guidance of the executive committee of its 
board of directors, be requested to ask lumber manufacturers, whole- 
salers and retailers, whether they are or are not members of any 
regional lumber manufacturers’ association, for subscriptions to a pub- 
licity fund, such subscriptions to be equivalent to not more than 2 
cents per thousand feet of lumber produced or handled during the 
calendar year 1920, the total fund thus raised to be administered by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in the manner indicated 


under Proposal |. 
PROPOSAL lil 

That regional lumber manufacturers’ associations be requested to 
raise a publicity fund of a certain minimum amount, in the case of 
each such association, said fund to be administered by the regional 
associations in accordance with the general publicity plan to be worked 
out by a committee of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
consisting of one or more representatives of each regional association 
joining in this activity. 


ADVERTISING ADDRESSED TO RETAILERS 


Resolved, That we recommend to the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the publication of an advertisement in the lumber 
journals, addressed to the retail lumber dealers. 





INFORMING NATIONAL CHAMBER’S HOUSING EXPERT 


Resolved, That the secretary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association be, and he is hereby requested to immediately 
acquaint the housing. expert of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States as to the present condition of prices in the lumber industry, and 
with the fact that so far as lumber is concerned, the housing needs of 
this country can be supplied on a normal basis. 





FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION LUMBER INVESTIGATION 


WHEREAS, The Federal Trade Commission pursuant to a resolution 
adopted by it Nov. 17, 1919, instituted thru its legal department an 
investigation of the lumber industry; and 

WHEREAS, The field investigations of the commission’s examiners 
were discontinued several months ago; and 

WHEREAS, At that time the demand for lumber and prices received 
therefor were at the highest point reached in the history of the indus- 
try, and were abnormally high during the entire period covered by the 
field investigation of the commission’s examiners; and 

WHEREAS, Since the time when such field investigations were dis- 
continued the mill prices of lumber have declined from 45 percent to 
65 percent; and 

WHEREAS, We understand that the commission desires to secure 
complete and accurate information, correctly representing the facts 
about the lumber industry; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we request the Federal Trade Commission to bring 
down to date its investigation of the lumber industry. 
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tation. Values of other building commodities have 
vot taken their reduction. Reduction of all build- 
ing material and labor is essential to start build- 
ing activities. 

Representative lumbermen including Long, Kirby, 
Bloedel, Griggs, Weyerhaeuser, Keith, Goodman 
join me in calling meeting at Congress Hotel, Jan. 
5, and if necessary continue on the 6th to take in- 
ventory of actual lumber and building conditions 
and inaugurate some policy legally and as condi- 
tions warrant to place industry properly before the 
public, secure proper credit for our true situation, 
attempt to crystallize favorable public sentiment, 
influence other building materials and labor to do 
their preportion so that construction so badly 
needed in this country can be promptly started. 

We all consider the situation such that confer- 
ence is absolutely necessary. Appreciate your mak- 
ing a special effort to attend and you are at lib- 
erty to ask the secretary of your association to 
accompany you. Answer please. 

The mass meeting was called to order at the 
Congress Hotel at 10 o’clock Jan. 5, but because 
of the large attendance it became necessary to 
adjourn to the ball room of the Auditorium 
Hotel. Owing to the fact that Mr. Hines had 
been taken suddenly ill and had been removed 
to a hospital for an operation, the meeting was 
called to order by W. 8. Bennett, general counsel 
for the Edward Hines Lumber Co., who ex- 
plained the purposes of the conference, as indi- 
com in the foregoing telegram. On motion 
R. B. Goodman, of the Sawyer Goodman Lum- 
ber Co., Marinette, Wis., was chosen chairman 
and I. H. Fetty, president of the Savannah 
River Lumber Co., secretary. 


It was the experience of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association in carrying on a 
similar campaign in Minnesota that led to the 
calling of this meeting. E. L. Carpenter of 
the Shevlin-Carpenter interests, briefly explained 
the experience of the pine association and said 
that he was convinced that the publicity was ac- 
complishing its objective. 

The campaign of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association consisted largely of ad- 
vertising in the daily press showing that lumber 
was the one building material that had gone 
down to bed rock in price. The details of the 
publicity were explained by R. E. Saberson, 
Piet sales manager of the Thompson Yards, 
Ine, who prepared the copy and directed the 
campaign. Other speakers were Dr. Wilson 
Compton, Chicago, secretary-manager National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association; J. E. 


’ Rhodes, New Orleans, La., secretary-manager 


Southern Pine Association; F. Bannister, 
Kansas City, Mo., Long-Bell Lumber Co.; Frank 
Schopftin, Kansas City, Mo., Central Coal & 
Coke Co.; G. A. Townsend, Bogalusa, La., Great 
Southern Lumber Co.; J. H. Bloedel, Seattle, 
Wash., Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills; G. E. 
Watson, New Orleans, La., secretary Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association; L. R. Put- 
man, Chicago, directing manager American 
Wholesale Lumber Association; W. A. Gilchrist, 
of Chicago; J. W. Blodgett, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; F. H. Farwell, Orange, Tex., general 
nanager Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co.; and J. 
'f. Kirby, Houston, Tex., president National 
umber Manufacturers’ Association. 


Following the discussion Judge Bennett moved 
‘ae appointment of a committee on resolutions 
‘o be named by the chairman, who was to be 
x-officio a member. The chair announced the 
ollowing: 


' W. Blodgett, Grand Rapids, Mich., chairman 
trade extension committee, National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

H. Kirby, Houston, Tex., president National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

. H. Bloedel, Seattle, Wash., president Bloedel 

Donovan Lumber Mills. 

L. Carpenter, Minneapolis, Minn., Shevlin- 

_Carpenter interests. 

V. A. Gilchrist, Chicago, member trade extension 
committee National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. 

. J. Bannister, Kansas City, Mo., vice president 

_ and treasurer Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

‘rank oenoptin, assistant to president Central 
Coal & Coke Co. 

v. S. Bennett, _ general counsel Edward 
Hines Lumber Co. 

S. Case, Spokane, Wash., 

Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. 


The following also were asked to sit with the 
committee: 


O. Anderson, Marion, C., member board di- 
rectors North Carolina Pine ‘Association. 
Swan, Oshkosh, Wis., secretary Northern 


general manager 


if) 


( 


Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 


tion. 

J. &. Rhodes, New Orleans, La., secretary-manager 
Southern Pine Association. 

George E. Watson, New Orleans, La., secretary 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. 
Following the appointment of the committee 

the meeting adjourned until 10 o’clock Thursday 

morning, at which time the committee was to 
report. 
Thursday Morning 


Thursday morning the meeting resumed in 
pursuance of the adjournment and the commit- 
tee reported the resolutions and recommenda- 
tions appearing herewith. Considerable discus- 
sion followed the presentation of the committee’s 
report; this discussion serving to clarify the 
situation. Finally on vote the resolutions were 
adopted unanimously and the meeting adjourned. 


Represented at the meeting and participating 
in the vote in favor of the campaign of publicity 
for the industry were lumbermen representing 
more than eight billion feet of production an- 
nually; substantially one-half of the production 
represented by the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association. 


Immediately upon adjournment of the mass 
meeting steps were taken to arrange for the 
conference of building material industries on 
Jan. 21 and 22 in Chicago, as authorized in 
the resolutions. Also action was taken to induce 
retail lumbermen to begin at once to use in 
their local newspapers advertising in line with 
that used by the manufacturers.. Copy for this 
advertising will be supplied free by the retail 
service department of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, McCormick Build- 
ing, Chicago. Also copies of the advertising 
used by the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation may be obtained from R. E. Saberson, 
general sales manager Thompson Yards, Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


WIRE FROM SOUTHERN PINE PRESIDENT 


A striking incident in connection with the 
meeting of lumbermen to consider the publicity 
campaign for the entire industry which oe- 
curred at a moment when the adopting of the 
resolutions was being debated and just prior 
to the taking of the vote, was the reading by 
J. E. Rhodes of the following telegram from 
A. L. Clark, Dallas, Tex., president of the 
Southern Pine Association: 


My vision and conception of wonderful results 
possible by such a bold and able styoke at this 
particular time are so great that expense should 
be of minor consideration. I tip my hat to the 
splendid vision and courage of the men of the 
Northern Pine Association. 

Unfaltering courage and firm faith in the con- 
tinued greatness of this nation and this continent 
and dependability of the American citizen en masse 
and the vision to see that this great essential in- 
dustry will not and can not perish is an invincible 
trinity. 

If Southern Pine treasury can not stand the ex- 
pense I suggest that we pass the hat and raise a 
generous fund sending the timids to the rear and 
the aggressives to the front and let them go to it 
good and strong giving the names of contributors 
if desirable. 

I will pledge all my concerns including Vancouver 
companies for 5 cents per thousand feet of year’s 
production if necessary. 

Turn on the light and open the valves wide for 
a bold and aggressive frontal attack. 


The reading’of the telegram was greeted with 
loud and prolonged applause; and if there had 
been any hesitancy about adopting the resolu- 
tions it immediately vanished. A vote was taken, 
the resolutions were adopted unanimously and 
the meeting adjourned. 


Those in Attendance 


The following lumbermen participated in the 
proceedings: 


J. H. Kirby, Houston, Tex., president, National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 

E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore., forester, Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association 

F. J. Bannister, Kansas City, Mo., vice president 
and treasurer, Long-Bell Lumber Co. 

Frank Schopflin, Kansas City, Mo., assistant to 
president, Central Coal & Coke Co. 

D. V. Dierks, Kansas City, ant secretary and 
treasurer, Dierks Lumber & Coal Co. 

Gardiner _— Miss., secretney, Bastman, 

“Gardiner & 

A, Triesehmann, Crossett, Ark., Crossett Lumber 


7 


G. F. Royce, Regnaten, Pa., secretary, J. J. New- 
man Lum 
aa — W. °T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, 


T. M. Barham, Kansas City, Mo., vice president, 
W. R. Pickering Lumber Co. 

C. A. Buchner, Millville, Ark., Freeman-Smith 
Lumber Co. 
+. > jRarwell, Orange, Tex., Lutcher & Moore 

x Weiner, Keltys, Tex., Angelina County Lumber 


0. 
F. T. Whited, Shreveport, La., vice presiden 
Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. 7 . 
Cc. L. Hall, Chicago, Edward Hines Lumber Co. 
R. E. Saberson, inneapolis, Minn., sales manager, 
Thompson Yards. Fong 
W. A. Gilchrist, C 
John L. Kaul, hirmineben, Ala., Kaul Lumber Co. 
Q. T. Swan, Oshkosh, Wis., secretary, Northern 
aa & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
on 
L. a Case, Spokane, Wash., general manager, 
bg og Sales Co. 
hodes, New Orleans, La., secretary-manager, 
+ See Pine Association 
E. L. Carpenter, Minneapolis, Minn., Shevlin-Car- 
penter interests 
I. H. Fetty, Savannah, Ga., president, Savannah 
River Lumber Co. 
George E. Watson, New -Orleans, La., secretary, 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
R — "eres Marinette, Wis., Goodman Lum- 
er 
C. A. Goodman, Marinette, Wis., Sawyer-Goodman 


Co. 

G. A. Townsend, Bogalusa, La., 
Great Southern Lumber ‘0. 

J. _H. Bloedel, Seattle, Wash., president, Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Miils 

L. Putman, Chicago, Ill., directing manager, 
American Wholesale L mber Association 

ee Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, Minn., Weyerhaeuser 
nter 

7 Hamer, Chassell, Mich., Worcester Lumber 


M. P. McCullough, Schofield, Wis., Brooks & Ross 
Lumber Co. 

c <= — Rhinelander, Wis., C. C. Collins Lum- 
ber 

A. H. Klass, Oconto, Wis., 
Lumber Co. 

Hiram Below, Marinette, Wis., Below Lumber Co. 

M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich., general mana- 
ger, Von Platen-Fox Co. 

George J. Farnsworth, Chicago, Oconte Co. 

Charles W. Fish, Elcho, Wis., Charlies W. Fish 
Lumber Co. 

G & Bigelow, Bay City, Mich., Kneeland-Bigelow 


0. 
G. Von Platen, Iron Mountain, Mich., Von Platen- 


sales manager, 


sales manager, Holt 


‘ox Co. 

— Shead, Chicago, Worcester Lumber Co. 
— } Menominee, Mich., J. W. Wells Lum- 
er Co. 

A. x — Oshkosh, Wis., Scott & Howe Lum- 
. 

R. White, Kansas City, Mo., Missouri Lumber 
a Land Exchange Co. 

bad E. we Cincinnati, Ohio, Kentucky Lum- 
er 

= > Woodfield, Jackson, Mich., Hartwich-Wood- 
e 

R. E. Danaher, Camino, Calif., Michigan-California 
Lumber Co. 

R. w. Monger, R. W. Monger Lbr. Co., Elkhart, Ind. 

W. S. Bennett, Chicago, TIll., general counsel, Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co. 

D. O. Anderson, Marion, S. C., Anderson Lumber 
Corporation 

Vaughan Camp, Norfolk, Va., secretary, North 
Carolina Pine Association 

N. L. Godfrey, Chicago, Ill., secretary, Wholesale 
Sash & Door Association 

F. R. Adams, Samoa, Calif.. Hammond Lumber Co. 

J. W. Blodgett, chairman trade extension commit- 
tee and treasurer, National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association 





ACTIVITIES RESUMED AFTER YEARS 


EaGuLE RIver, Wis.; Jan. 4.—Completion of 
the new sawmill of the Wisconsin-Michigan 
Lumber Co., at Eagle River, and turning on of 
steam at the plant on Tuesday, marked tlie re- 
sumption of lumbering activities in this region 
which had remained dormant for almost twenty 
years, or since the pine was harvested from both 
upper Wisconsin and Michigan. The local plant 
was moved from Wisconsin Rapids last summer 
and the company has over twenty years’ cut of 
hardwood ahead of it. The timber is now being 
taken from holdings east of State Line, where 
camps are in operation. The first logs have ar- 
rived and the sawmill will be in full operation 
as soon as enough material can be suppied. 





Reduces Northwest to Atlantic Rate 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

PORTLAND, ORE., Dee. 30.—The American * 
Hawaiian line offices here announce a reduction 
in freight rate from $22.50 to $22 a thousand 
on lumber from Portland to all Atlantic coast 
ports, effective at once. 
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_ MAY INVENTORY AT “ MARKET” 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—The lumbermen 
won 100 percent in their contention before the 
committee on review and appeals of the bureau 
of internal revenue, that they should be per- 
mitted to make their 1920 inventories on the 
basis of cost or market, whichever is lower. 

Paul F. Myers, acting commissioner of in- 
ternal revenue, with the approval of Secretary 
of the Treasury Houston, is now circulating to 
collectors of internal revenue and others con- 
cerned, Treasury decision No. 3108, amending 
Article 1582 of the income tax regulations in 
accordance with the lumbermen’s urgent re- 
quest, and Treasury decision No. 3109, amend- 
ing Article 1584. 

In reading the texts of these decisions lumber- 
men should remember that they are general in 
their application and that some of the provis- 
ions do not affect lumber at all. Remembering 
this, lumbermen will avoid confusion in their 
minds. They can rely on the statement of L. C. 
Boyle, who directed the presentation of their 
case to the committee, when he says the lumber- 
men won 100 percent. 

Lumbermen who have been selling their 
product at less than actual cost and were con- 
fronted by a ruling which apparently required 
them to make their inventories on cost, which 
would have required them to pay tax on income 
they had not earned and could not earn, are 
absolutely relieved and may now go ahead and 
make their inventories at market. 

The texts of the two I'reasury decisions fol- 
low: 


Article 1582, Regulations 45, is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 


Article 1582. Valuation of inventories: In- 
ventories must be valued at (a) cost or (b) cost or 
market, as defined in Article 1584 as amended, 
whichever is lower. (See Article 1585 for Inven- 
tories by dealers in securities). Whichever basis 
is adopted must be applied consistently to the 
entire inventory. A taxpayer may, regardless of 
his past practice, adopt the basis of ‘‘cost or mar- 
ket whichever is lower’ for his 1920 inventory, 
provided a disclosure of the fact and that it rep- 
resents a change are made in the return. There- 
after changes can be made only after permission 
is secured from the commissioner. Inventories 
should be recorded in a legible manner, properly 
computed and summarized, and should be pre- 
served as a part of the accounting records of the 
taxpayer. Goods taken in the inventory which 
have been so intermingled that they can not be 
identified with specific invoices will be deemed to 
be the goods most recently purchased. 


Article 1584, Regulations 45, as amended by 
T. D. 3047, is hereby amended to read as follows: 


Article 1584, Inventories at market. Under 
ordinary circumstances, ‘‘market’? means the cur- 
rent bid price prevailing at the date of the in- 
ventory for the particular merchandise in the vol- 
ume in which ordinarily purchased by the tax- 
payer. This method of valuation is applicable in 
the cases (a) of goods purchased and on hand, 
(b) of basic elements of cost (materials, labor and 
burden) in goods in process of manufacture, and 
(c) of finished goods on hand; exclusive, how- 
ever, of goods on hand or in process of manufac- 
ture for delivery upon firm sales contracts at 
fixed prices entered into before the date of the 
inventory, which goods must be inventoried at 
cost. Where no open market quotations are avail- 
able, the taxpayer must use such evidence of a 
fair market price at the date or dates nearest the 
inventory as may be available, such as specific 
transactions in reasonable volume entered into in 
good faith. or compensation paid for cancelation 
of contracts for purchase commitments. Where 
owing to abnormal conditions, the taxpayer has 
regularly sold such merchandise at prices lower 
than the current bid price as above defined, the 
inventory may be valued at such prices, and the 
correctness of such prices will be determined by 
reference to the actual sales of the taxpayer for a 
reasonable period before and after the date of the 
inventory. Prices which vary materially from the 
actual prices so ascertained will not be accepted as 
reflecting the market and the penalties prescribed 
for filing false and fraudulent returns may be as- 
serted. Goods in process of manufacture may be 
valued for purposes of the inventory on the lowest 
of the following bases: (1) The replacement or 
reproduction cost prevailing at the date of the 
inventory: or (2) the proper proportionate part 
of the actual finished cost; or, under abnormal 
conditions, (3) the proper proportionate part of 
the sales price of the finished product, account 
being taken in all cases of the proportionate part 
of the total cost of basic elements (materials, 
labor and burden) represented in such goods in 
process of manufacture at the stages at which 
they are found on the date of the inventory. The 
inventories of taxpayers on whatever basis taken 
will be subject to investigation by the commis- 
sioner, and the taxpayer must satisfy the commis- 
sioner of the correctness of the prices adopted. 
He must be prepared to show both the cost and 
the market price of each article included in the 
inventory. It is recognized that in the latter part 


of 1918, by reason among other things of govern- 
mental control not having been relinquished, con- 
ditions were abnormal and in many commodities 
there was no such scale of trading as to establish 
a free market. In such a case, when a market 
was established during the succeeding year, a claim 
may be filed for any loss sustained in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 214 (a) 12 or 
oot tae 234 (a) 14 of the statute. See articles 


NEW TAX RULINGS AS APPLIED TO LUMBER 


The following comment on the foregoing rul- 
ings has been made by R. B. Goodman, chair- 
man of the advisory tax committee of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association: 


Particular attention is called to Article 1582 by 
which the taxpayer is not required to obtain per- 
mission to inventory at (b) cost or market. It is 
important to note that inventories should be re- 
corded in a legible manner, properly computed 
and summarized and should show both the cost 
and the market price of each article included in 
the inventory. 

T D 3109 amends Article 1584 and apparently 
allows the inventorying of manufactured stocks of 
lumber partly at cost and partly at market. The 
amended regulation says ‘“‘the price of each article 
included in the inventory,’’ which would appear 
that each grade of lumber should be figured at the 
average cost of production and then at the market 
price as defined in the regulation and whichever 
amount is the lower should be the amount included 
in the inventory for that particular grade. This 
would mean that the upper grades would generally 





over the total cost of stumpage, labor and 6: +»- 
head in the completed product and allocate ‘his 
market pro rata to the materials, labor and « 
head costs in the unfinished product at the ji} 
of inventory. 

These explanations are made unofficially and i y+ 
the purpose of emphasizing the necessity of a co) - 
ful reading of the amended Articles 1582 and 1:.~: 
These articles now appear to be in accordance » 
the best principles of accounting. 

is inherent in the nature of this proble 
however, that the taxpayer can not be guided 
his arbitrary idea of market price. He must oj 
tain, preserve and be ready to submit, if caliod 
upon, specific transactions in reasonable volume i) 
every grade, thickness and species of lumber in | 
inventory. The regional lumber manufacturers’ 
associations and the retail dealers’ associatio: 
thruout the entire lumber industry undoubted 
can be of assistance to the individual taxpayer 
this undertaking. 


INDICT SAND AND GRAVEL DEALERS 


New York, Jan. 3.—Indictments for vio 
tion of the Sherman antitrust law against 
four corporations and eleven individuats, th 
first to be found as a result of Government co 
dperation with the Lockwood Legislative Com 
mittee investigating housing conditions, were 1 
cently handed up to Judge Augustus Hand by 
the Federal grand jury. All the corporation 
indicted deal in sand and gravel, which is 
brought from the Long Island pits by them ani! 

retailed to dealers in 
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building materials ani 
to builders. The indict 
ments charge conspiracy 
to eliminate competition 

It was brought out in 
the hearings that all th: 
owners of the Long 
Island sand pits, wher 
nearly all of the best 
grades of building sand 
used in New York City 
is dug, charged the same 
prices for this material. 
An official of a large 
New York construction 
company testified that 
repeatedly bids had been 
asked for from sani 
companies owning Long 
Island pits, and that the 
bids submitted were 
very nearly uniform in 
all instances. 


ABANDON WAGE 
STRIKE 


Jamaica, L. I, Jan 
3.—The building outlook 
for Long Island, especi 
ally for Nassau county, 
was considerably ease 
today with the announce 
ment that the journey 
mea plumbers, who have 
been on strike for two 











months, had abandoned 





be inventoried at cost and the lower grades at 
market. 

The old definition of market is retained in the 
new regulation as “the bid price of basic elements 
of cost (materials, labor and burden) in goods in 
process of manufacture.”’ It is only under abnor- 
mal conditions that this definition of market is 
modified. These abnormal conditions are defined 
and apply to the manufacturer of lumber and the 
logger who regularly sell lumber or logs at prices 
iower than the current bid price of stumpage, 
labor and overhead cost, and “regularly sells’’ 
means actual sales for a reasonable period before 
and after the date of inventory. It would seem 
that such a lumber manufacturer or logger is 
working under abnormal conditions within the 
meaning of the regulation and is therefore entitled 
to inventory his logs and lumber, grade by grade, 
at the prices determined by actual sales for each 
grade in which the price is lower than cost of 
production, and that the price to be used in the 
inventory is the net price less actual marketing 
costs which include actual freight, actual sales 
expense and actual loading expense; also dry kiln 
and planing mill expenses if they are included in 
the price. 

The manufacturer of lumber may have some 
goods in process of manufacture to inventory. 
he produces his own logs and manufactures them 
into lumber then logs are goods in process. If he 
is manufacturing lumber and using this lumber to 
manufacture flooring or other finished product his 
lumber is goods in process of manufacture so far 
as he is concerned. He would then under the 
abnormal conditions, above defined, prorate the 
sales price as above defined, of the finished product 


their demands for highe: 
wages and had agreed to return at the old figure 

Carpenters had joined in the demand wit! 
the plumbers and, in fact, the Nassau Count) 
Builders’ Association several weeks ago declared 
a general lockout which had brought building 
activities virtually to a standstill. One thou 
sand building tradesmen were affected by thi 
lockout. : 

Early in October the plumbers demanded a 
raise from $8.50 to $9 a day and this was re 
fused by the master plumbers on the groun 
that the journeymen had signed a contract t: 
accept $8 until April 1. The 300 plumbers 
offered to compromise for $8.50 and the lockout 
and surrender of the union men followed. 
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THE TorRREY PINE is found in am area so smal) 
that it would be quite possible to count all the 
trees. The best trees grow within the city limits 
of San Diego, Calif., where they are protected 
by law as zealously as the Government protects 
the last of the buffalos. Thirty or forty miles 
off the California coast a few of these pines are 
found on the Santa Barbara Islands. One of 
its names is ‘‘Pine of Solitude,’’ a translation 
of the Spanish name ‘‘ Pin soledad.” 
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CIVIL BILL CUTS FEDERAL BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—The House com- 
mittee on appropriations made an excellent be- 
sinning in the way of reducing prospective Fed- 
ral expenses in reporting out the big sundry 
civil appropriation bill with a total of $383,- 
000,000. The estimates for this measure aggre- 
vated $805,000,000. 

In diseussing the slashing of estimates, Chair- 
nan Good of the committee said in part: 


It has been necessary to stop certain activities. 
it has been necessary to say to some of the Govern- 
ment departments that were expecting to engage 
ipon large building programs that because of a 
shortage of houses all over the country the Gov- 
ernment of the United States ought not to think 
of building permanent buildings or monuments, the 
onstruction of which could well afford to be post- 
poned until a more opportune time. 


Turning his attention to the ambitious pro- 
gram of the general staff of the War Depart- 
ment for the construction of permanent build- 
ings in the nine corps areas into which the 
country has been divided, Mr. Good said in 
substance : 


To bring about that reduction (the figures given) 
it is necessary to eliminate entirely some of the 
big objects of the appropriation. There was _ one 
estimate, of something like fifty million dollars, 
for building military camps in the United States. 
The general staff asked for $50,000,000 for this 
vear to start that program. It is the intention of 
the general staff to commence that building pro- 
gram at a time when the building prices are at 
the peak. We have no opinion as to whether or 
not it is necessary under army reorganization plans 
to do something along this line. But we do know 
that if the plan is to be adopted there is plenty of 
time in the future to, adopt it and to commence 
work upon it. : 

When Secretary Baker was asked how much it 
would take to complete the program he. very 
frankly said he did not know, but finally when 
asked whether it would cost a billion dollars or 
more he was advised by one general who aceom- 
panied him that his opinion was that the cost 
would be somewhere about $700,000,000 or $800,- 
000,000. 

Until matters of that kind are more thoroly dis- 
cussed in Congress, until Congress has the oppor- 
tunity that it could not possibly have at a short 
session, to discuss big problems like this, a prob- 
lem that will involve the expenditure of an amount 
equal to one-thirtieth of the national debt, it seems 
to me that the committee on appropriations—and 
this was the unanimous opinion of that commit- 
tee—ought not to inaugurate such a building pro- 
gram, Therefore, we have carried nothing for that 
purpose. 

Of course, Mr. Good could not have been 
aware of the existing price situation affecting 
‘uilding materials or he would not have said 
that the general staff sought to inaugurate this 
program while prices were at the peak. 

[t is quite possible, also, that he will find 
pinion divided as to the wisdom of stopping 
all possible building for the Federal Govern- 
ment. 





TMPORTS AND EXPORTS DECREASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—American ex- 
rts during November were valued at $676,- 
5,011, compared with $740,013,585 in Novem- 
. 1919. For eleven months ending with No- 
mber exports aggregated $7,508,424,433, 
against $7,239,009,991 during the same months 
1919. 
rhe detail of the exports by grand divisions 
! countries follows: 





While exports in November of this year 
showed a decrease of something over $74,000,- 
000 compared with the same month of 1919, the 
decrease in imports was more than $100,000,000. 





WOOD STILL BEST FOR AIRPLANES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3—The army air 
service has made public some of the details of 
the construction of the Glenn L. Martin com- 
mercial transport, a large plane designed for 
passenger, mail or express carriage. While 
much is published about all-metal planes Mr. 
Martin and many other American builders have 
yet to be convinced that wood is not the most 
satisfactory substance for a large part of the 
construction on modern heavy planes. 

The Navy Department is now building a huge 
biplane which is to have all-metal wings, with 
spread of 150 feet. It likewise will have a big 
boat hull, substantially larger than those of the 
NC eraft which were first to cross the Atlantic 
via the air, and it will be of wood. This big 


flying craft is designed to go anywhere with 
the fleet. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE NAMED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3—The Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States announces 
that American participation in the International 
Chamber of Commerce became fully organized 
today with the appointment of an American 
committee composed of fifty-seven of the lead- 
ing business men of the country. The lumber 
industry is represented on the committee by 
J. H. Burton, of New York, president J. H. 
Burton & Co., and president American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, and Robert Dollar, 
San Francisco, Calif., president Robert Dollar 
Co. 








ALIEN OPERATOR NOT TAXED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—In an opinion 
prepared by William L. Frierson, as acting at- 
torney general, and approved by the bureau of 
internal revenue and Secretary of the Treasury 
Houston, R. Burleigh & Sons, a corporation 
organized under the laws of Seotland, which 
owns and operates two sawmills in the United 
States, one at Dermott, Ark., and the other at 
Dawson Springs, Ky., but makes no sales in 
this country, is not subject to the income tax. 
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LOWER LUMBER RATES IN ARKANSAS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—In an opinion 
handed down in Docket No. 11,001—Stout Lumber 
Co. vs. Director General, as agent, St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railway Co. et al.—Division 3 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission finds unrea- 
sonable rates on yellow pine lumber in carloads 
from Thornton and Bests, Ark., to certain destina- 
tions in eastern Missouri on the Frisco line. Rates 
to the territory involved are made by the use of 
local interstate rates to and from various junc- 
tions of the Frisco and Cotton Belt roads. Pres- 
ent rates follow: To Caruthersville, Mo., 25.5 
cents ; to Hayti, 25 cents: to Cape Girardeau, 24.5 
cents; to Williamsville, 26.5 cents; to Valley Park, 
26.5 cents. Complainants asked and the commis- 
sion has ordered the following joint rates: To all 
stations south, southeast and southwest of Cape 
Girardeau, to the Arkansas line, and southwest to 
and including Williamsville, 20 cents; to Cape 
Girardeau, 22.5 cents, and to stations north of 
Cape Girardeau to, but not inclifding St. Louis, 
and stations west of St. Louis, on the main line 
of the Frisco, to and including Valley Park, 24 
cents. 

Reparation is awarded on past shipments coming 
within the limitation, the exact amount to be de- 
termined under Rule 5 of the rules of practice. 
The new rates will become effective.on or before 
April 5. 





— 


MUST CANCEL RATE INCREASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—In a formal opin- 
ion handed down today in Investigation and Sus- 
pension Docket No. 1,202, Division 2 of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission finds that the pro- 
posed increase of one cent per hundred pounds in 
respondent carriers’ rates on lumber, logs and 
other forest products from certain points in Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina to Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, Va., is not justified. The carriers are re- 
quired to cancel their proposed schedules, without 
prejudice to filing schedules publishing rates in 
accordance with the basis which the commission 
finds proper; namely, %4-cent higher than rates 





Exports 


-———— November 


1919 
$491,615,044 


1920 
$357,498,451 
169,617,779 
65,285,692 
41,623,280 
27,269,939 
15,410,870 


rth America 
th America 










Eleven Months 
1920 
$4,078,583,969 
1,767,390,774 
556,614,217 


Ended November 
1919 


$4,755,535,790 
1,161,040,174 
410,595,336 


131,959,971 
34,058,688 


56,956,899 716,788,125 638,364,763 
13,546,065 239,977,498 183,497,201 
11,876,923 149,069,850 89,976,727 





in effect Aug. 25, last, plus the increase authorized 
in Ex Parte No. 74, observing the rule for the dis- 
position of fractions stated in the commission's re- 
port in that case. 

The carriers sought to justify the 1-cent increase 
on lumber and forest products on the ground that 
their proposal included ‘wide-open absorption” of 
the Norfolk-Portsmouth Belt Line’s charges for 
intermediate switching on all traffic moving to and 
from noncompetitive points beyond the restricted 
territory on which no increase in the line-haul 
rates is asked. The commission adopted the con- 
tention of the North Carolina Pine Association 
that this would have the effect of making forest 
products moving from a restricted territory bear 
the cost of service performed for other shippers. 
Consequently the opinion says: ‘‘Manifestly the 
question of the proper measure of rates on lumber 
and forest products from restricted territory must 
be considered wholly without reference to the pro- 
posal to absorb on traffic to and from points beyond 
that territory not involved in this proceeding.” 


HEARING ON NORTHERN LOG RATES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 3.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has assigned for hearing 
in the United States Court Rooms at Milwaukee, 
Wis., Jan. 12, Investigation and Suspension Docket 
No. 1,268—Logs from Baltimore, Mich., to Oconto 
and Stiles, Wis. 


WANTS THRU RATES PUBLISHED 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 4.—The Southern Hard- 
wood Traffic Association is today addressing let- 
ters to the publishing agents of all railroads in 
southeastern, southwestern and Mississippi Valley 
territories requesting establishment of thru rates 
on forest products on the proper bases between im- 
portant points to be made effective before the 
present combination tariffs are withdrawn. June 
1, 1921, is the date set for the withdrawal of 
present combination, and thru rates in lieu of these 
combinations must be published on or before that 
date in order to prevent a further advance in 
freight rates on lumber and forest products. The 
association points out that present combinations 
have a maximum advance applicable to them but 
that, when these are withdrawn, there will be 
straight percentage advances tacked on which will 
increase rates as much as 6 cents per hundred 
pounds in some instances unless thru rates are se- 
cured in the meantime. 

“This is a very important matter,” says the 
association in a letter issued to its members today, 
“because there is a considerable volume of move- 
ment on combination rates on which further in- 
creases will be made unless thru rates are pub- 
lished before the combination tariffs are with- 
We are making check and record in this 
office and in our district offices so as to present all 
of the important situations to the carriers within 








the prescribed time limit. 

“We are keeping the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission informed of progress in this matter and 
are thus paving the way for application for sus- 

i of cancelation of the combination tariff 











Tot Se he ac ryan, $676,706,011 —-$740,013,585 ——$7,508,424,433 ———§$7,239,009,991 
The imports by grand divisions and countries follow: 
Imports . 

- November Eleven Months Ended November — 
1920 1919 1920 1919 

MULODC:< sce reve veoveeveyestecs 82,038,754 $110,381,386 $1,160,413,898 $ 653,304,323 

Sorth America 101,793,422 100,022,796 1,574,265,764 1,072,639,438 

Scoth America 40,105,910 81,915,698 725,137,712 631,590,979 

Ash 84,562,286 112,343,618 1,222,898,272 928,718,340 

Vee 9,665,628 9,210,151 183,755,599 139,476,201 

Afr 3,015,080 10,936,623 146,827,767 97,925,328 

$321,181,080 $424,810,272 $5,013,299,012 $3,523,654,609 


(Continued on page 80) 
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LARGE NORTH CAROLINA MILL CLOSES 


NorroLtk, Va, Jan. 3.—From Clifford I. 
Millard, president of the John L. Roper Lumber 
Co., of this city, comes the announcement that 
operation of its large plant at New Bern, N. C., 
will not be resumed. 

The Roper Lumber Co. after having operated 
a large number of sawmills in Virginia and 
eastern North Carolina for more than half a 


century, has for the last decade been gradually , 


reducing its production of lumber and shingles 
and turning its attention more and more to the 
development of its very rich agricultural lands 
in the Tidewater section, and it has come to 
the conclusion that the remaining large amount 
of standing timber it has can be converted by 
other and more economical methods than by 
concentration at. its New Bern sawmill. The im- 
mediate result of this will be a regrettable re- 
duction in the forees at its sawmill operations, 
releasing a number of men who have been with 
the company for many years. 

The energies of the company will be more 
vigorously pressed toward the active develop- 
ment of its agricultural lands, which will greatly 
benefit the entire community. 

Clifford I. Millard, besides being president 
of the John L. Roper Lumber Co., is also presi- 
dent of the Norfolk Southern Land Co., of this 
city. 


PROMINENT ALABAMA INTERESTS MERGE 


CoLuMBUS, OHIO, Jan. 3.—A large merger of 
lumber interests in Alabama has been announced 
by E. H. Hammond, who is manager of the rail- 
road department of the Central West Coal & 
Lumber Co., of Columbus. The Liberty Lumber 
Co., of .Kimbrough, Ala., which recently ab- 
sorbed the Hammond-Park Lumber Co., of Land, 
Ala., has been reorganized with a capital of 
$500,000. The company has secured control of 
approximately 150,000,000 feet of standing tim- 
ber. It has two band mills in operation, one at 
Land and the other at Kimbrough. A third 
band mill will be erected near Jackson, Ala., 
as soon as the weather permits, which will give 
an unusually large capacity. Officers of the 
company are: W. T. McGowin, Kimbrough, 
Ala., president; E. H. Hammond, Columbus, 
vice president; H. C. Morgan, Kimbrough, sec- 
retary. These officers and D. N. Postlewaite and 
J. S. MeVey, of Columbus, constitute the board 
of direetors. The product will be sold thru the 
Central West Coal & Lumber Co., of Columbus, 
which has established a number of branch houses 
in the last two months. The branch at Indian- 
apolis is managed by O. D. Bullerdick; Toledo 
branch by A. B. Wilson; Huntington, W. Va., 
branch by W. E. Morgan; Seattle branch by 
T. H. Belden; and the Land, Ala., branch by 
J. L. Clarke. E. H. Hammond, who is vice 
president and in charge of the railroad depart- 
ment of the Central West Coal & Lumber Co., 
was for years a representative of the J. J. 
Newman Lumber Co., of Hattiesburg, Miss., and 
the Babeock Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh. 








SPECIALIZES ON HARDWOOD CAR MATERIAL 


LuFKIN, TEx., Jan. 3.—Every sawmill man 
is a dreamer of dreams or he wouldn’t be a 
sawmill man. It takes a combination of the 
dreamer and the bard worker, a patient man 
with a strong constitution to make of sawmilling 
a life profession that will pay him for the 
effort. 

Henry Bohlssen, president of the H. G. 
Bohlssen Manufacturing Co., of Ewing, Tex., is 
one of these ‘‘dreamers of dreams’’ who has 
seen his dreams come true. For years he made 
hardwood lumber, cutting out various small 
tracts of timber with a small circular rig. But 
the desire of every small circular mill owner 
is some day to possess a modern band mill and 
it is this desire, or dream if you wish, that 
H. G. Bohlssen has realized. For at Ewing, a 
little sawmill town on the Angelina & Gulf Rail- 
road near Lufkin, he has built one of the finest 
single band hardwood sawmills in the entire 
Southwest. It isa 9-foot band mill with a 6-foot 
resaw and double edger, with overhead trimmer, 


capable of cutting forty thousand to fifty thou- 
sand feet of lumber a day. 

Mill and woods equipment is complete and 
of the best. In the woods is a Clyde rapid 
loader, and a $28,000 Baldwin locomotive hauls 
the logs to the mill. And in these woods is a 
hundred million feet of as fine a stand of hard- 
wood timber as may be found anywhere. Oak, 
ash and gum predominate, of a bigness and fine- 
ness of texture peculiar to the river bottom in 
which it grows. Other woods in less quantity 
are magnolia, hickory and elm. 

The company will specialize in car and bridge 





H. G. BOHLSSEN, EWING, TEX.; 
President H. G. Bohlssen Manufacturing Co. 


material, ties and piling, at the same time cut- 
ting a large amount of 1-inch lumber. The 
sales will be handled by B. C. Kelly, an experi- 
enced hardwood man long an inspector with 
the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Bohlssen is said to be among the oldest 
pioneers in the hardwood industry in Texas. 
He was the first producer to market magnolia 





B. C. KELLY, EWING, TEX. ; 
Will Handle Sales of Bohlssen Company 


and he did this by sending samples to consum- 
ers, with whom he worked up a steady trade. 
He is an authority on lumber manufacturing 
and because of his kindly disposition and thoro 
knowledge of his business he possesses a host of 
friends in the industry. 

Associated with Mr. Bohlssen in the H. G. 
Behlssen Manufacturing Co. are 8S. W. Hender- 
son, of Lufkin, vice president; J. W. Bohlssen, 
secretary; and G. H. Henderson, of Lufkin, 
treasurer. 


BECOMES GOVERNOR'S SECRETARY 


New York, Jan. 3.—W. Ward Smith, vice 
president of the Charles A. Smith Lumber (Cc., 
of 29 Broadway, Manhattan, has been selected 
by Gov. Nathan L. Miller as his secretary and 
already has officially assumed the duties of jis 
office. The lumber trade of the city as well as 
on Long Island, where Mr. Smith is well known, 
is highly elated that one of ‘‘its very own’’ 
should have been accorded the honor of the 
secretaryship and was very much surprised, as 
was the entire community, when the announee- 
ment was made. 

The governor, who was inducted into offic: 
only yesterday, stepped entirely out of the 
realm of politics to get a man to be his personal 
aid in the administration of the State’s affairs, 
for Mr. Smith never before has held public 
office nor been a candidate for office. Lumber- 
men feel too that having a lumberman con. 
stantly at the governor’s side will do the in 
dustry no harm in these days of reconstruction. 

Mr. Smith is only thirty-two years old, but 
he is considered a business man of a high order 
and in the last few years has had valuable ex 
perience. He is chairman of the board of direc. 
tors of the Valley Stream (L. I.) National Bank 
and formerly was an associate director of the 
savings division of the United States Treasury. 
He was identified during the war with many 
activities under the direction of Food Admin 
istrator Hoover. 

Gov. Miller has known his new secretary since 
Mr. Smith was a boy and it is also said that 
Mr. Hoover recommended him most highly for 
the post. Mr. Smith’s residential address is 
981 Madison Avenue, Manhattan. 





GETTING TOGETHER FOR EFFICIENCY 


SHREVEPORT, Lay, Jan. 3.—Salesmen, mill 
superintendents and clerks and other members 
of the Frost-Johnson Lumber Co. who held 
their annual conference in Shreveport last 
Thursday, are now making a tour of the com 
pany’s mills in Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas. 
The object is to bring the different departments 
into as intimate knowledge of each other as pos- 
sible, this being in line with the company’s effi 
ciency campaign. 

The mills, five of them, are located at Huttig, 
Ark.; Mansfield, Campti and Montrose, La.; 
and Nacogdoches, Tex. Their total normal 
daily capacity is approximately 12,000,000 feet. 

The initial stop on the tour was at Nacog- 
doches, where H. W. Whited is superintendent 
and F. H. Wilson, shipping clerk. The party 
made the trip there from Shreveport in Presi 
dent E. A. Frost’s private ear, being accom 
panied by Vice Presidents F. T. Whited, of 
Shreveport, and C. W. Nelson, of St. Louis, the 
latter two returning to Shreveport after the 
day’s visit. On Saturday the rest of the party 
went by automobile from Nacogdoehes to Mans- 
field. Monday they will visit the mills ¢t Mont- 
rose and Campti, and on Tuesday the tour will 
be completed with a visit to the mill at Huttig. 

At the conference in Shreveport there were 
discussions of the last year’s activities and 
plans for 1921, when, it is believed, there wil! 
be splendid improvement in trade compared with 
present conditions. Efficiency was the keynote 
of the talks made at the conference, there being 
a campaign for as close understanding as pos 
sible between selling, manufacturing and othe: 
branches of the big organization. An exchange 
of views, the officials feel, helps this movemen' 
along, bringing the force closer together. 

Reports of salesmen at the conference showe! 
that stocks in the yards are low, as a rule, an‘ 
indications point to good business during tl 
spring. Little improvement is expected unti! 
after the close of the season of cold weather, 
and until after the inventories have been com- 
pleted. The last year has been prosperous, th 
reports show, and while there is a lull now the 
situation promises to improve greatly withiv 
a few months. Not much effort to increase 
production is made due to the present prices be- 
ing too low for profits to be realized. ; 

Those attending the Frost-Johnson meeting 
included the following: E. A. Frost, Shreveport, 
president; F. T. Whited and G. 8S. Prestridge, 
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Shreveport, and C. W. Nelson, St. Louis, vice 
presidents; R. B. Bearden, St. Louis, general 
sales manager; the following mill superintend- 
ents: F. W. Scott, Huttig; H. W. Whited, 
Nacogdoches; J. E. Hawthorne, Montrose; W. 
Rk. MeCrockin, Mansfield; and W. Few, 
Campti; the following mill shipping clerks: J. 
G. Lueas, Mansfield; J. Welch, Montrose; F. H. 
Wilson, Nacogdoches; and J. F. Chambers, 
Campti; chief inspector, G. W. Gray, Mans- 
field; A. J. Molt, secretary of the Shreveport 
oflices; E. A. Few, who recently succeeded Ben 
Roberts, resigned, as superintendent of manu- 
facture at Campti, La., having formerly been 
superintendent at Huttig, where W. B. Few is 
now superintendent of manufacture; and the 
following salesmen: E. H. Hays, St. Louis; F. 
V. Glynn, St. Louis; George Reeves, St. Louis; 
F. H. Campbell, Toledo; L. C. Lingham, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; C. M. Hanger, Morocco, Ind.; W. 
B. Dripps, Indianapolis, Ind.; D. M. Wylie, 
Galesburg, Ill.; H. C. Spengler, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa; T. F. Brashaer, Hearne, Tex.; J. F. 
Farmer, Ft. Worth, Tex.; J. L. Avery and 
August Uehlinger, Shreveport. 





MEMORIAL TO COAST LUMBERMAN 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 1—The memorial vol- 
ume to the late James Edmonds Pinkham, presi- 
dent of the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co., is near- 
ing completion. Blank spaces for the signatures 
of manufacturers and wholesalers thruout the 
Pacific Northwest have been circulated and gen- 
erally signed and in a short time the tribute, 
which was proposed by the sawmill men of 
Everett, Wash., will be engraved and published 
and together with the signatures will be bound 
in limp leather and transmitted to the family. 
The text folows: 

IN MEMORIAM 

Having long known and respected James Ed- 
monds Pinkham, who in the prime of his life laid 
down his earthly burdens on Nov. 21, in the year 
nineteen hundred and twenty, we, his friends, de- 
sire by this means to convey to Mrs. James E. Pink- 
ham and her family the assurance of our deepest 
sympathy in their bereavement. 

sowing also in personal sorrow, we pay tribute 
to the high character of James Edmonds Pinkham 
in his life among us, sincerely believing that of 
stich are those whose souls shall be immortal even 
as memories of them endure in the hearts of men. 





OPENS HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT 


Houston, Tex., Jan. 3—The Palmetto Lum- 
ber Co., with general offices in Suite 1616 Carter 
Building, this city, and mills at Oakhurst, Tex., 
has announced the opening of a hardwood de- 
partment. For the last twenty years the Pal- 
metto Lumber Co. has manufactured southern 
pine at Oakhurst and the company announces 
that in the manufacture of hardwoods it will 
maintain the same high standard of manuv- 
facture and grading that has characterized its 
operations in southern pine. The timber, mostly 
virgin white and red oak, ash and gum, is of 
the highest grade and has been declared unsur- 
passed for tensile strength and beauty of finish. 

A wholesale department will be conducted 
by the company in connection with the sale of 
its own product and the sales for both hard- 
voods and southern pine will be continued under 
the direction of W. M. White, general sales 
nenager, A. C, Ford is president of the Pal- 
metto Lumber Co. 





NEW WHOLESALE CONCERN FORMED 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., Jan. 3.—A recently formed 
wholesale concern in this city is the Superior 
“umber Co., with headquarters at 712 Lyceum 
Smiding, The partnership is composed of H. W. 
‘icuninger, who was formerly secretary of the 
Acorn Lumber Co., and Paul H. Younger, jr., 
of the Adelman Lumber Co. 

Soth Mr. Henninger and Mr. Younger were 

with their former connections approximately ten 
years so they have a thoro knowledge of the 
wholesale lumber business. 
Che new company will do a general whole- 
sile business in hard and soft woods, giving 
especially satisfactory service to retail dealers 
‘and the industrial trade. 


GAINS MERITED PROMOTION 


HATTIESBuRG, Miss., Jan, 3.—J. H. Grimmett, 
for the last three and one-half years general 
superintendent of the Hattiesburg and Sumrall 
plants of the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., severed 
his connection with that company today and left 
for Canton, Miss., where he assumes the man- 
agement of the plan and holdings of the Missis- 
sippi Soft Pine Co. at that place and the Gam- 
mill Lumber Co., at Pelahatchie. Mr. Grimmett 
came to Hattiesburg from Atlanta, La., and 
since coming here has perfected an organization 
second to none at both plants. As a token of 
esteem in which he was held by the hundreds of 
men working under him, he was presented with 
a handsome tea service, which was purchased 
thru contributions from every employee of the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co. He was a director 
in the Chamber of Commerce and Rotary Cub 
and took a leading part in all matters of inter- 
est to the community. 

A. B. Welch, well known here, having been 
for several years general superintendent for the 
J. J. Newman Lumber Co. at Sumrall but for 
the last year with the Edward Hines Yellow 
Pine Trustees at Lumberton, has been selected 
to take the position given up by Mr. Grimmett. 


IOWA RETAILER LOCATES IN CALIFORNIA 


Lone Beacu, CAtir., Jan. 1.—John W. Fisher, 
formerly of Centerville, Iowa, has entered the 
retail lumber business of this city as president 
of the Century Lumber Co:, a recently organized 
concern capitalized at $150,000. 

Mr. Fisher, who was 
the vice president of the 
Southeastern Iowa Re- 
tail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, left Centerville 
last April and came 
west, locating at Long 
Beach. He has sold his 








JOHN W. FISHER, 
President, 
Century Lumber Co., 
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stock in the Fisher Lum- 
ber Co., of Centerville, 
altho he still retains the 
sheds and real estate. 
The Century Lumber 
Co. has purchased nearly 
a block of ground here 
and is erecting build- 
ings at a cost of $7,500. 
The directors of the 
company are John W. Fisher, Robert K. Eaton 
and W. T. Moore. Attorney Ralph Clock is 
counsel. Mr. Eaton is secretary. of the com- 


pany, and also came from Centerville, Iowa.. 


The active management of the company is 
vested in Mr. Fisher and Mr. Eaton. 


MEN VOLUNTEER TO REBUILD BURNED MILL 


NaGrRoM, WASH., Jan. 1—The new mill of 
E. G. Morgan, recently built at a cost of about 
$160,000, including lumber and shingle plants 
and complete equipment, has been destroyed by 
fire. It was insured for about half its value. 
It is reported that there are 110 laboring men 
donating their services five weeks to rebuild the 
mill, the employees having held a mass meeting 
and voted to take that action, thereby contribut- 
ing $15,000 worth of labor to the new plant. 
The output of the Morgan mill was handled by 
the Foster-Morgan Lumber Co., in Seattle. 


NEW BALTIMORE CONCERN 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan. 3.—Another new lum- 
ber concern has come into existence with the 
beginning of the year, this addition to the ranks 
being William F, Shinnick & Co. (Inc.), which 
has just been organized and will begin opera- 
tions immediately at 931 Fell Street. The head 
of the new corporation is William F. Shinnick, 
who is well known in shipping circles and was 
for a number of years actively identified with 
the Chesapeake Ship Ceiling Co. During the 











war he acted as supervisor over the work on ves- 
sels belonging to the British admiralty in fit- 
ting them out for the transportation of troops 
and horses. In this capacity he visited every 
port along the Atlantic from Baltimore to New 
Orleans, and his work was regarded as of high 
importance. He has many friends in the trade 
who wish him well. 


ADDS SOUTHERN PINE DEPARTMENT 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 3—The L. M. Tully 
Lumber Co. is now located at Room 1606 Ar- 
cade Building. In making the change Mr. 
Tully has enlarged the quarters of the com- 
pany and has added a southern pine depart- 
ment, in addition to handling cypress and west 
Coast products. The new department will be in 
charge of A. J. Schuerman, formerly with B. F. 
Orr and well known in the southern pine trade. 


HOLD CHRISTMAS PARTY 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 3.—The fourth an- 
nual Christmas party of the employees of the 
Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., crane and hoist 
builders, was held Tuesday evening, Dee. 21, at 
the Riverview Roller Rink. Because of the fact 
that the majority of the eleven hundred em- 
ployees of the company have been connected 
with it for long periods of service, ranging from 
ten to twenty years, this annual Christmas party 
is an unusually happy affair. 

The program included a concert by the em- 
ployees’ band, an address by the president, 
Henry Harnischfeger, and choral singing of 
Christmas hymns. Gifts and candy were dis- 
tributed to the children and a dance program 
concluded the evening. Henry Harnischfeger, 
president and founder of the company, takes a 
keen interest in its employees’ social affairs and 
never fails to be present on all such occasions. 


SCARCITY OF TIMBER CLOSES BUSINESS 


TronTon, OnI0, Jan. 4.—On account of the 
scarcity of timber in this territory the Ironton 
Lumber Co., of this place, is closing out its 
business. It has sold its sawmill to the B. B. 
Logging Co., of Iron Mountain, Mich., to which 
place the sawmill will be moved, as the logging 
company has a large boundary of timber lo- 
eated there. The land belonging to the Ironton 
Lumber Co. has also been sold and possession 
of it will be given to the Belfont Iron Works, 
of this city, on July 1. : 

The Ironton Lumber. Co. has approximately 
2,000,000 feet of timber yet to saw but it will 
either sell the timber or make arrangements 
with other parties to saw it. 











FEDERAL RESERVE LUMBER REPORT 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Jan. 4.—This view of the 
lumber situation is given in the report of the 
Eighth Federal Reserve Bank for December: 


The outstanding feature in the industry during 
the last thirty days has been the beginning of re- 
adjustment in manufacturing costs. Many sec- 
tions of the South report wage reductions in woods 
and mills. The price trend has continued down- 
ward. Late in November southern pine interests 
made substantial price cuts and moved a fairly 
heavy volume of surplus stocks. One Douglas fir 
manufacturer suddenly cut prices and booked ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 feet (board measure) in 
the East in four or five days’ selling—then_ can- 
celling his quotations. These movements reduced 
the general level of softwood prices but helped 
dispel the torpor that had settled in the lumber 
market. Despite continued weakness in demand 
and prices, the hardwood situation has improved 
by the disappearance of some stocks that were in 
weak hands. Early December witnessed a slight 
improvement in hardwood export movement and 
in railroad demand in the domestic market. In- 
dustrial consumers, the chief buyers of hardwoods, 
remain virtually out of the market. 


Diseussing the furniture situation, the re- 
port says: 


Buying for immediate shipment is a shade better 
than . nant ago, but future business is described 
as the quietest so far experienced. Buyers are 
holding off, awaiting prices to be set at the great 
sales at Grand Rapids. and Chicago in January. 
Manufacturers are unable to interest their custom- 
ers in forward orders, tho liberal concessions have 
been offered. Prices have been reduced from 10 to 
1214 percent in the last thirty days, and the cuts 
exten pretty well thru the entire line. Plant 
operation in the district has been reduced approxi- 
mately 60 percent of capacity. 
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PLANS OF THE SHINGLE BOOSTERS 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Dec. 31.—The shingle 
branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation under President E. C. Miller is squaring 
away for the spring campaign which was tenta- 
tively outlined during the fourth annual Red 
Cedar Shingle Congress early in December. The 
flying squadron is almost ready for action. It 
will be headed by president Miller himself and 
it will make it a point to attend all the retail 
lumber conventions in the United States during 
January and February. While the list is not 
yet complete, it is known that the shingle men 
will go forward in three groups, the first one, 
which leaves Seattle Jan. 9, will return Feb. 28, 
making its absence aaa ‘this city a total of 
fifty-one days. The itineraries will be worked 
out so that each of the groups in due course will 
get back to Chicago, which will form a common 
meeting point for the missionaries who are 
spreading the gospel of red cedar shingles. The 
various conventions on President Miller’s list 
are: 

Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Harrisburg, Ill.; Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, Denver, Colo.; 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, West 
Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn.; Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, of Indiana, Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Kentucky Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Louisville, Ky.; Ohio As- 
sociation of Retail Lumber Dealers, Deshler 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Southwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, Kansas City, Mo.; South- 
eastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
Muscatine, Iowa; Michigan Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, of Penn- 
sylvania, Pittsburgh, Pa.; West Virginia Lum- 
ber & Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, 
Fairmount, W. Va.; Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
men’s Association, .Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 

Seattle wholesalers yesterday took a most 
important step in relation to the marketing of 
red cedar shingles. At a general meeting over 
which Charles B. Floyd presided the wholesal- 
ers unanimously passed a resolution favoring 
the single unit from the salesmanship standpoint 
and endorsing the action of the Red Cedar Shin- 
gle Congress with respect to the 20-20 pack. 

At the shingle branch of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, Secretary Donald 
H. Clark has organized a service department 
to take charge of all reports affecting prices 
and similar matters. The department, which is 
in charge of Arthur Bevan, is also expected to 
give service as a means of placing wholesalers 
in touch with mills that actually have stock on 
hand. The service department is not a sales 
organization in any sense of the word, but is a 
bureau for the dissemination of needed infor- 
mation. The usual service that has been ren- 
dered up to the present time will be continued. 
Mr. Bevan is a graduate of the College of For- 
estry of the University of Washington and for- 
merly was with the Forest Service of the Brit- 
ish Columbia Government, and prior to the war 
was forest assistant. He has been connected 
with the shingle branch in Seattle since last 
June. 

As to the immediate future of red cedar 
shingles an encouraging letter has been received 
by the shingle branch from an Illinois retailer, 
who says: 

If the season opens up good for 1921 we will 
soon be in the market for a car of shingles, as the 
trade is going back to the wood shingles. There 
was quite a demand for the composition shingles 
for a short while. But there is no more perma- 
nent or better roof than the wood shingles, and 
with the price where it is now there is nothing 
in the shingle line to compete with them where a 
good, permanent roof is desired. 

It is reported that at a meeting of shingle 
manufacturers of Vancouver, B. C., Thursday, 
about 55 percent of the owners and operators 
being present, it was decided that the XXX 
shingle is to stand as it is today in all matters 
connected with the pack, being on the thousand 
basis, with four bundles to the thousand, pro- 
vided the covering space is marked on the bun- 
dle. The XXXXX shingle will be packed ac- 
cording to rules adopted at the congress in 
Seattle early in December. As to Eurekas, Per- 


fections, Royals and Imperials, these shingles 
will be packed by the thousand. The representa- 
tives present at the meeting refused to take any 
further action in shingle matters than that 
above outlined until they had heard from the 
Washington shingle men. 


CHART SHOWS WHY MILLS CLOSE 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 31.—Under the direc- 
tion of J. P. Austin, head of the bureau of trade 
extension of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, there has been prepared a chart of com- 
mon lumber and common labor covering the last 
seven years. The chart shows the trend of 
prices and wages during the period from Jan. 
1, 1913, to Nov. 30, 1920. The two typical 
base items, common dimension and common 
labor, have been used. The base line represents 
the prevailing price of No. 1 common 2x4-12 and 
14 foot on Jan. 1, 1913, which was $9 a thousand 
feet, as 100 percent. For wages the base line 
represents the prevailing price of common labor 
on Jan. 1, 1913, which was 20 cents per hour, 
as 100 percent. 

As an example: On March 1, 1919, the price 
of common labor as shown on the chart was 250 
percent of the Jan. 1, 1913, wage, or 50 cents per 
hour. Common lumber was 172 percent of the 
Jan. 1, 1913, price, or $15.50 a thousand feet. 
Thus proportionately to Jan. 1, 1913, the differ- 
ence in the increase of common labor prices 
over common lumber prices was 78 percent. Re- 
ports for that period from the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association’s cost accounting depart- 
ment, show that the mills were then operating at 
a loss. 

On Nov. 30, 1920, common lumber was 150 
percent, or $13.50 a thousand feet, and common 
labor was 330 percent, or 66 cents an hour, a 
difference in the percentage above base of 180 
percent. With labor representing the major por- 
tion of production costs, it is not difficult to 
understand the reason for not operating mills 
under present market conditions. 

Since Nov. 30, so many mills are closed down, 
and so many different wage scales have been put 
in according to conditions at different plants, 
that it is impossible to ascertain what the pre- 
vailing wage is. 


SUMMARIZES RESULTS FOR 1920 


SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 31.—Robert B. Allen, 
secretary and manager of the West Coast Lui. 
bermen’s Association, has prepared a striking 
review summarizing the results of the lum)ecr 
industry during the year just closed. He o! 
serves that the Pacific Northwest entered 1°.} 
with the lightest order files in its history a» 
the heaviest inventories of the last deca 
Mr. Aller says: 


With financial conditions temporarily retard 
ing new construction, adverse exchange oper: 
ing against exports and advanced freight rai 
restricting the use of west Coast lumber in m: 
kets east of the Mississippi River, the outlook :» 
the first quarter of 1921 is not encouraging. Ho\ 
ever, there is a well defined stream of optimi 
thruout the lumber industry, based on the | 
lief that financial credit will ease; that the ur - 
satisfied demand for housing and other construc- 
tion will assert itself; that the intolerable stra: 
of present taxes will be relieved; and that low+: 
water rates, taken in connection with the estal- 
lishing of lumber handling facilities at Atlantic 
ports, will enable west Coast lumber to be sold 
freely in east coast markets. 


Foresees Era of Great Building Activity 

In 1920 the territory east of the Mississippi 
River and north of the Ohio River project« 
construction, on which plans and specific Baio ms 
were actually drawn, amounting to $4,527,245,933, 
and of such projected construction $2,061, 083, iit 
remained uncontracted at the expiration of the 
year, forming a nucleus for 1921 operations. Of- 
ficial housing reports indicate that 3,400,000 new 
dwellings will be required the next five years. 
That would necessitate an average of 680,(0U0 
new dwellings per year as against the previous 


high record of 409,534 dwellings, and an average 


since 1890 of 334,808 dwellings per year. 
Revision of Tax Methods Would Aid Building 
Modification of current national tax laws will 


reflect favorably on business and building. The 


present very heavy taxation on Jarge incomes 
has resulted in a reduction of $165,000,000 in 
the amount of mortgage money available in New 
York for real estate and building in a single 
year. Thruout the country the present tax laws 
have had as much to do with the slowing down 
on building as has the high cost of materials 
and labor. 


Increased Rates Restrict Market Area 

Rail freight rates, while not now fundamental, 
will again become of primary importance as the 
financial condition of the country improves and 
the demand for lumber swings back toward nor- 
mal. During the last few years west Coast 
woods gained a foothold in the large lumber con- 
suming regions east of the Mississippi mainly 





TREND OF LUMBER PRICES AND WAGES AS TYPIFIED BY BASE ITEMS: 
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!ru curtailed available supplies of competing 
ods produced in regions favored by short hauls 
aid lower freight rates. These short haul regions 
are again ready to resume their prewar advan- 
tuges in eastern markets, and the determining 
f.°tor in successful competition of west Coast 
oods in those markets will rest with the trans- 
continental railroads in the matter of restoring 
‘e parities and the long established rate rela- 
tionships existing between west Coast lumber 
p:odueers and other producing regions prior to 
ng. 26. Such parities could be restored, with- 
ont preferential treatment to the West, thru a 
rate of 65 cents to Omaha, 70% cents to Chi- 
csgo and 93 cents to New York. Such rates 
uld not only make the large eastern markets 
vailable to west Coast products but would also 
‘ive the transcontinental railroads tonnage and 
revenue; whereas existing rates seem to be di- 
nishing tonnage in lumber and decreasing rail- 
yoad earnings. 


The Course of the Market During 1920 
The new year finds lumber prices generally be- 
low cost of production. This is partly due to 


restricted demand and partly to recent efforts 
at stock liquidation for the purpose of avoiding 


the payment of paper excess profit taxes on 
actual inventory losses. The stampede to get 
rid of stocks during the last sixty days has 
been a considerable factor in establishing the 
present low market. Following the free spend- 
ing, high price whirl of 1919, the Pacific North- 
west lumber industry entered 1920 in a spirit of 
great optimism. Heavy demand and severe car 
shortage caused buyers to bid frantically for 
such stock as could be shipped. It was a run- 
away market, attaining its peak during the 
month of March. Deflation set in during April, 
but with demand still fair and car shortage 
acute values eased down gradually until Sept. 
1, when increased transcontinental freight rates 
and the tightening of credit slowed down de- 
mand and restricted markets. From Sept. 1 to 
Oct. 15 the decline in lumber prices was pre- 
cipitant, resulting in a drop of 40 percent from 
the peak recorded in March. 


Effect of Treasury Decision on Inventory Pricing 


During the latter part of October the United 
States Treasury Department notified the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association that, while for 
inventory purposes the manufacturer could take 
cost or market, whichever was lower, the Gov- 





ernment’s definition of “market” was the cost 
of raw material plus manufacture. This left the 
industry without option as between cost and 
market for inventory tax purposes. It meant 
that lumber at the mills unsold on Dec. 31, aver- 
aging in cost from $10 to $15 a thousand more 
than it could be sold for, would be called upon 
to pay taxes on a paper profit which in hing 
was an actual and heavy loss. Many mills too 
advantage of free car supply to liquidate their 
inventories as far as possible, and this forced 
selling on a weak market and created an ex- 
tremely low level of values. 

For the week ending Dec. 25 production of 
lumber west of the Cascade Mountains in Ore- 
gon and Washington was 61 percent below nor- 
mal.» New business was 37 percent below pro- 
duction and shipments were 20 percent above 
production. Production was 48,134,294 feet. New 
business, 19,856,347 feet. Shipments, 37,452,666 
feet. The unshipped balance in the transconti- 
nental rail trade dwindled to 1,968 cars—the low- 
est volume of business ever recorded in that par- 
ticular branch of the trade. The unshipped or- 
ders in the domestic cargo trade dropped to 78,- 
p= Pana and in the export trade to 13,022,- 

eet. 





DESCRIBES SIBERIA’S TIMBER RESOURCES 


SeaTtLE, WasuH., Jan. 1.—An_ interested: 


visitor in Seattle is Waldemar Teritch, of Vladi- 
vostok, who arrived here this week by the 
steamer Suwa Maru seventeen days from Yoko- 
hama. He is an American citizen of Russian 
descent and after many years in the Orient has 
returned to this country with the idea of direct- 
ing the attention of American business men to 
the possibilities of developing the immense re- 
sources of the Russian Far East. He has a 
wealth of information at his command respect- 
ing mines and fisheries, and especially of the 
timber resources of that country. He is quali- 
fied to speak with exceptional authority on this 
last named feature, since he is one of the or- 
ganizers and past president of the Amur District 
Timbermen’s Association, of Vladivostok. He 
is also managing director of the East Siberian 
Fishing Co. 
Siberia Has Tremendous Timber Resources 
He says that the territory drained by the 
Amur alone can produce annually, without in- 
fringing on the forest capacity, from 10,000,000 
to 15,000,000 logs, averaging about 480 feet 
board measure. He exhibits the following fig- 
ures to portray the tremendous resources of the 
eastern Siberian forests: 


Forest Area, Forest Stands, 
Forests— 





Acres Acres 

Maritime Province... 110,440,000 71,462,850 
AMD iieac css sane 94,070,700 31,849,975 
Kamtchatka ...... 27,000,000 1,314,900 
SQCHOGE o3.ch.celnecc 6,750,000 6,750,000 

A). ee .. 288,260,700 121,377,725 

Not ineluding Cossacks and peasants 

forest, amounting to about......... 35,000,000 


156,377,725 
These figures do not cover forest land, gravita- 
ting to the sea in Transbaikal and Yakietsi_ prov- 
inces and on the shores of the Okhotsk and Bering 
seis, amounting to about 540,000,000 acres. 
Depending on the political situation, says 
Mr. Teritch, it is quite possible that in three 
te five years this immense district may become 
cupetitive with west Coast fir and southern 
pine, 
Technical Qualities of Siberian Woods 


“he commercial trees in the eastern Siberian 

sts are pine (P. Koreinsis), fir, larch, spruce, 
ok, ash, elm, maple, walnut, velvet tree, numer- 
ov varieties of birch, aspen and lime tree. 
r pine is almost the same as the Canadian 
Wivte pine, differing from it only in color, which 
is slightly yellowish-red. Samples of this wood 
hi been sent to the British admiralty, and pro- 


ne nced equal in technical qualities to Canadian 
wi pine. There are two or three varieties of 
fir, but with no distinction of consequence be- 
ty on them, The larch is considered Al, and 
pe to the war large quantities were shipped 
to ‘‘elbourne and Sydney, where the material 
we worked into ceiling, flooring and barrel 
sta'es. From the cooperage point of view Rus- 


sia: oak is not considered first class, but is good 
enov ch for other manufacturing purposes. Ash 
Is cxcellent for furniture and similar purposes, 
but may be somewhat brittle for hoe handles. 


ie ‘Im is excellent. The walnut is good, with 
col: 


varying from light shades to darker, ac- 





cording to the volume of sunshine received by 
the tree while growing. The maple and birch 
are about the same as are those trees in the 
United States. 


Offer Opportunities for Exploitation 


Discussing the eastern Siberian forests and 
their latent possibilities for development, Mr. 
Teritch says: 


At present the consumption of timber in this 
province does not amount to 1 percent of the nat- 
ural annual growth, and consequently 99 percent 
is left to the ravages of fire, insects and rot. Prior 
to the war the Russian Government was conserv- 
ing these forests for future generations; and it 
was only during the world conflict, when the in- 
debtedness of Russia to other powers had grown 
to enormous sums, that the representatives of the 
Government turned their attention to the possi- 
bility of paying off this debt by the open exploita- 
tion of the forests of Russia in northern European, 
northwestern Siberian and in the Russian Far 
East. Lumber operations in the Russian Far East 
are now the crudest imaginable. The equipment 
consists of an ax, a saw and a horse. There is 
not a single mile of logging railroad anywhere. 
There is not a logging machine working in the 
entire territory. Naturally the exploitation of 
these forests is limited to the commercial possibili- 
ties of horsepower alone. By far and large, the 
forests belong to the Government, as only com- 
paratively small parts are owned by the Cossacks 
and the peasantry. Timbering operations and the 
lumber industry are not connected with the own- 


ership of forest land, since in the Russian Far - 


Jast the forests belong to the Government, which 
under the system now in vogue grants felling rights 
only to the timbermen. Before the war the aver- 
age contract for felling timber was granted for 
four years only; in only one vr two instances 
were contracts allowed for twelve years. Today 
the Government has changed its idea and will be 
willing to grant contracts running thirty-six to 
forty-eight years. Concessions of this kind are 
made on the condition that there shall be included 
in the contract certain improvements such as road 
building, post and telegraph lines, settlements, 
schools, churches and hospitals; also that a cer- 
tain percentage of the timber is to be manufac- 
tured or semimanufactured within the Russian 
boundaries and not exported as logs or beams. 

As to the validity of concessions or grants by 
the present system of the Vladivostok Government, 
there may be a question as to the specific weight 
such a right would carry; but inasmuch as the 
present Government is the only lawful successor 
of the Kerensky Government, concessions or grants 
authorized by the present administration are bound 
to have certain weight in the view of any future 
government which may be established in the Rus- 
sian Far East. 


Stands Contain Mostly Conifers 


While there is a vast expanse of forest area, 
the percentage of hardwood as compared with the 
conifers is not large. There is an opportunity 
for commercial timber interests to develop a trade 
in hardwood, but under present conditions only 
five or six steamer loads could be collected an- 
nually. Prior to the war some 8,000,000 to 10,- 
000,000 superficial feet of selected pine was sent 
annually to England, but at present export trade 
has stopped and today practically the only out- 
going trade:‘is limited to shipments of aspen wood 
for matchmaking in Japan. 

There is neither American machinery nor Ameri- 
can methods in logging to be found in the Russian 
Far East. Most of the mills are equipped with 
German and Swedish frame saws. and other wood- 
working machines. There is not a single American 
band saw working in the whole territory, and such 


known. 
Foreign Capitalists Are Watching Events 
What I have just said presents quite a vivid 
picture of the present situation. One thing is 
sure. It is that the forests of the Russian Far 
Fast are bound ultimately to be opened. The 


improvements as logging railroads are quite un- 


Russian people have neither the knowledge nor the 
money to take hold of the problem; and the con- 
clusion is inevitable that some organization 
equipped with foreign capital will master that 
undertaking. The preliminary steps for that de- 
velopment have already been taken, for at present 
there are various organizations and representatives 
of foreign governments in Vladivostok studying the 
situation quietly and examining into the forest re- 
sources so far as is possible under the present cir- 
cumstances. Some of these organizations repre- 
sent European and others Asiatic countries, but 
so far there is no indication of an American or- 
ganization of the same kind. In Shanghai while 
on my way to the west Coast I had an opportunity 
to talk with various timber dealing firms, and 
found that all of them are imbued with the idea 
that the time is approaching when Japan will have 
to cut down its timber exports to the Chinese mar- 
kets. Some of the firms are of the idea that 
Russian timber is bound to enter the Chinese mar- 
ket, replacing not only timber coming from Japan 
but also that from America, which still has a large 
sale thruout the Orient. 


Enormous Quantities of Pulp Wood Available 


From this point of view it seems to me that the 
time is quite ripe for the farseeing American tim- 
berman and capitalist to look into the future pos- 
sibilities of Russian timbering, not only from the 
point of view of obtaining structural material but 
also material for the manufacture of wood pulp, 
the chemical distillation of wood and the produc- 
tion of charcoal. There is a district especially 
adapted by nature for this form of industry, and 
it is found in the seacoast belt running two thou- 
sand miles from Vladivostok along the coast_to 
Nikoliaevsk and around to the sea of Okohts. The. 
width of the strip varies from fifty to one hundred 
miles, determined by the mountain range; and it 
is a district wind beaten and noted for fogs, of- 
fering but small interest to structural timber in- 
terests, but at the same time holding forth the 
very best opportunity for the manufacturing of 
wood pulp, especially in view of the fact that the 
sulphur necessary for its manufacture can easily 
be obtained either in Russian territory or in Japan. 
Rivers Furnish Transport for About Half Year 

The Russian Far East of today is very much 
like the American Far West of fifty or sixty years 
ago, and in many respects presents almost an exact 
parallel. There is an absence of roads and there 
are immense rivers. For example, the Amur and 
tributaries cover a territory of more than 2,000,000 
square miles, and that territory has over 32,000 
miles of waterways and roughly speaking the 
country drained by it is two-thirds covered with 
merchantable timber.. The only drawback is that 
navigation is open for only five or six months of 
the year; but there are possibilities that ice- 
breakers will be made to hold navigation open for 
a longer time. 

Rail and Wharfage Facilities for Exporters 

Summarizing my views, I would present the sit- 
uation in a twofold aspect to American readers. 
On the one hand there is unbounded opportunity 
for the exploitation of forests thru American capi- 
tal and the development of American trade in 
machinery and allied interests; and on the other 
hand there is the possibility of Americans being 
knocked out completely unless they grasp the op- 
portunity presented to them. Prior to the war the 
Russian Government had under construction special 
timber wharves at Vladivostok and Nikoliaevsk. In 
the last named city these improvements were 
burned. but the wharves at Vladivostok could be 
finished in half a year. This improvement. I 
would say, is about 3,500 feet long and about 500 
feet wide, and it is connected by rail with the Us- 
suri and the Chinese Eastern Railroad. It is 
equipped with cranes for loading steamers with a 
draft up to 32 feet. 


Americans Should Investigate the Field 

During the week Mr. Teritch has been in 
conference with Robert B. Allen, secretary and 
manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, and with Charles E. Hill, secretary of 
the Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co. 
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Thursday he was guest at a luncheon given by 
the Siberian committee of the foreign trade 
bureau of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, 
W. B. Henderson presiding. In his talk to the 
Seattle business men Mr. Teritch pointed out 
that when the Russian Far East began to be 
developed, sixty to sixty-five years ago, the 
first trade was with America, but later Germany 
gained a practical monopoly because the Ger- 
mans met the Russian demands half way and 
England’s commerce in Russia has also been 
based on a thorogoing knowledge of the terri- 
tory. He advises America to take advantage 
of the present opportunity for a survey of the 
field in order that commerce may be developed 
and guided by a practical and sympathetic 
understanding of conditions. 





DISCUSSES TIMBER TAX PROCEDURE 


San FrRANcISscO, Cauir., Dec. 31.—Maj. D. T. 
Mason, chief of the timber section of the bureau 
of internal revenue of the Treasury Department, 
held a meeting in the assembly room of the 
Chamber of Commerce in San Francisca, Dec. * 
29, with representatives of the leading lumber 


companies and timber owners in California. He 
discussed the policies and procedure of the tim- 
ber section as affecting the taxpayers, especially 
those connected with the lumber industry. He 
answered many questions put to him by the lum- 
bermen. C. R. Johnson, president of the Union 
Lumber Co., this city, presided and C. Stowell 
Smith acted as secretary. 

On Dec. 30, Maj. Mason and Maj. Berry took 
up their specific problems with the taxpayers. 
Waivers are being signed pretty generally by 
timber owners, giving the officials more time, 
after Mar. 21, 1921, to do the auditing. 

The definition of ‘‘market price,’’ as given 
by the Treasury Department, came in for a good 
deal of discussion and explanation. The ques- 
tion of inventory values is still unsettled and 
may take some time. But the auditing can be 
continued on other points. 

The lumbermen passed a vote of thanks to 
Maj. D. T. Mason and to Maj. Swift Berry, 
valuation engineer for the lumber section of 
the Treasury Department, for the fair and in- 
telligent way in which they handled the 
whole income tax question. These officers have 
resigned their positions, effective Dec. 31, 1920. 
Mr. Stevens will take Maj. Mason’s place here, 


and it is expected that a man to be recommended 
by the lumbermen will be appointed in place of 
Maj. Berry. 


REPLACE HISTORIC LIBERTY POLE 


SEATTLE, WasuH., Jan. 1—The American 
steamship Oregonian, due in New York Jan. 8, 
will deliver to the New York Historical Society 
a fir flag pole to be erected in City Hall Park, 
New York City, replacing the historic Liberty 
pole destroyed by the British in 1776. ; 

The new pole has been presented to the New 
York Historical Society by the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. It is from the tim- 
ber of the Charles R. McCormick Co., near St. 
Helens, Ore., and is without doubt one of the 
finest poles ever produced in the Pacific North- 
west. 


The flag pole in City Hall Park, which the new 
pole replaces, was the scene of many public 
gatherings during the trying days of the revo- 
lution. It is said that the few days before it 
was destroyed by the British soldiers in 1776, 
George Washington had the pleasure of reading 
the Declaration of Independence to the assem- 
bled citizens of New York at its base. 








PLANTING 


Bocauusa, La., Jan. 3.—The Great Southern 
Lumber Co. is carrying on extensive planting 
operations on its cut-over lands near here, the 
primary purpose being to grow trees for lumber 
and pulp. The operations are divided between 
longleaf and loblolly pine, with slash pine com- 
ing in for a good share, and all covering 2,800 
acres thus far. 

The collection of seeds for planting was a con- 
siderable undertaking. The company supposed 





PINE SEED IN LOUISIANA 


About five hundred forty acres of fenced land 
was plowed as a preparation for planting. That 
was done with 1-horse plows by farmers late in 
the season after work became slack on the 
farms. Rows eight feet apart were plowed with 
a few furrows in each row. Here loblolly pine 
is drilled in at the rate of 3-5 pounds of seed 
per acre. The cost of drilling this seed by 
machines is 32 cents an acre, not including 
fencing or plowing. 


in this region, and no one can say exaetly what 
will happen. The company is fully aware of 
the risk, but will not hesitate on that account. 
Every success and failure will be carefully noted 
as a guide in future operations. Hogs eat many 
longleaf seedlings if they have access to the 
range where the young trees are growing. 

The accompanying photograph shows plant- 
ing operations, and illustrates some of the meth- 
ods followed. The difference in the clean ap- 
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" FORESTERS SOWING PINE SEED ON THE GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER CO.’S LAND IN LOUISIANA 


that the best plan would be to have the country 
people collect and clean the seed at a fixed price 
per pound, and advertisements to that effect 
were published. The seed gatherers were offered 
$3 a pound for seed of loblolly pine, well cleaned, 
and about $2 for longleaf seed. No one seemed 
to want the job at those figures, altho it was 
thought that good wages could be earned at the 
price. Nobody had ever gathered seeds of these 
trees for planting, and people did not appear 
anxious to try the experiment. 

Failing to receive-a satisfactory response 
from the country people, the owners proceeded 
to collect the seed and pay wages for the work. 
The company saved money by having it done. 
The cost of collecting 1,000 pounds of loblolly 
seed was $2,000, whereas if paid for by the 
pound the cost would have been $3,000. The 
saving was still greater for longleaf seed, the 
cost in that instance being about 50 cents a 
pound for the 4,000 pounds secured. Seed of the 
slash pine was secured in the same way. 

The company sows the seed on the ground 
where it is to grow, rather than first growing 
nursery stock to be later transplanted. It costs 
about 15 cents an acre to broadcast the pine 
seed, not including the preparation of the 
ground. About 1 1-5 pounds of seed per acre 
are required for longleaf pine. 


Planting is being done where few seed trees 
have been left on the ground and where seeding 
by natural means can not be depended upon; but 
it is the purpose of the company to let nature 
do the planting where it can be suecessfully 
done. 

Grass fires which burn slowly over the ground 
constitute the worst menace in restocking the 
ground with young trees, either by natural or 
artificial means. Such fires, if left uncontrolled, 
visit the cut-over land at frequent intervals. To 
diminish that danger as much as possible the 
grass that covers the surface is burned off 
before the seed is planted. That not only les- 
sens the danger of future fires, but by giving 
the ground a good cleaning, the seed has a 
chance to fall on the mineral soil, and germina- 
tion is prompt and usually satisfactory. This 
provides protection against fire for the young 
plants during one year, and, after that, fire lines 
and other protective measures will be used until 
the seedlings attain sizes rendering further pro- 
tection unnecessary. 

Other risks are taken. Birds, rodents and 
insects know the value of pine seeds as food 
and many a tract has its future crop of seed- 
lings thinned by the activities of visitors which 
come often and stay too long. Experiments 
with sowing tree seeds have thus far been few 





the 


pearance of the ground can be noted where 
trash was used for pulp. 





MUCH INTEREST SHOWN IN NEW WALL BOARD 


HutTcHINSON, KAn., Jan, 3.—Officials of the 
Emerson-Carey Fibre Products Co., of this city, 
say that the reception given the announcement 
in the Dec. 1 issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
Atlas beard, a new wall board manufactured 
by that company, has been remarkable. ‘The 
manufacturers naturally expected the interest 
of dealers of the middle West who would save 
much in freight by buying wall board from 
Hutchinson, but they were not prepared for tle 
large number of inquiries from all parts of the 
nation. 

The inquiring dealers seem to be much inter- 
ested in the fact that the Carey plant at Hutehin- 
son is complete and controls every step the 
manufacture of the new product from raw ma- 
terial to the finished article, and that every 
operation in the modern mill is in charge of 
experienced men who have had years of experi 
ence in the wall board industry. The company 
is quoting dealers and distributers on their re: 
quirements and advising them of the company’ 
sales policy and price. 
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Jan, 12—National Conference of State Manufactur- 
ers’ Associations, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Called meeting. 


Jan. 12-18—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual. 

Jan, 12-18—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
a Iowana Hotel, Creston, Iowa. An- 
nual, 

Jan, 18—Philadelphia Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Union League, Philadelphia. An- 
nual, 

Jan. 18—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, New Orleans, 
La. 


Jan. 13-14—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Harrisburg, Ill. Annual. 

Jan, 18-15—Mountain States romper Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo, Annu 


Jan. 14—Lumbermen’s Credit - (Inc.), To- 
ronto, Ont. Annual, 

Jan. 14-15—New York Congres Commission, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 'N. Y. Annual. 


Jan, 17—Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago. La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Jan, 17-18—Ohio Association aa Building Ex- 
changes, Youngstown, Ohio. Annual, 

Jan. 18—Central Association of the Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Claypool Hotel, 
Indianapolis, Ind. Annual. 


Jan. 18—Indiana Hardwood Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual. 

Jan, 18—Southern Lumber Exporters’ Association, 
Antoine’s Restaurant, New Orleans, La, An- 
nual. 

Jan. 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Aemetatien, 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. An 

Jan. 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ prune: ol of 
Indiana. Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Annual, 

Jan, 20—American Walnut Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. Annual. 

Jan. 20—Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, 
Memphis, Tenn. Annual, 

Jan. 20—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Monthly meeting. 

Jan, 20-21—National Merchant Marine Association, 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 

Jan, oor ae Coast Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 

Wash. Annual. 


Pm 21—Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
(Inc.), Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Jan, 21-22—General Conference of Manufacturers 
of Building Materials, Chicago. 

Jan. 25-27—Associated General Contractors of 
yer Hotel Grunewald, New Orleans, La. 
nnual, 


Jan, 25-27—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, Calif. 
Annual, 

Jan, 26-27—Pennsylvania Lumberman’s Associa- 
tion, Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Annual, 

Jan, 26-27—National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. Annual. 


Jan, 26-27—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Louisville, Ky. Annual. 2 

Jan, 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s ASsocia- 
a Muehlbach Hotel, Kansas City, Mo, An- 
nual, 

Jan. 26-28—Empire State Association of Wholesale 
Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Hotel Utica, 
Utica, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan, 26-28—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation (of Canada), Fort Garry Hotel, Win- 
nipeg, Man. Annual. 

Jan. 26-28—Ohio Association of Retail ee nd 
—_ Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. An- 
nual, 


Jan, 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Utica, N. Y. Annual. 

Jan, 26-28—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Hotel Deshler, Columbus, Ohio. 
Annual, 

Jan. 27—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club, New Orleans, La. 
Annual, 

Jan, 27-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif. Annual. 


Jan. 28—West Coast Lumbermen’s. Association, 
Seattle, Wash. Annual. 


Feb, 2-3—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’'s 
ee Hotel Muscatine, Muscatine, Iowa. 
Annua 


Peb. 3-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
Annual, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annua 





Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
wer & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual. 


8-9—Northern White Cedar Association, Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual, 


- 9-10—Southern Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 


= Hotel Chisca, Memphis, Tenn. An- 
nua 


Feb, 9-11—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb, Annual. 


9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 


Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, Annual, 


Feb. 





Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Eair- 
mont, W. Va. Annual. 

Feb. 15-16—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 

Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 16—Northwestern Lumber & Sash & Door 
Traveling Salesmen’s Association, Hotel Pfister, 
Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 

Feb. 23-25—Illinois Lumber & Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. 
Annual, 

March 15—American Wholesale Lumber Associa- 
tion, Chicago. Annual. 

March 23-25—National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Chicago. Annual. 

March 26-April — Your Home Exposition, 
Coliseum, Chica 

April 14- 15--Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
— Association, Foplar Bluff, Mo. An- 
nual. 

April 16-30—Own Your Home Exposition, Twenty- 
second Regiment Armory, New York City. 
Annual, 

April 28-30—-Appalachian Logging Congress, Sin- 
ton Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. Spring meeting. 





CONNECTICUT DEALERS’ PLANS 

New HAvEN, Conn., Jan. 3.—In an announce- 
ment sent out to the membership Jan. 1, the 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut 
states that while the date for the annual meet- 
ing has not been definitely decided, the conven- 
tion will probably be held some time during the 
week of Feb. 13 to 19. It is expected to make 
this annual one of the most interesting the asso- 
ciation has ever held. All members are asked to 
watch for the bulletin announcing the definite 
time and place, and also are —" to arrange to 
attend. 





NORTHWESTERN LUMBER ANNUAL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 3.—Secretary 
Adolph Pfund, of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association, announced today that Gover- 
nor-elect J. A. A. C. Preus, of Minnesota, will 
address the annual convention of the association 
to be held here Jan. 18, 19 and 20. Governor- 
elect Preus is scheduled to speak Tuesday, Jan. 
19. 

The convention sessions will be held in the 
assembly room at the court house, while conven- 
tion headquarters will be at the West Hotel, 
where two entire floors, including the lobby, will 
be devoted to a building materials’ exhibit, the 
largest of its kind ever staged in the Northwest. 





CENTRAL SALESMEN’S PLANS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 3.—Official an- 
nouncement is made by Secretary-treasurer T. 
H. Nelson, of the Central Association of the 
Traveling Lumber & Sash & Door Salesmen that 
the annual convention of the organization will 
be held Tuesday evening, Jan. 18, at 7:30 
o’elock at the Hotel Claypool, this city. Plans 
are being made by Seeretary Nelson to have a 
prominent speaker address the meeting. 


Rene 


DATE FOR WHITE CEDAR ANNUAL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 3.—Secretary N. 
E. Boucher, of the Northern White Cedar As- 
sociation, sent out a call today for the annual 
meeting. It will take place Feb. 8 and 9 at 
the Hotel Radisson, this city, beginning at 10 
a. m. on Feb. 8. Detailed arrangements for 
the meeting will be announced later. 





PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS’ DATE 

SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 1.—Announcement is 
made that the annual meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Shippers’ Association will be held in 
Seattle on Jan. 21. 





~ 


SOUTHERN RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 
MEMPHIS, TENN., Jan. 3.—Secretary R. E. 
Montgomery, jr., of the Southern Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, announces that the annual 
meeting of the organization will be held in this 
city on Wednesday and Thursday, Feb. 9 and 10. 
The headquarters will be at the Hotel Chisca. 





Secretary Montgomery states that expectations 
are of a very large attendance and a successful 
meeting. Officers and directors of the organiza- 
tion are desirous of building up a very active 
and efficient association and it is their wish that 
as many members as possible arrange to attend 
this meeting. Details of the program will be 
announced later. 


SOUTHWESTERN IOWA PROGRAM 

Cuarinpa, Iowa, Jan. 3.—Seeretary W. S. 
Richardson has announced that the program for 
the annual convention of the Southwestern Iowa 
Retail Lumbermen’s Association to be held at 
the Hotel Iowana, Creston, on Jan. 12 and 13, 
has been prepared. The morning of Jan. 12 will 
be devoted to a directors’ meeting. The regular 
business session will be held at 2:30 in the after- 
noon with an address of weleome by Mayor Ed. 
C. Keith, and then will follow the officers’ re- 
ports and the appointment of the various com- 
mittees. Dwight N. Lewis, member of the Iowa 
State Railroad Commission, will talk on 
‘*Rates.’? The annual banquet will hes held in 
the ballroom of the hotel at 6:30 p. 

The morning session on Jan. 13 will he devoted 
to open discussion of the several talks that are 
to be made. Charles Lyons will talk on ‘‘ Build- 
ing Campaigns;’’ Ed. F’. Rose will discuss ‘‘ Dis- 
count and Trade Acceptances; ’’ C. B. Platt will 
talk on ee Workers and the Retail Mer- 
chants;’’ W. T. Shepherd will talk on various 
problems that are confronting the retail lum- 
bermen. The various committees will then make 
their reports, followed by the election of officers. 
At the afternoon session Harrison Hatton will 
diseuss ‘‘ Conditions, From a Yard to Yard Can- 
vass.’? Adolph Pfund, secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s ‘Association, will also ad- 
dress the convention. Following the report of 
the resolutions committee, the meeting will 
adjourn. 

A special program for the entertainment of 
the ladies has been prepared, and in addition to 
attending the banquet Wednesday evening they 
will be guests at theater parties both Wednes- 
day and Thursday afternoons. 





SOUTHERN EXPORTERS TO CONFER 


New OR.LEANS, La., Jan. 3.—Secretary-maa- 
ager C. E. Dobson, of the Southern Lumber 
Exporters’ Association, announces that the date 
of the annual meeting has been fixed for Tues- 
day, Jan. 18. It will be held at Antoine’s in 
this city, and punctuated with a luncheon served 
‘*on the premises. 

The forenoon will be devoted to business. 
Every exporter along the southern coast who 
is handling West Indian business has been in- 
vited to sit in whether he is a member of the 
association or not. Cuban importers will also 
be invited. All will be the association’s lunch- 
eon guests. At the afternoon session there will 
be a general conference on the West Indian— 
notably the Cuban—situation, members and 
non-members participating alike. The purpose 
of this general discussion, as explained in these - 
dispatches last week, is to arrive at some solu- 
tion of the problems now confronting this trade. 
It is confidently hoped that the meeting will be 
in point of attendance and results the most 
successful conference of export lumbermen ever 
held in the South. 


PLANS OF NATIONAL EXPORTERS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 3.—Harvey M. Dick- 
son, secretary of the National Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association, was at Washington last Thurs- 
day and made arrangements for the annual 
meeting of the organization, which is to take 
place at the New Willard Hotel on Jan. 26 and 
27. Two sessions will be held on each of the 
two days, with a meeting of the board of man- 
agers after the sessions of the second day. The 
banquet will take place on the evening of Jan. 
26, and it was in this connection that Mr. Dick- 
son managed to put in his hardest licks. He 
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succeeded in securing Admiral Benson, the 
president of the United States Shipping Board; 
Edgar E. Clark, chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher, of Florida, as speakers. Mr. Clark 
was decidedly averse to making an engagement, 
but yielded when Mr. Dickson pointed out that 
the National Lumber Exporters’ Association 
had chosen Washington as the place for the 
annual meeting mainly to be in close touch with 
the high officials having to do with transporta- 
tion and other problems, and was eager for in- 
formation on a number of matters of vital im- 
portance to the trade. 

At the business sessions the yearly reports of 
the officers will be read, and statements will be 
submitted by committees which have had to deal 
with some of the issues confronting the export- 
ers. Responses have already been received indi- 
eating reservations for fifty members of the 
organization, and it is confidently expected that 
at least twenty-five more will ask for accommo- 
dations. 





EASTERNERS TO VISIT COAST 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 31.—‘‘ Growing import- 
ance of the west Coast lumber industry is evi- 
denced in four important excursions of large 
users of lumber to the Pacific coast during the 
months of January and February.’’ This state- 
ment is made by Secretary-manager R. B. Allen, 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, in 
a bulletin sent out by him. Further, the bulletin 
says: 


A joint excursion of the American Wood Pre- 
servers’ Association and the National Association 
of Railroad Tie Producers will arrive in Seattle, 
Jan. 19, and for four days will be the guests of 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, the Associa- 
tion of Creosoting Companies of the Pacific Coast, 
and the Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club. This excur- 
sion on the part of eastern technical experts in 
wood preserving and wood use is for the purpose 
of studying Douglas fir conditions at first hand. 

On Jan. 19 the party will be entertained in 
Seattle and vicinity; on the 20th it will visit 
Tacoma and be entertained at luncheon by the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club; and on the 21st and 
22nd will be entertained at Portland, making a 
special trip to logging operations in that vicinity, 
and also a special trip to the creosoting plant of 
the St. Helens Creosoting Co. for the purpose of wit- 
nessing the operation of a new diagonal perforat- 
ing machine for the injection preservative treat- 
ment of fir railroad ties and timbers. On the 
evening of Jan. 22, the visiting delegation will be 
entertained by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation at a dinner in Portland. 

The Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, of Denver, representing retail dealers of Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, Wyoming and New Mexico, will 
also arrive in Seattle on the morning of Jan. 19 
and will be entertained by the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association. From Seattle, the Mountain 
retail dealers will proceed to Tacoma and thence 
to Grays Harbor. Whey will reach Portland on 
Jan. 22, where this excursion will also be enter- 
tained by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion at a dinner. 

A similar excursion on the part of the Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association of the State of New 
York will reach Seattle about the middle of Feb- 
ruary, at which point the itinerary and entertain- 
ment will be under the direction and auspices of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. This 
party will visit Tacoma, Grays Harbor, Centralia, 
Willapa Harbor, Portland, and Everett. 





SEATTLE WHOLESALERS LUNCH 

SEATTLE, WASH., Dec. 31.—William D. Gar- 
land presided at the weekly luncheon of Seattle 
wholesalers Thursday and conducted a discus- 
sion dealing with the question of an advance 
to the mills of 90 percent or 100 percent on in- 
voices. The point was developed that both 
methods were practised in this territory. The 
question went over for future action by the 
wholesalers. ; 

A guest at the luncheon, J. A. Bolser, of the 
J. W. Darling Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
gave a pointed talk on conditions as he had found 
them thruout the country. He referred to the 
labor situation in Cincinnati as a bugaboo but 
predicted there would be such a readjustment 
as would enable the prospective home owners 
to build. Mr. Bolser believes that there will be 
more building this spring than was the case last 
year and that there will be good business in the 
fall of 1921. His general opinion was that 
lumber had declined sufficiently .to permit of 
building but that other materials such as cement 
and hardware had not yet dropped to the proper 
levels. : 

E. G. McCarter, of the McCarter Shingle Co., 








Victoria, B. C., reviewed the situation in British 
Columbia, saying that radical wage reductions 
were in process. 

D. H. Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lum- 
ber Co., Everett, spoke briefly on the shingle 
shutdown in that city. 

S. L. Johnson reported on plans for securing 
uniform commissions for the sale of Coast stock, 
whether there should be an arbitrary sum for 
each item or a commission on a percentage basis. 
The entire question went over to a future meet- 
ing. 





ANNOUNCE CHANGE OF SECRETARY 


New YorkK City, Jan. 3.—Announcement has 
been sent out to its membership by the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association over the 
signatures of retiring Secretary E. F. Pérry and 
W. W. Schupner, the new secretary, calling at- 
tention to the change in their respective posi- 
tions, effective Jan. 1. This letter is as follows: 


Official notice of the change in the secretaryship 
embodied in President McClure’s letter of Nov. 11 
has brought to this office not only many letters of 
inquiry but numerous personal calls from members 
seeking more complete information, because of 
their loyal interest in matters'relating to the asso- 
ciation and in a large number of instances be- 
cause of the very pleasing, friendly relations that 
exist between those members and your retiring sec- 
retary and the secretary-elect. 

This spirit of interest is very gratifying to your 








“COM’ON, BOYS, LET’S CUT HIM Down?” | 





Orr, in Chicago Tribune 





active New York officers, not only because of the 
loyalty thus shown to the interests of the associa- 
tion but because of the happy relationships which 
have in each case resulted from a long period of ac- 
quaintance between the members of the associa- 
tion and ourselves; and yet it is not physically pos- 
sible to write individual letters in acknowledgment 
of all those received, and we are constrained under 
the circumstances to ask our friends to accept this 
circular letter instead. 

Mr. Perry, who is to become resident vice presi- 
dent of this association on Jan. 1, will be “resi- 
dent” in fact, and in spirit and always accessible 
to callers at 66 Broadway, for the reason that his 
office quarters as vice president and manager of 
the Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. will 
occupy a part of the same floor at 66 Broadway as 
the present offices of the association; and thus in 
full concurrence with the wishes of the trustees he 
will not only be available to but will always wel- 
come his many association friends who desire with 
him to maintain the valued acquaintance that has 
grown during all these years. 

Quite as truly, Mr. Schupner, who becomes active 
secretary on Jan. 1—and greatly to his own sense 
of assurance and satisfaction—will have the ad- 
vantage of Mr. Perry’s counsel whenever desired 
and will enter upon his larger responsibilities with 
full support and good will of the retiring secre- 
tary. 

The change in titles will thus occur with the 
minimum loss in those matters of policy which have 
heretofore been the strength of the association. 
We believe that this further announcement will 
be of interest to all members, and especially to 
those who have made inquiry ‘as noted, and will 
indicate that the succession in office is to occur in 
a manner unusually fortunate in organization 
affairs, in that it promises to retain all that has 
proved good in the past and offers a fair field for 
whatever improvement the future may suggest, 
and that the sound policies and desirable relations 


of friendship that have happily been the back- 
bone of our association life are to be conserved 
together with all that is required to meet the fut:~. 
demands of enterprise and progress. 





NEW NEW HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION 
MANCHESTER, N. H., Jan. 3.—As a result of 
conference and the appointment of an organiz... 
tion committee early in November, New Ham 

shire lumbermen met here Dee. 21 and form 
the New Hampshire Lumbermen’s Associati 
Samuel F. Langdell, president-treasurer of t! 
Langdell Lumber Co., of this city, was unani 
mously elected president. The special committ» 
recommended a board of twelve directors 
elected and this will be done at a later meetin: 
The committee also authorized the assessmen' 
of dues upon the membership and recommende:! 
that a permanent paid secretary be employed. 

Nearly one hundred representatives of New 
Hampshire lumbermen attended the meeting 
Dee. 21 and after hearing the committee’s report 
favored the organization of the new association, 
which will embrace all of New Hampshire and 
any operators from adjoining States who wis! 
to come in. A nominal fee of $10 a member is 
to be charged, and when there is more than one 
member in a partnership or corporation, the fee 
shall be $10 per member. 

The committee of five which was appointed 
in November will meet again about Jan. 15 to 
select the board of directors, and also a secre- 
tary, and to transact other routine business that 
may develop. This committee will then report 
at a meeting to be called by the president for 
the ratification of the program prepared. 





TIE PRODUCERS AND PRESERVERS 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Dec. 31.—E. M. Blake, 
president National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, reports a big attendance assured at 
its annual convention and that of the American 
Wood Preservers’ Association in San Francisco 
Jan, 25-28. Many eastern railroad and lumber- 
men will be included. A special train of at least 
seven cars will leave Chicago Jan. 15 for this 
city via Seattle. 

Among the special features of convention 
week will be a concatenation of Hoo-Hoo on 
Wednesday evening, Jan, 26, by M. L. Euphrat, 
the new Vicegerent. It will be preceded by a 
dinner at the San Francisco Commercial Club. 
All Hoo-Hoo are invited to attend on Tuesday 
evening a joint meeting of the Wood Preservers’ 
Association and the San Francisco branch of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. There 
will be a dinner at 6 p. m., exchange of ad- 
dresses at 7:30, and an exhibition of moving 
picture films of logging operations at 8:30 p. m. 
p. m. 


~ 





NYLTA ENROLLS NEW YORK ‘‘COMERS’’ 


New York, Jan. 4.—‘‘Nylta’’ has been se- 
lected as the name of the new organization of 
‘*comers’’ formed as an adjunct to the New 
York Lumber Trade Association, Combining 
in its name the initials of the parent association, 
the club will share its offices in the Larimore 
Building, 17 West Forty-sixth Street, and will 
be associated with it in every move for the up- 
lift of the lumber industry. 

Two hundred and thirty-six members already 
have been enrolled and in order to get started 
right a ‘‘get acquainted’’ meeting has been 
arranged to take place within the next few 
weeks. Dues of the Nylta Club are $10 a year 
and lumbermen engaged in executive, clerical or 
supervisory capacities are eligible for member- 
ship. After 250 members have been enrolled, a 
nominal initiation fee may be levied at the dis- 
cretion of the directors. 

The 236 members were obtained with prac- 
tically no solicitation, so it may be seen that the 
movement was received most favorably. The 
club is essentially for young men, but applica- 
tions for membership will be accepted from the 
older men in the lumber business as well. 

Following two general gatherings, an infor- 
mal dinner will be held about the middle of 
February in one of the New York hotels, the 
cost of which will be covered by the dues. 

H. B. Coho, secretary of the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association, will serve in the same 
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capacity for the club. Frank A. Niles is presi- 
dent of the new organization. 


‘he New York Lumber Trade Association 
moved into its new quarters in the Larimore 
Building, 17 West Forty-sixth Street, on Jan. 

The building is a new office structure and 

iot yet completed. However, the association 
ras compelled to vacate its quarters in Broad- 

y and just now is forced to put up with 
various inconveniences. However, Secretary 
Coho promises to have everything in order 
within a few weeks. 

APPALACHIAN SPRING MEETING 

VorMA, TENN., Jan. 3.—President F. G. Nor- 
of the Appalachian Logging Congress, 


cross, 


this city, announces that arrangements have 
been completed for holding the spring meeting 
of the organization at Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
April 28, 29 and 30, with headquarters at the 
Sinton Hotel. Official announcement will be 
sent out to the membership in a few days asking 
them to state whether they will be present, thus 
allowing them ample time to arrange to attend. 
It is expected to be one of the most important 
meetings of the organization ever held, for a 
number of very pertinent matters are to come 
up for attention. 


SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD ANNUAL 

NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 4.—Announcement 
comes from A. C. Bowen, secretary of the South- 
western Hardwood Manufacturers’ Club, that 


the annual meeting of the club will be held on 
Jan. 27, at the Lumbermen’s Club, New Orleans. 

Usually monthly meetings are held on the sec- 
ond Thursday, but the new date was found to 
be more convenient. An interesting feature of 
the meeting will be an address by H. E. Everley, 
who has made investigation of conditions in the 
furniture industry, and who should be able to 
throw considerable light on this important sub- 
ject. 


DATE FOR AMERICAN WHOLESALERS 

Official announcement is made by the Amer- 
ican Wholesale Lumber Association that the 
annual meeting will be held March 15 at Chicago 
and not March 8, as announced in last week’s 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





LUMBERMEN’S 


ST. LOUIS EXCHANGE COMMITTEES 

Sr. Louris, Mo., Jan. 4.—Fred G. Christmann, 
newly elected president of the Lumbermen’s 
Exchange of St. Louis, presided for the first 
tine at a meeting of the board of directors to- 
day. Mr. Christmann accepted the office, and 
has pledged his best efforts to make a success 
of the exchange, whose aim this year will be to 
make St. Louis a more important lumber center 

than ever. 

Mr. Christmann is a 
native St. Louisan, and 
all of his experience in 
the lumber business has 
been here. He began 

career with P. B. 





President 
Lumbermen’s Exchange 


of St. Louis 





| Little, a leading hard- 

| wood lumber dealer, in 

1902. After a few years 

he went with the Charles 

F. Luehrmann Hard- 

wood Lumber Co., leav- 

| ing it in 1917 to found, 

PE with his brother, the 

hota by Murillo Studio Christmann Veneer & 

Lumber Co., of which he is president. The 

company owns its own yard at Hall and 
Buchanan streets. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Southern Pine 
Association, spoke at the meeting of the direc- 
tors, expressing his amazement at the impor- 
tance of St. Louis as a lumber distributing 
center. Capt. Francis E. Turin, of the St. Louis 
Convention, Publicity & Tourist Bureau, urged 
upon the exchange the importance of maintain- 
ing the superiority of St. Louis as a lumber 
re-s ipping point. 

lhe appointment of committees, as announced 
by Mr. Christmann, was approved by the direc- 
tors. The committees follow: 

pection—J. L. Benas, chairman, Waldstein 
er Co.; J. A. Reheis, St. Louis Lumber Co. ; 
Harrington, Thomas E. Powe Lumber Co. ; 


Ball, George W. Miles Timber & Lumber 
Thomas J. Noser, Noser-Borrowman Lum- 


his 
FRED G. CHRISTMANN, 


‘ilie Affairs—Julius Seidel, chairman, Julius 
i Lumber Co.; J Hafner, Hafner Manufac- 
Co.; C. A. Antrim, Antrim Lumber Co. ; 
. Anderson, Gideon-Anderson Lumber & Mer- 
tile Co.; A. J. Siegel, Huttig Sash & Door Co. 
‘es lit and Finance—L. Cornelius, chairman, 
Cornelius Lumber Co.; C. M. Jennings, Berthold- 
Jennings Lumber Co.; I. R. L. Wiles, Wiles-Chip- 
man Lumber Co.; William Lothman, Lotham 
a s Co.; F. EB. Sheldon, T. H. Garrett Lum- 
er 
Pou! \icity—R. F. Krebs, chairman, Steele & Hib- 
bari ijumber_Co.; James Prendergast, Prender- 
gast Sumber Co, ; Julius Seidel, Seidel Lumber Co. ; 
F.C. Srewer, A Brewer Lumber Co.; Hugh 
Jones, Culler-Jones Lumber Co.; C. L. Harrison, 
Him» -iberger-Harrison Lumber Co. 
ind Casualty—George E. W. Luehrmann, 
n, C, F. Luehrmann Hardwood — Co. ; 
I “slg, Louis Essig Lumber Co.; B. L. Van 
Van Cleave Saw Mill Co.; R. E. Gruner, 
‘runer & Bros. Lumber Co. 
‘bership—W. W. Dings, chairman, Garetson- 
— Lumber Co.; W. Wiese, Thomas & 
toetz Lumber Co.; L. D. Reichert, Reichert & 


EXCHANGE AND CLUBS MEET 


Burmeister; L. E. Cornelius, Cornelius Lumber 
Co.; L. E. Comer, M. E. Leming Lumber Co., Cape 
Girardeau, Mo.; T. C. Whitmarsh, W. T. Fergu- 
son Lumber Co.; S. J. Gavin, S. J. Gavin Lumber 
Co.; Fain W. King, King Mill & Lumber Co., Pa- 
ducah, Ky.; George W. Knoll, Ruth Lumber. Co., 
Poplar Bluff, Mo.; Harry Montgomery, W. Mor- 
ten Lumber Co.; Charles E. Price, Wililtieca Bu- 
chanan ; Otto Pfeffer, Dion Lumber Co. 
Traffiic—Earl ee are Sy 
Proetz Lumber Co.; J. A. Roland, Cc. F. Luehrmann 
Hardwood Lumber Co.; H. A. Rican, Boeckeler 
Lumber Co.; Harry Gaines, Thomas E. Powe Lum- 
ber Co.; C. K. McClure, South Arkansas Lumber 
Co.; E. E. Eversull, W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co. 
Entertainment—L. M. Tully, chairman, Louisi- 
ana Red S48" Co.; J. Thompson, ee 
Lumber Co. ; C. Price, William Buchanan; F. L. 
Hofmann, a kat Lumber Co.; ; Otto T. Pfeffer, 
Dian Lumber Co.; H. C. Ball, George W. Miles 


Thomas & 


F. E. SHELDON, ST. LOUIS, MO.; 
Vice President Lumbermen’s Exchange 


Timber & Lumber Co. ; William Lothman, Lothman 
Cypress Co.; C. C. Mullen, Long-Bell Lumber Co 

Plans are now being made for a general meet- 
ing of the exchange on Jan. 18. 


TACOMANS PLAN ANNUAL BANQUET 


Tacoma, Was8H., Dec. 31.—Plans for the an- 
nual banquet of the Lumbermen’s Club of Ta- 
coma, the date for which was fixed for Jan. 12, 
occupied most of the time allotted for business 
at the regular meeting of the club held Dee. 29. 
It was decided to invite representatives of the 
local banks and to allow each club member to 
bring one guest in addition to those already in- 
vited to speak. 

The final arrangements for the affair were 
left in the hands of a special committee com- 
posed of President Ernst Dolge, W. Yale Henry, 
Paul Johns and Everett G. Griggs 

The new board of trustees has postponed its 
first meeting, at which it will elect officers to 
serve during the year 1921, until after the an- 
nual dinner in order that President Dolge may 
preside at this affair. 

Short talks on market conditions closed the 
meeting. Hartwell W. Palmer, formerly with 


the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. and now in 
the lumber business on the Columbia River, 
spoke briefly of conditions in that district. 

President Dolge announced that he had re- 
ceived a telegram from Boston stating that a 
$15 water rate on rough lumber to the Atlantic 
coast had been adopted by shipping firms. He 
could give no further details. 


KNOT-HOLE CLUB TO ENTERTAIN 


DENVER, CoLo., Jan. 3.—In connection with 
the annual convention of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers’. Association to be held here 
Jan. 13, 14 and.15, the Denver Knot-Hole 
Club is preparing to present its customary an- 
nual entertainment to the visiting retailers. The 
eleventh annual ‘‘ Eat-Smoke-and-Be-Merry’’ of 
the club will be held in Daniels & Fishers Tower 
Dining Hall on the evening of Jan. 14. It is 
announced that there will be a complete de- 
monstration of ‘‘Professor Watawallops Won- 
derful Pessimist Paralyzer.’? Members of the 
Mountain States association are urged to make 
their reservations for the entertainment with 
the least possible delay. 


CLEVELAND CLUB CHRISTMAS PARTY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Jan. 3.—Taking advantage 
of the Christmas and holiday period, the mem- 
bers of the Lumber Club, social organization of 
the lumber trade here, disported themselves at a 
Christmas party in honor of women, wives and 
friends of members at the Roadside Club this 
week. More than 150 persons attended, ate a 
good dinner and danced new dances and old. A 
regular vaudeville entertainment was provided. 
A feature of the festivities was a motion picture 
show, in which the portability of the knock-up 
house was well demonstrated. The villian in the 
piece changed numbers, so that by the time the 
house was set up the wind could make a fine 
plaything of it, to the dismay of the pretty 
heroine and the noble hero. 


HEAR TALK ON FINANCE 

CrncinNaTI, OHIO, Jan. 3—The Lumbermen’s 
Club of Cincinnati at its first meeting of the 
new year held at the Business Men’s club with. 
President Newell H. Hargrave in the chair, 
listened to an interesting and graphic presenta- 
tion of present credit and money conditions by 
John J. Rowe, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Rowe’s talk was illustrated by a number 
of graphic charts showing the great expansion 
in bank deposits, in rediscounts at the Federal 
Reserve banks and in the amount of Federal 
Reserve notes in circulation. The chart por- 
traying the amount of reserves in the Federal 
Reserve banks showed that after declining to 
around the line of 45 percent, the reserves have 
ceased declining and have held with little fluctu- 
ations for the last several months at or just 
under the 45 percent line, which is 10 percent 
above the legal minimum limit. This factor 
was @ reassuring one, Mr. Rowe said. He de- 
clared that Government indebtedness was one 
of the chief factors in inflation and thought 
that it would be necessary to make headway 
with its liquidation before money would again 
be cheap in America. 

He said that banking opinion did not venture 
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Fine Homes 


Made Finer 


The acme of perfection in home building 


demands hardwood floors. You can satisfy 
the most exacting customers when you 
handle our 


OAK, MAPLE, BEECH, BIRCH 


Hardwood Flooring 


With good stocks in warehouse in Chicago 
we can ship carload lots or L. C.L. 

Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed for quality 
and milling; you and your customers satisfie 


All 34" Clear and Select Oak Flooring is carefully 
wrapped in heavy paper, free of charge, to prevent 
damage in transit and at the job. 


ANY QUANTITY | STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
ANY TIME LUMBER AND FLOORING 


“HARDW®D 
a *FLODRING-OD, & 
£. BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER: 
3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 
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POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bldg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 





Chicago New England St. Louis < 
JamesN. Woodbury, J. J.Bertholet Wm. Dings 
11 S. La Salle St. 30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Chicago, Ill. Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Phone, State 9022. 
The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 
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to predict how long that would take though it 
was generally believed that the process would 
be somewhat of a slow one. The talk proved of 
great interest to the club members, who gained 
the impression that much conservatism and 
caution is still needed in business. 

The Lumbermen’s Club joined with the 
Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati, Mayor 
Galvin and the Cincinnati Hotel Men’s Associa- 
tion in extending an invitation to the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association to hold 
its annual convention this year in Cincinnati. 
The invitation will be presented at the Janu- 
ary meeting of the directors, when the conven- 
tion place is to be determined. 

Secretary Emil Thoman read an acknowledg- 
ment from the Literary Digest thanking the 
club for its generous donation to the Hoover 
fund for the starving children of Europe. The 
total donations of the club members amounted 
to $1,150, which will be sufficient to save the 
lives of 115 children in Europe this winter. 

The entertainment committee, of which S. 
Earle Giffen is chairman, announced that the 
next monthly meeting would be a social affair 
to be given at the Hyde Park Country Club 
Feb. 2. 

During a discussion on the question of 
whether the club should endorse and contribute 
to the National Thrift Week campaign, it was 
generally understood that hereafter the plan 
would be pursued of submitting all such propo- 
sitions to the members so that they could take 
action with regard to them as individuals. The 
club turned down the National Thrift Week 
proposition as a elub. Similar action was taken 


on a proposal to contribute to the campaign for 
more homes now being waged by the Hamilton 
County League of Building Associations. 

President Newell H. Hargrave read a letter 
from Fred W. Mowbray, of the Mowbray & 
Robinson Co., in answer to a Christmas felici- 
tation sent him on behalf of the club. Mr. 
Mowbray is now at Douglas, Ariz., and writes 
that he is much improved in health. 





EVANSVILLE CLUB LUNCHEON 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Jan. 4.—William 8. Part- 
ington, secretary and treasurer of the Evansville 
Lumbermen’s Club, has announced that the next 
monthly meeting of the club will be held at the 
New Vendome Hotel on Tuesday night, Jan. 11. 
After a luncheon, several business matters will 
be taken up. 





EXCHANGE HAS YEAR END PARTY 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 3.—The Lumber- 
men’s Exchange held another of its famous 
year end meetings on the afternoon of Dee. 31, 
at which over one hundred were present. This 
is the meeting at which fellowship and good 
feeling seem to show to the greatest extent, 
and all seem to feel benefited by it and the 
chorus of good wishes from everybody to every- 
body. A sit-around-and-eat-it lunch was served, 
and those present got acquainted and then were 
entertained by professional talent for a coupl 
of hours, going to their homes or offices refilled 
with confidence in the coming year, and a 
more than ever friendly feeling for their fellows 
in the trade. 





Mississippi Valley Salesmen Elect 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Dec. 31.—The annual 
meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen’s Association took place 
here today, in the offices of W. A. Smith, 1113 
Lumber Exchange. It was. well attended and 
featured by some interesting discussions. Presi- 
dent Charles Van Pelt called it to order. After 
the minutes of the last >unual meeting had been 
read and approved, T. M. Partridge presented 
the treasurer’s report. It showed that a balance 
of $198.32 at the beginning of the year had been 
increased by $64 in dues and $47.60 turned 
over as surplus by the last banquet committee, 
and that disbursements of $74.25 left a balance 
on hand of $235.67. W. W. Vawter presented 
the report of the last entertainment com- 
mittee. Secretary J. F. Hayden read a letter 
from ‘‘Bill’’ Squier, a member of the associa- 
tion now in business at Tacoma, sending greet- 
ings of the season. The following were voted 
in as new members: M. L. Jordan, Fred A. 
Lewis, W. S. Wells, T. B. Barnard, Charles E. 
Thompson, Bert J. Haller, F. W. Diercks, A. E. 
Downs, J. W. Fryberg, E. G. Flinn, P. M. Greer, 
J. Warren, E. J. Blair, Charles Harris. 

A. W. Eddy, Secretary Hayden and T. M. 
Partridge were appointed a committee to draft 
resolutions on the deaths of A. H. Barnard and 
F. M. Morrill, to be spread on the minutes. 
Election of officers was the next order of busi- 
ness, with the following uncontested results: 

President—C. R. Harrison. 

Vice president—Roy Thompson. 

Treasurer—T. M. Partridge. 

Secretary—J. F. Hayden. 

Executive committee—Joe Jackson, Henry T. 
Bonham. 

Motions were adopted extending the thanks 
of the association to the executive committee for 
its services during the year, to W. A. Smith 
for the use of his offices as a meeting place, and 
to Maj. James Elwin for cigars. 

President Harrison being absent from the 
city, the new vice president was called on to 
preside. 

The subject of the annual banquet being 
brought up, Harry Squier moved that a banquet 
be held during the week of Jan. 17, with a $3 
limit, the arrangements to be made by a com- 
mittee. This was carried and W. A. Smith was 
appointed chairman of the committee, with 
power to choose his assistants. 

Fred H. Flatau introduced the subject of a 
funeral benefit fund, explaining that it has been 
operated successfully by the Northwestern 


Lumber & Sash & Door Traveling Salesmen’s 
Association. The subject provoked considerable 
interest and much discussion. <A difference of 
opinion developed as to whether the funeral 
fund should be a separate feature, or whether 
assessments should be levied on all association 
members. The discussion ended with adoption 
of a motion for appointment of a committee to 
investigate and report at the annual banquet. 





CHARLES VAN PELT, 
Retiring President | 
Mississippi Salesmen’s Mississippi Salesmen’s 

Association Association 

F. H. Flatau, Charles Van Pelt and W. A, Smitl 

were appointed. 

F. A. Kingsley made a brief statement as to 
the present status of the proposed Lumbermen ’s 
Club. He said that action had been delayed 
owing to a widely expressed feeling that this 's 
not the best time, owing to the business depres- 
sion, to launch such an enterprise. While he 
did not share this view, he had been obliged to 
recognize the existence of this feeling, all but 
four out of twenty he had talked with recent'y 
favoring postponement. He explained that 3 
meeting of representatives from all lines of bus 
ness had agreed ‘on a social club plan, and 4 lo- 
cation had been found across the street from the 
Lumber Exchange, available on a three-year 
lease, but no action had been taken. 


Cc! R. HARRISON, 
Elected President 
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MARKING TIME 
The market’s off a little bit—say twenty-five percent; 
The price is down, I will admit—we don’t know where it went; 
The price may fall another dime—folks hesitate to buy; 
A lot of folks are marking time—altho they don’t know why. 


My logie isn’t worth a lot—if it were any good 

A fortune long ‘ago I’d got, instead of peddling wood. 
I’d drive a limousine around if had any sense— 

But all the wealth I ever found was just experience. 


So you can take for what it’s worth my judgement on the thing 
When goods are getting back to earth and we have had our fling— 
When people want to wait to buy, and that is all they do, 

In such a time as that, why I, I start in waiting, too. 


Few men will buy what they don’t want at any sort of price 
And when the buyer says, ‘‘Avaunt!’’ just take a fool’s advice 
And try avaunting till the day he says he wants the stuff, 

And then again the price he’ll pay, and pay a man enough. 


I guess I’ll hunt a month or so, I seem to have the chance; 
I think you’ll find me lying low until the boards advance; 
I think ’t will better be for me, the other boys as well, 
Than simply starting out to see how cheaply I can sell. 


I’m trying to remember how I didn’t do so bad, 

I’m trying to remember now the business that I had; 

And, if the market’s marking time, the buyer I won’t blame, 
But, till the prices start to climb, I guess I’ll do the same. 


BETWEEN TRAINS 

TOLEDO, OHIO.—We ran into a lot of lumber- 
men here tonight—Charlie Barnett and his son 
David, Ben Stephens, Clint.Mauk, Peterson and 
a lot more—and they all looked happy until. we 
said something about business. Charlie Wilson, 
the new vice president and manager of the 
Willys-Overland plant, sat at our right and 
exuded optimism, however. He said he had not 
come to bury Caesar but to start him up a little 
at a time. 





COLDWATER, Micu.—Charlie Pollock brought 
us here to mix with the home folks, and Will 
Cavin came over from Sturgis to help do the 
mixing, which was a great success. Asked if 
they were buying much, the business men pres- 
ent said no, it was so hard to get. 





‘*CLOSED FOR INVENTORY’’ 


In days of peace, in days of war, 
Each land has added to its lore 
Some phrase repeated o’er and o’er, 

Some simple sentence Doric; 
And so the present time of stress, 
When everything is off, I guess, 
And prices low and orders less, 

A phrase has made historic. 


In future years the babes that climb 
Around our knees will find sublime 
A sentence of the present time 
To tell the present story; 
With prices off and orders nil, 
We pulled our fires awhile until 
We got some orders for the mill 
And ‘‘eclosed for inventory.’’ 


It is a handy little phrase 

That men can use in many ways, 

When troubles come in other days 
From Sodom to Gomorry. 

The late lamented beer saloon 

Might hang it out, that mystic rune, 

Explaining why there’s nothing doin*— 
They ’ve ‘‘closed for inventory.’’ 


When Mr. Dempsey gets his bumps 

(For pugilists will have their slumps), 

When he goes down beneath the thumps 
Upon his opties gory, 

Before he sleeps, without a doubt, 

To those around him he will shout, 

“My peepers are not down and out— 
They’re closed for inventory!’’ 


BETWEEN TOWNS 


Speaking of hotels, it is a well known fact 
that when prohibition went into effect (if it 
ever did), hotelkeepers just tacked 50 cents a 
room on to their rate to take care of the deficit. 
There are two interesting things about this: 
One is that previously the bar was supported 
by those who patronized it; but, after it had 
closed, everybody, even Bill Bryan, who, like 
ourself, travels around a bit, has had to con- 
tribute to the extent of 50 cents a day to a 
memorial fund to its memory. The other in- 
teresting thing is that, as the hotels have been 
crowded until this last few weeks, the 50 cents a 
day amounted in a 400-room hotel to $1,400 a 
week, or $72,800 a year. It must have been 
some bar. We never would have thought of 
this if a hotel man hadn’t called our attention 
to it. 

Waiting about the Cleveland depot we met 
Arthur Black, of Port Clinton—and it is the 
only good thing we ever saw about the Cleve- 
land depot. 





Let’s hope this wave of crime that is afflicting 
the cities will not be attributed to the fact that 
a lot of our poker players have been taken off 
the road. 

We wish you a Happy (as possible under the 
circumstances) New Year! 





Speaking of Names— 

SPOKANE, WASH.—Not long ago you asked if 
there were—or weren’t—any names among the 
lumber industry particularly appropriate for that 
line of business. 

How about Truitt & Cutright, of Swifton, Mis- 
souri, who deal in lumber and hardware? 

You’re welcome, R. 





ALONE 

If men should ask what disillusionment 

Is saddest of them all, what hope we miss, 
What dream that dies we mourn the most, 

content 

If only heaven would permit us this, 
It is the dream of youth that someone cares, 

Beholds our visions, by our purpose thrilled, 
Yea, all our own enthusiasm shares— 

And then to find that we alone must build! 


We live alone. However kind we are, 
A fundamental selfishness is ours: 
I can not read the message of your star, 
You do not greatly care about my flowers. 
Naught can destroy the individual, 
To bind the separate no tie is known— 
The saddest thing to find, as find we shall, 
Is that each life works out its life alone. 
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Fire Insurance 
e ° 
Service 
Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 


The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 


Write for Details 


NHL 





JOANN ALATA 
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TRADE - MARK 
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Gum 


Uniform in Color 
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We know you think this impossible, 
but then you possibly have never 
seen Kraetzer-Cured Gum. That's 
the secret. Shrewd buyers insist on 
getting their Sap Gum free from 
stain and discoloration. Ours is 
that kind. 
Send us atria: order 


on suspicion and be 
convinced. 


The Kraetzer-Cured 


BAND MILLS:— Lumber Co. 
Greenwood, Miss. General Office— 


Moorhead, Miss. GREENWOOD, MISS. 
OUR OQuartered and Plain Red and White 


Oak, Ash, Hickory and Tupelo represents 
maximum quality. There is none *etter. 
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45,000,000 Feet 


National Forest Timber 
FOR SALE. 


LOCATION AND AMOUNT.—AIl the mer- 
chantable fire-killed and fire damaged tim- 
ber standing or down and all the live tim- 
ber marked or designated for cutting on 
an area embracing about 3,106 acres in un- 
surveyed Township 29 N., R. 15 W., Town- 
ship 28 N., Rs 15 and 16 W., and Township 
27 N., R. 15 W., Montana P. M., Middle 
Fork, Flathead River watershed, Flathead, 
National Forest, Montana, estimated to be 
45,000,000 feet B. M., more or less of white 
pine, spruce, larch, Douglas fir, white fir, 
and lodgepole pine saw timber, approxi- 
mately 55 per cent spruce, 38 per cent larch 
and Douglas fir and 7 per cent other species. 


STUMPAGE PRICES.—Lowest rates consid- 
ered, $1.00 per M for green white pine and 
green spruce, $.50 per M for green timber 
of other species and dead timber of all 
species, 


DEPOSIT.—Two Thousand Dollars must be 
deposited with each bid to be applied on 
the purchase price, refunded or retained in 
part as liquidated damages according to con- 
ditions of sale. 


FINAL DATE FOR BIDS.—Sealed bids will 
be received by the District Forester, Mis- 
soula, Montana, up to and including March 
15, 1921. -. 


The right to reject any and all bids is re- 
served, 


Before bids are submitted full information 
concerning the character of the timber, con- 
ditions of sale, deposits, and the submission 
of bids should be obtained from the District 
Forester, Missoula, Montana, or the Forest 
Supervisor, Kalispel, Montana. - 








Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 





Spring will bring a Market— 
Let me make a plan for you now 
that will give you a Sure Supply for 
the coming demand. 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 











: 606 Common St.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Your 


PLAN ruture HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building Books with Economy Pian: 
of new California Styles suitable for am 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 
~~ “Representative Cal. Homes’’ 5: 
Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-$1. ““The 
New Colonials’’60 Pians-5 to 1/ 
Rooms$1."WestCoastBungalows’ 
60 one-story 5 to 7 Roomis-$1. 
mS SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 fo: 
all 3 above books and get book of 80Special Plans, also Garage 
folder FREE. EXTRA—43 “Little Bungalows’ 3 to 6 Rooms-—50< 
Money back if not sotished. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 512 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


An Accurate Tally 


in these days is more important to Lumber Buyers and 
Sellers than ever before. Lumber costs more and 
mistakes cost money. 

THE SELF CALCULATING TALLY SHEET 
completely eliminates errors, facilitates billing, saves 
time and shows total footage at a glance. Every lum- 
ber manufacturer, dealer and user should have it. 

Sample sheet and prices on request. 



















J. B. Crawford & Co., 12,%,, Wells $t- 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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now announced for June 1, 1921, in the event we 
are unable to secure codperation of the railroads 
in publishing necessary thru rates.’ 

The association does not believe it is going to be 
possible for the carriers to publish thru rates in 
lieu of present combination tariffs in all instances 
and this is the reason it is taking the indicated 
step to protect its members against a situation 
where there are neither published rates nor com- 
bination tariffs. The organization, according to 
C. A. New, assistant secretary-manager, is not at 
all opposed to the publication of thru rates in leu 
of the combination tariffs because it regards the 
latter as rather too complex. But it wants to be 
sure of thru published rates for its members before 
eancelation of the combination tariff and it is 
working with all the vigor at its command to this 
end. 


COMMISSION ATTACKS LOGGING RATES 

CENTRALIA, WASH., Dec. 31.—The public service 
commission has drawn and filed today a complaint 
which makes an attack on the reasonableness of 
logging rates. The defendants named in the com- 
plaint are the Northern Pacific, Great Northern, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul and the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. The log- 
ging rates are attacked, as not only unreasonable 
but discriminatory in comparison with rates on 
other commodities. 

The commission, at a hearing Aug. 17, 1920, per- 
mitted the railroads to put in effect a 25-percent 
general increase applicable to intrastate rates, so 
as to conform to a similar increase that had been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on interstate rates. At the time the commission, 
perceiving that injustice might ensue to the log- 
ging industry of the State by virtue of special 
conditions which in nearly every instance affect 
logging rates, stipulated that the railroads were to 
file within reasonable time new tariffs on log rates. 
This has not been done and the commission will 
set a date for hearing. 





NO RATE CHANGE DURING MOVEMENT 
WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—This announce 
ment concerns import and export rates in ¢o:.- 
nection with the provisions of Section 28 of 4 
Merchant Marine Act, which is not yet effective: 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has con 
sidered with the United States Shipping Boari 
the question as to the application to import and 
export rates, in connection with the provisions 
of section 28 of the Merchant Marine Act, of tl: 
well established principle that under the Inte: 
state Commerce Act a rate upon a given shipmen: 
can not be changed while the shipment is in transi\, 
and the common understanding has been reach) 
that in the event the provisions of section 28 of 
the Merchant Marine Act should become effective 
they will not apply to import shipments which, 
prior to that effective date, have completed their 
ocean voyage and been turned over to the rail cay 
riers, and will not affect export shipments which, 
prior to that effective date, have been delivered to, 
and receipted for, by the rail lines. 





PROPOSED ADVANCE IN RATES 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Jan. 4.—News comes from 





’ the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association at New 


Orleans of a new railroad tariff issued by Agent 
Emerson, publishing sweeping advances in port 
charges on export shipments at New Orleans. The 
mew tariff, entitled Joint Demurrage-Storage ani 
Handling Charges Tariff No. 1, I. C. C. 611, is to 
become effective Feb. 3. The principal advance 
affecting the lumber industry is an advance in 
handling charges via east side lines of from % 
of a cent on logs and timber and one cent on 
lumber etc. to 4 cents on lumber etc., and 5 cents 
on logs and timber. Via the west side lines it is 
proposed to advance all forest products from 3 to 
4 cents and 5 cents on lumber and logs respectively. 

Mr. Bowen, manager of the New Orleans office, 
advises that his association is preparing a vigorous 
protest and the chances are the tariff will be sus 
pended. 





Sees Prosperity 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Jan. 4.—Reviewing condi- 
tions of the lumber industry during the year 
just past and looking into the future with a 
keen insight as to the prospects for marked 
improvement, F. J. Schroeder, president John 
Schroeder Lumber Co., of this city, sees a 
change from a period of inactivity and uncer- 
tainty to a revival in the demand for lumber in 
an extensive housing and building program, 
augmented by the need for railroad construction 
work and the demand from industries and other 
sources. A return to house building and other 
construction work, he says, will do more to bring 
back normal conditions than any other one big 
factor, for construction work may well be termed 
the backbone of industry. 

Speaking of the general situation in the lum- 
ber industry Mr. Schroeder says: 


A review of the lumber industry for the year 
1920 is significant. Historically this period marks 
an anniversary for our country, as well as for our 
city. No industry is more closely related to the 
growth and development of a country and of a 
community than the lumber industry. Three hun- 
dred years ago the Pilgrims hewed the first logs 
which were used for the first homes in this coun- 
try. The seventy-fifth anniversary of the incorpo- 
ration of Milwaukee as a city is about to be cele- 
brated. Lumber played its part in those early 
days, and has continued to be a factor in the 
growth of country and city. It still reigns su- 
preme as the construction material. 

We are still making history, even as in the 
days of old. The year just passed marks one of 
the most unusual reconstruction periods ever ex- 
perienced in this country, not discounting the re- 
construction period of the Civil War. It is grati- 
fying to note at the close of the year that this 
country has weathered the most serious part of 
the storm, and practically is coming thru_un- 
scathed. Right now, we feel satisfied that all in- 
dications point to a saner situation, and to a 
normal condition of profits and prices. 


Heavy Demand as Year Opens 


The lumber industry reflected the general chaos 
prevailing in all industry. The year opened 
strong with a heavy demand. Lumber stocks, 
however, were much below normal, due to several 
factors such as the underproduction of most mills 
during the war, labor conditions and car shortages. 
The competition between large producing centers 
of lumber was practically eliminated due to un- 
derproduction in those centers. An unusually 
heavy demand soon developed a speculative market 
with a skyrocketing of prices. Most of the 
trouble was caused by elements not interested in 
timber producing and manufacturing. Irrespon- 
sible speculators in lumber brought on the chaotic 
condition. The sober element, represented by the 


for Lumberdom 


manufacturers whose money was invested in tim 
ber, made efforts to stabilize the industry. 

The first signs of a change were in May, which 
registered peak prices. The efforts to stabilize the 
market were bearing fruit. Also high prices for 
materials and high wages for mechanics employed 
in construction work quickly checked this general 
runawdy market, and new construction became 
conspicuous by its absence. The demand for lum 
ber and building material ceased to exist. Fortu 
nately the break came before any real harm had 
been done, and so from May, thru summer and fall. 
the results of readjustment became quite evident 
thruout the industry. The drop in lumber prices 
registered approximately 33144 percent from the 
high record in May. 


Labor Cost Is Factor 


The cost of labor is a big factor affecting build 
ing and construction work. In any consideration 
of materials, we can not separate the fact that 
labor figures in the cost, for it is by far the bis 
gest factor in the production of material. In pr 
duction, particularly of lumber, we have labor as « 
factor from the time the tree is cut to the tiny 
when material is delivered to the job, ready for th: 
finished structure. It was clearly proved durin 
the last year that the rate of wages, and the 
turn for the wages so paid, were only rathe! 
vaguely and remotely related. The amount of labo 
returned for the money spent proved to be rathe 
an elastic quantity. ; 

As regards materials, no matter how the pri 
fluctuated, the standard of measure remained tli 
same; a thousand feet of lumber continued to be « 
thousand feet no matter what price was askei 
When wages doubled, however, the amount of work 
returned usually dropped from the original 1(0 
percent down to as low as 33 percent, so that th 
amount of work varied inversely with the amoun 
of money paid. These variations were too grevi 
and so the cost of producing material, as well 3 
of construction, rose so rapidly that it was impo 
sible to carry on any kind of a building program 
Not only did construction work for investment 
cease altogether, but the building of the mu 
needed homes was also deferred. 


Prices Are Steadier 


For a period of seven months, lumber droppe«. 
We are ending the year, however, with somewha' 
steadier prices. We have reached the bottom, an‘ 
a stable and firmer market on lumber will preva! 
after the first of the year. We base our argumei' 
on the fact that mills thruout the country &" 
closing down, because the market registers prices 
below the producing cost. Half of the southe! 
mills and approximately 60 percent of the wes! 
Coast mills are idle. Even so the stocks on han’ 
are not exceptionally large. We doubt if most 
them are normal. If any real construction wo'' 
is prosecuted, causing. a brisk demand, preset! 


stocks will be quickly used up. : 
Briefly, however, the situation is satisfactory. 

and as far as material is concerned, we wo"! 

urge building. Transportation is better than it h 
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wen for some time; rates are established and are 
net a to come down immediately. In this cox- 
neetion it is interesting to note the effect of ad- 
vanced freight rates on the price of lumber as a 
commodity. ‘The increases in the price of lumber 
per thousand feet, necessitated by the increased 
freight rate, are as follows: Coast lumber, $10 per 
thousand feet; southern lumber, $7 per thousand 
‘eet; northern lumber, $2.75 per thousand feet. 

Labor has improved in efficiency. No matter 
vhat course may be pursued in regard to wages, 
there is no question that more efficient labor will 
pring *down the cost of building. Any readjust- 
ment in wages both in the production of materials 
as well as construction work will affect building 
favorably. Finances will be obtainable for neces- 
sary building. The banks will become more liberal 
as interest rates come down. We do not look for 
investment building at once, but that will un- 
doubtedly follow as soon as we start. the era of 
building necessary structures such as homes, fac- 
tories and public buildings. 


Prospects Are Hopeful 

Looking forward, therefore, we feel confident 
that a housing and building program will be in- 
augurated soon after the first of the year. The 
demand for lumber will further be augmented by 
the need for railroad construction work, for equip- 
ment, extensions and trackage. Our industrial 
demand may be somewhat delayed, but will surely 
come as soon as readjustment has eliminated the 
mushroom growths of business which sprang up as 
the result of the war. 

‘lhe foreign demand for lumber is a factor which 
must now be taken into consideration. All in all, 
the future indicates a real sound healthy demand 
for lumber which will grow gradually. We do not 
look for a wild demand such as was experienced in 
1920, but rather a gradual growth demand. 

Seek Normal Conditions 


Normal conditions are being sought in every in- 
dustry and legitimate business is doing all in its 
power to speed the return of such conditions. A 
return to house building and other construction 
work will do more to bring back normal condi- 
tions than any other one big factor, for construc- 
tion work may well be termed the backbone of 
industry. A healthy condition in construction 
work means a healthy condition in every other 
essential line. 

Lumber and the interests which it represents 
will do their share. Full utilization of every part 
of the log and of all byproducts is characterizing 
the operations of the lumber industry today. Full 
utilization means conservation and no waste., “We 
now look for stable prices and more settled condi- 
tions. Lumber prices will not go down as low as 
in the prewar period. The increased use of lum- 
ber, the long distance of producing centers from 
consuming centers, and the fact that lumber is 
not self perpetuating, all have a tendency to hold 
up the price in the future. 


ROTARIANS ENDORSE FORESTRY BILL 


BarTLE CREEK, MicH., Jan. 3.—At the meet- 
ing of the Rotary Club held here today, W. D. 
Baker, president of the Battle Creek Lumber 
Co., made a short talk on the proposed national 
forest policy as outlined in the bill introduced 
in Congress recently by Representative Snell, 
of New York, which program has received the 
endorsement of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the American Paper & Pulp 
\ssociation, the American Forestry Association 
and the United States Forest Service. Before 
the meeting adjourned the club passed resolu- 
tions heartily endorsing this proposed forest 
policy and urging favorable action upon it by 
the present Congress, 


SROOKLYN’S TERMINAL FACILITIES EXPANDED 


New York, Jan. 3.—With the announcement 
cently that a mammoth terminal for the 

andling of lumber shipments would be con- 
‘rueted on the New Jersey shore, there now 
mes an announcement that Brooklyn, as well, 

to have its facilities immediately and ma- 
torially inereased. 

Whereas the New Jersey project is designed 

ainly to facilitate thru shipments of lumber 
‘om western points, the Brooklyn project is 
‘signed to aid in the southern market and in 
» small way. 
The new lighterage service will take Brooklyn 
‘eight to southern points at the same rates now 
iarged for freight from Manhattan. The new 
‘rvice is being installed by the Ben Franklin 
ransportation Co., a Yonkers concern, which 
‘as announced that lighters will be available at 
‘by time on short notice and that, of course, they 
wil operate in either direction. 

"he establishment of the new service is indi- 
‘ition of improved shipping conditions that 
ay be traced direetly to the announcement of 
several railroads that they had lifted the em- 
hargo on lighterage and the additional improve- 
ment, was noted in letters immediately sent to 








lumber operators in the southern district. 

The Ben Franklin company will establish a 
large terminal at the foot of Dupont Street, 
Greenpoint, and will maintain lighterage serv- 
ice from that point to the Richmond-New York 
steamship pier, at the foot of Jefferson Street, 
Manhattan. It will enable Brooklyn shippers 
to deliver traffic destined to points along the 
Southern Railway to the Ben Franklin’s terminal 
in Greenpoint and to pay the same rates which 
now apply at Manhattan piers. 

The Ben Franklin company is negotiating 
with the other coastwise lines to supply its serv- 
ices to them as well as to the Richmond line. 


DISCUSS SOUTHERN PINE OUTLOOK 


St. Louts, Mo., Jan. 4.—J. E. Rhodes, secre- 
tary, and King H. Pullen, director of adver- 
tising and trade extension of the Southern Pine 
Association, spoke today at a meeting of the 
St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange (Retailers), 
in the quarters of the exchange in the Arcade 
Building. Mr. Rhodes’ talk was devoted to a 
discussion of the production situation at south- 
ern pine mills and the outlook for sales, while 
Mr. Pullen outlined the future work of the as- 
sociation along trade extension lines. A. Boeck- 
eler, president of the exchange, presided. 


MICHIGAN ENCOURAGES FORESTRY 


LANSING, MicuH., Jan. 3.—Plans have been 
made by the State farm bureau to build up the 
wood industry thru the establishment of a for- 
estry department. This action was taken as a 
result of appeals by Michigan woodlot and tim- 
ber owners in all parts of the State and particu- 
larly in the upper peninsula, where the stand of 
timber covers 3,000,000 acres. 

The business program of the new organiza- 
tion will include the pooling of woodlot prod- 
ucts, such as logs, posts, grape and other vine 
stakes, wood for pulp, retort wood and fuel for 
marketing. The educational program will in- 
elude reforestation and marketing plans for 
farmers so they may continue to sell specified 
amounts of timber annually and not deplete their 
standings. 

The new forestry department began its ac- 
tivities Jan. 1 with F. S. Sanford, of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, as director. 


ALCOHOL FROM WOOD WASTE 


Softwood lumber mill waste can be made 
to yield twenty gallons or more of 95 percent 
alcohol per ton, and hardwood waste about 
half as much. Some actual yields obtained 
by the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis., from the waste of various woods are 
given in the following table: 




















Gallons of 
95 per cent 
alcohol 
from one 
ton of wood 
Went GOED oc a eccrine eke cw ete 25.8 
PEE DE fo accu ecks veeCeeuce 25.1 
Red spruce ...... 24.0 
Norway pine..... 23.4 
Idaho white pine. . 23.4 
Western hemlock 23.0 
Montana white pine.. 22.0 
Lodgepole pine ...... 21.8 
Sugar pine 21.5 
Douglas fir 20.7 
Silver maple 14.1 
2 Rae re a eer 12.9 
White oak 12.4 
Red gum 11.0 
Sycamore 9.7 
Hard maple ....ccccvsccece aa 9.1 
MOE ci6.g oS coc cuwigusenates<s 8.1 
Oe ee erie far 7.2 
Slippery elm... .cccevcccessecess 6.0 


The manufacture of industrial alcohol is at 
present about the only feasible method of util- 
izing lumber mill refuse on a large scale. An 
alcohol plant with a daily supply of 180 tons 
of wood ean produce 3,600 gallons of alcohol 
at a cost, under present conditions, of approx- 
imately 25 cents a gallon. The success of 
plants now in operation justifies a serious con- 
sideration of this process by mills having a 
large quantity of waste. A _ descriptive 
pamphlet including estimates of plant require- 
ments and recent cost data on the manufac- 
ture of alcohol from wood is obtainable from 
the Forest Products Laboratory on request. 





It Helps Dealers 
Increase Profits 


Let us tell you how you can 
make bigger profits by obtain- 
ing more careful control over 
purchases, sales and expenses 
with a 


BOYCE UNIFORM 


LUMBER 


Accounting 
SYSTEM 


It is the result of many years’ 
first hand experience in de- 
vising and installing systems 


for lumber dealers. Remem- 
ber it’s simple, accurate, eco- 
nomical. 


Write today for circulars. 
Address Dept. L 


A. E. Boyce Company 


Accounting Muncie, Ind. 


Engineers 












Anytime 
You Get 


as the Ff 
You can’t get any better credit book—It's 
the real authority to consult on lumber 


buyers, wholesale, retail and manufac- 
turers. 


Specially good on collections too. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 
CHICAGO and NEW YORK 











One Way to Sell 
; More Lumber, 


is to get more people into your 
yard. Give them a 
reason to get ac- 
quainted with you 
and they'll think of 
you when they want 
lumber. The 


Monarch Meal 
and Feed Mill 


will attract the farmer trade to your yard for it grinds 
oats, corn, rye, buckwheat, etc. It makes good pro- 
fits for lumbermen who use it and holds trade. Let 
us tell you more about it. 





Catalog sent upon request. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co., Mone?" PX 
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PITTSBURGH 
Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
Selling products of the 


Bahqoek, Lumber 5" oe Co. 
AVIS, W. 

A Coal & bs Co. 
SEWELL, W. VA. 
Babcock Lumber & Land Co. 
MARYVILLE, TENN. 
Tellico River Lumber Co. 
TELLICO. PLAINS, TENN. 
Babcock Bros. Lur-ber Co. 
BABCOCK, GA. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, Ill., Monadnock Bldg. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
South Bend, Ind., 261 Farmers Trust Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa. 
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Railroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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[FOREST LUMBER CO.| 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA. | 





Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 




















Phones Grant 
1593-1594 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








HE LUMBERMEN'S 
SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 
90 pages. size 4x9 [hip pocket edition] 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
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A 4-wheel trailer hauled by a 2-ton truck. A trailer is useful in the country as well as in the city. 


The outfit above was just ready to start on an 8-mile haul out 


rough roads 


in the country over very 


Trailers in the Lumber Industry 


Save Time and Money by Doubling and Trebling Load Capacity at Slightly Increased 
Operating Expense and by Keeping Trucks Busy 
[By Donald McLeod Lay] 


[Written especially for AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


The lumber industry, confronted with excep- 
tionally difficult transportation problems, has 
been quick to recognize the immense superiority 
of the motor truck over the horse for transpor- 
tation purposes. The next great step has been 
the use of the trailer in combination with the 
truck. This may be considered as great an 
advance as the use of the truck alone is ahead 
of that of the horse drawn vehicle. 

Many centuries ago it was discovered that our 
faithful beasts of burden, the ox and the horse, 
could draw considerably more than they could 
haul. As a result they were hitched to wagons 
or carts instead of having the loads piled on 
their backs. When the railroads were put into 
operation this principle was at once put into 
practice and, instead of having huge locomo- 
tives carrying loads, we find these “‘iron horses’’ 
employed in hauling long strings of freight 
cars. 


The trailer bears the same relation to the 
motor truck, automobile or tractor which draws 
it as the freight car bears to the locomotive. 
A trailer is essentially a 4-wheel or 2-wheel 
vehicle designed and constructed with the idea 
of being operated in combination with a motor 
propelled vehicle. When the idea of the trailer 
was first utilized, ordinary wagons were used 
for the purpose. While these did very well 
when drawn behind a slow moving horse, it 
was soon found that when towed behind the 
much faster motor vehicle the strain was tre- 
mendously increased; the bumping of the iron 
tired wheels over rough roads at high speed, 
without adequate devices to take up the rat- 
tling and jarring, and the impact of sudden 
starting and stopping, soon caused the ordi- 
nary wagon to be shaken to pieces. Trailer 
manufacturers then began to meet these condi- 
tions and the modern trailer embodies the most 
advanced principles of automotivé engineering. 
It has rubber tires, ball or roller bearings, shock 
absorbing springs and all the other devices 
which so materially prolong the life of the best 
type of motor truck and increase its efficiency. 


THE 
J.B.DOPPES 
SONS 

LUNBER Co, 





The lumber industry uses all the three princi- 
pal types of trailers, each of which has special 
advantages and merits. 

The 2-wheel trailer is usually light and is gen- 
erally used with passenger cars. However, a 
special type of the 2-wheel trailer, known as the 
pole, pipe or extension trailer, is employed for 
hauling beams, poles or long pieces of lumber 
and logs. Some styles of this type are con- 
structed with swivel bolsters, which enable the 
load to adjust itself automatically when turns 
are made, thus avoiding the possibility of dam- 
age to trailer, truck or load. 

The semitrailer, like the 2-wheeler, ‘has only 
one axle and two wheels, but, instead of the 
load being borne entirely by the trailer, as it 
is in the 2-wheeler, in the case of the semi- 
trailer it is divided between the latter and the 
truck, this result being effected by joining the 
two by means of a “fifth wheel’’ very similar 
to the arrangement of the same kind used in an 
ordinary horse wagon. Frequently when a semi- 
trailer is used with a truck the body of the lat- 
ter is removed. The road trailer, or motor truck 
with a short wheelbase, is a popular style for 
use with the semitrailer. 

The design of the 4-wheel trailer follows the 
principle of the motor truck, a lighter construc- 
tion, however, being feasible, since the trailer 
has no heavy engine or other weighty mechan- 
ism to transport. Steering knuckle axles with 
the tiebar linked to the drawbar permit the 
front wheels of the trailer to steer as a unit 
with the drawbar, so that the trailer follows 
smoothly after the vehicle towing it, there be- 
ing an entire absence of bumping, jarring, wob- 
bling, or ‘‘cutting corners.” 


Four-wheel trailers are made in various sizes, 
with load capacities ranging from a ton or less 
up to ten tons or more. The smaller sizes are 
intended for operation with passenger cars; 
those of greater capacity, of course, being built 
for use with a truck or road tractor. The 
larger sizes are furnished also in reversible 
styles, which are very desirable under certain 
conditions of work, as, for instance, when load- 








This 2-ton truck has no difficulty in hauling a 6-ton semitrailer thru the streets of Cincinnati, 


Ohio. 


Note the adjustable foot which is let down when the truck leaves the semitrailer 
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ing or unloading must be done in congested situ- 
ations, or where awkward turns must be made. 


Greatly Increased Load Capacity 

A feature of the trailer that makes it espe- 
cially valuable for the lumber industry is the 
fact that by its use in combination with a truck 
or other automotive vehicle the unit is capable 
of greatly increased load capacity with only a 
small increase in operating expense. Actual 
experience has proved, for instance, that a 4- 
wheel trailer operated as a unit with a truck 
will be able to transport twice what the truck 
could handle alone, on a road with a fairly 
level and reasonably hard surface; in other 
words, the truck can take care of its own nor- 
mal capacity load and at the same time haul a 
trailer with an equal load. This result is at- 
tained by utilizing the reserve power of the en- 
gine of the truck. Naturally, a truck, passen- 
ver car or tractor must have an engine power- 
ful enough to carry it up steep grades and to 
enable it when necessary to proceed thru heavy 
roads. Under ordinarily favorable conditions, 
however, this reserve power is not needed and 
thus may be employed for hauling a trailer. 

The load which a truck will be able to handle 
in combination with a trailer varies, of course, 
depending upon several factors, such as the 
condition of road, both as to surface and grade, 
character and condition of the engine, speed 
required ete., but the figure just given is a con- 
servative one and under favorable circumstances 
the transporting power of the truck-trailer com- 
bination unit may be considerably more than 
double the load capacity of the truck alone. 
Actual experience has proved the truth of this 
statement. The load capacity of a semitrailer 
and truck combined is about three times that of 
a truck operated alone. The semitrailer pos- 
sesses an important advantage in that its use 


double or more than double normal load, as it 
does when combined with a trailer, one would 
expect the operating expense of the truck to in- 
crease, especially with’ respect to the amount 
of gasoline consumed. However, this increase 
is considerably less than a person not acquainted 
with the facts would imagine, being usually not 
more than 25 percent, a 15 to 20 percent in- 
crease representing the cost of the additional 
gasoline required by the truck. Again, an addi- 
tional economy of operation is effected by the 
tact that a second driver is not needed. 

Trailer upkeep, as one would surmise, is much 
lower than that of a truck. The mechanism 
of the trailer is comparatively simple; hence it 
does not get out of order easily, and the cost of 
repairs is surprisingly small. An interesting 
example of this is shown by the figures of a firm 
operating a fleet of ten 4-wheel trailers, which 
are used for rough and heavy work. The total 
upkeep expense of the fleet, covéring a period 
of thirteen months, averaged only $16.27 per 
month for repairs; in other words, $1.20 each 
per month. Storage expense is also a minor 
consideration, since trailers, having no delicate 
mechanism easily damaged, may be parked un- 
der an open shed, or permitted to stand outdoors 
if necessary with no more protection than a 
waterproof cover. Tire wear is a small item. 
Taxes and insurance charges are correspond- 
ingly less than for trucks. Finally, few States 
require the registration of trailers, and, where 
registration is required, usually only a nominal 
registration fee is charged. 

It is clear from what has been said that by 
operating a truck with a trailer you enjoy the 
advantages of a truck of considerably larger 
load capacity, without the disadvantages of the 
higher initial cost and increased operating ex- 
pense that the larger truck would entail. In 
general, a trailer costs only about a quarter to 
a third of what a truck 
of equal load capacity 
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would cost. 

It is hardly necessary 
to refer to the important 
part that trailers played 
in winning the World 
War for the Allies, not 
only in the field, in 
transporting rapidly and 
efficiently from point to 
point great numbers of 
men and huge quanti- 
ties of munitions and 
other supplies, but in 
the remarkable assist- 
ance they gave on this 
side of the water in 
facilitating production 
and transportation. 

One of the most 
striking and picturesque 
phases of war work, in 
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A 4-ton semitrailer equipped with a roll-off system, used in connection 


with a 1-ton truck 


with a truck reduces the danger of overloading 
the latter, since the load is evenly distributed 
between it and the semitrailer. The damage 
done to a truck by habitual overloading is usu- 
ally not realized. Even if the truck does not 
break down under the overload, with the possi- 
bility of a serious accident, the constant strain 
on its parts considerably shortens its working 
life 
Trailers Are Time Savers 


Another marked advantage of the trailer for 
use in transporting lumber and lumber products 
is the decided saving of time effected by its 
use. In handling lumber the time required for 
loading and unloading is always a considerable 
item. The use of the trailer reduces this lost 
time, for it is not necessary for the truck to 
wait while the trailer is being loaded or un- 
loaded. By using three trailers, one loading 
while the truck is hauling the second and the 
third is being unloaded at the point of desti- 
nation, the time lost by the truck is reduced to 
the minimum. By employing trailers equipped 
with dumping, roller, or other devices for quick 
loading or unloading, such as are found on truck 
bodies specially intended for lumber transport, 
the saving of time is still further increased. 
‘his method of using several trailers is much 
practiced in the Hawaiian Islands, where trucks 
and trailers operated in this manner quickly 
and economically transport large quantities of 
sawn lumber. 

In the sandy deserts of the West, trains of 
trailers towed by a tractor or truck furnish an 
etfective means of hauling lumber. To meet the 
Peculiar topographical conditions the trailers are 
equipped with caterpillar wheels, to prevent the 
wagons from sinking into the sand. 


Naturally, when a truck is transporting 


which the lumber indus- 
try played a highly im- 
portant part, was the 
supplying of spruce lum- 
ber from the great for- 
ests of the Pacific Northwest for the building 
of airplanes. For this purpose trailers were 
freely used. One example is that of the White 
River Spruce Co., of Enumclaw, Wash., which 
used for this purpose a 7-ton road tractor and 
a pole trailer, with which it was able to trans- 
port great spruce logs; sometimes three or four 
would aggregate a total of twenty tons or more 
and from these 6,000 board feet or more of lum- 
ber could be cut. 


Some Typical Examples 


There is hardly an industry, it is safe to say, 
in which trailers are more freely used than in 
the lumber industry, for they help effectively to 
solve the difficult problems of transporting logs 
economically and quickly from the forests, and 
for handling lumber they are no less efficient 
and economical. The following are a few typical 
examples showing how lumbermen are using 
trailers; large numbers of other examples could 
be cited if space permitted: 

The Hammond Lumber Co., of Los Angeles, 
Calif., is operating nearly twenty trailers at its 
various plants thruout southern California. The 
company purchased its first trailer in 1915 and 
found it so good an investment that others were 
quickly added to its equipment. The use of 
trailers, besides resulting in a considerable sav- 
ing financially, has also greatly facilitated de- 
liveries. 

The Home Mill & Lumber Co., of Long Beach, 
Calif., has found the 2-wheel dump trailer, op- 
erated in connection with a small roadster, an 
efficient type of equipment for solving its trans- 
portation problems. The manager of the com- 
pany states that with this combination the com- 
pany has been able to deliver more lumber than 
it ever could with a 2%-ton.truck and at very 
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If you’re look- 
ing for real 
values in 


Northern 


Hardwoods and Hemlock 


we suggest that you investigate our 
facilities for manufacturing high grade 
stock for factory use and retail yard trade. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 
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Weidman 


& Son Co. 


2UT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
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The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





Northern Forest Products 








Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
. Shingles and Lath 
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(Michigan 
BEECH 


5-8’’, 4-4’, 6-4’? log run. 
‘High grade, dry, ready to load. 


Send us Your Inquiries 
Grand Rapids, 


\_ The Coulter Lumber Company, ict. 


MAPLE Fer ouick sate: 











77M 4-4 No. 2 Com. Face 50M 6-46” & wr. C.& B. 

200M 4-4 White 300M 6-4 6” &wdr.No.1&2C. 

80M 4-4 No.1 C&B. 15M 6-4 No. 3 Common 

300M 4-4 No. 1&2 Com. 250M 10-4 No. 2C. &B. 

60M 5-4 White 150M 12-4 No. 2€. & B. 

100M 5-4 No. 3 Common 50M 16-4 No. 2C &B. 
200M 8-4 No. 3 Common. 





| Von Piaten-Fox Co., mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
The Cost of Growing Ti of facts and figures, 


By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 conts, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St. CHICAGO 





An interesting exposition 
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Rib Lake Lumber Co., 
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Rib Lake, 


Wisconsin 











In Stockh— 


Established 
in 1869. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





Veneered 
Panels 


DOWELS 


Fancy 
Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 

















SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
pecialize in Mixed Cars of WHITE 
Sash 
and Box Shooks from SAGINAW. 


direct shipment from Idaho. 





REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


S 
BASSWOOD Lumber, Siding. Ceiling, Flooring, 
Doors, Blinds, Window Frames, Mouldings 


Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for 
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Northern Hardwoods—Prox stirment 
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A. T, Baker, Tres. and Treas. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE 
LUMBER 


enton, N. 
140,000 per day. 





R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


CYPRESS 
and 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 

and Rough 
Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., Windsor, N. C. Eden- 
ton Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:— 
Ed C., Columbia, N. C., Ahoski, N. C. Cap. 


General Office, EDENTON, N.- Cc. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 
honors Panama - Pacific 
internationa! Exposition 


GRAND PRIZ 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS 


torycapacity 


AND DROP FORGINGS 
3500 





Daily fac- 
xes& Tools 


much less expense. Horse vehicles have been 
eliminated entirely; one of the trailers just re- 
ferred to delivers more than three 2-horse 
teams can haul. 

The Planters’ Lumber Co., of North Little 
Rock, Ark., operates a 1-ton truck with a 3-ton 
extension semitrailer and carries loads of 5,000 
to 6,000 pounds. It has found that this combi- 
nation is as easily managed as a truck and will 
go just as fast, in spite of the fact that the cost 
per ton mile of hauling by it is considerably 
less than the cost by truck would be. 

H. M. Robertson & Co., lumber dealers, of 
Middleport, N. Y., find a truck and pole trailer 
highly efficient in handling poles. With their 
truck and trailer they are able to transport with 
ease loads of sometimes as many as twenty 
poles, some of which are 35 to 40 feet long. Some 
of these poles have to be transported ten miles. 
By the help of this trailer equipment H. M. 
Robertson & Co. were able to obtain a large con- 
tract from an electric light company for fur- 
nishing poles for an extension of thirteen miles. 





The poles called for in the contract were deliv- 
ered without difficulty. 

The Estes Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala., 
is highly pleased with the results obtained by, 
using a small runabout with a semitrailer. This 
firm is able, with this combination, to deliver a 
much lumber in a day as three single tean 
could handle. Not only does the truck-traile: 
unit give better service but there is an actua! 
saving of money. 

Cc. W. Bohnhoff, hardwood lumber, of Los An 
geles, Calif., is getting excellent service fron 
small cars used in connection with 2-wheel dum; 
ing lumber trailers. The cars have no _specia! 
gearing, yet are able to haul without difficult, 
average loads of 3,000 to 3,500 pounds, and at 
pinch will haul 5,000 pounds. 

Lumbermen are realizing the great’ saving of 
time and expense effected by operating trailer 
in connection with their trucks and automo- 


biles, so that the trailer is coming to be re 
garded as an indispensable part of the lumber 
industry’s. motor equipment. 











Timber Situation in Eastern Europe 
[Special Correspondence to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 


Buparest, Hungary, Dec. 5.—While Hungary as 
a result of the peace treaty lost 86 percent of its 
forests, Austria has been more fortunate, and re- 
mains in possession of the greater part of its 
ancient forests. Austria before the war produced 
large quantities, principally of softwoods, and on 
account of being permitted to retain this vast nat- 
ural resource it is now able not only to supply its 
own needs for wood goods, but also to export im- 
portant quantities to France, Italy, Holland and 
Switzerland. ‘ 

Selling Austrian wood has been a very easy 
matter during the last months on account of the 
low value in other European countries of Austrian 
crowns, which means that buyers receive a lot 
of lumber for a comparatively small sum of money. 
In fact, on account of the exchange, Austrian soft- 
woods are now the cheapest in all Europe. On 
the other hand, there are great difficulties to be 
met in the export trade, especially as the trans- 
portation of goods internationally is hindered by 
the great shortage of wagons and locomotives and 
the poor running order of those few which are in 
service, as well as by the shortage of coal, which is 
particularly acute in this part of the world. Not- 
withstanding, Austria has during the last few 
months exported important quantities of softwoods, 
and now that the most urgent needs in the buying 
countries have all been covered, prices have de- 
clined a little. 

Hungary, which instead of being a wood pro- 
ducing country has now become a wood importer, 
is securing a great part of its softwood require- 
ments from Austria, altho its natural sources for 
wood goods would be those forest territories which 
lay in the northern Hungary of old, but now belong 
to Czecho-Slovakia. ‘The reason for this diversion 
of trade from the most logical markets is that the 
Czecho-Slovakian crown is very much dearer than 
the Austrian or Hungarian crown, and the im- 
porters in this country can not afford to buy high 
priced goods when by trading in another direction 
they can secure materials at lower prices. 

Showing how prices of softwoods have advanced 
in this part of the world during the last six years, 
the following quotations are interesting. The price 
for average quality and dimensions of sawn soft- 
woods per cubic meter in November, 1914, was 50 
to 60 crowns; in November, 1918, 200 to 250 
crowns, and in November, 1920, 3,200 to 3,500 
crowns. It must be remarked, however, that this 
extraordinary advance in prices results principally 
from the depreciation of the Austrian and Hungar- 
ian crown. Changed into American dollars, the 
above mentioned prices would be as follows: In 
November, 1914, about $10 to $12 per cubic meter 
($1=—5 crowns) ; in November, 1918, about $20 to 
$25 per cubic meter ($1—10 crowns), and in No- 
vember, 1920, about $6.50 to $7 ($1—500 crowns). 

Hungary’s requirements for softwoods are not 
now very important, because, notwithstanding the 
fact that the housing problem in this country is 
just as, if not more, urgent than in any other part 
of the world, it would be quite impossible for the 
people here to build houses. Not only the prices 
of lumber but also those of iron, brick, cement and 
all other building materials have advanced so ex- 
traordinarily that it is almost impossible even to 
think of building. It is only the farmer who is 
able to buy the wood he needs for repairs or new 
buildings. The farmer receives such high prices 
for his products of all kinds and consequently he 
has so much money that nothing that is essential 


is too dear for him. So far as the luxuries are 
concerned, of course, the farmer like other folks 
has to forego them. 

The woodworking industries both in Austria and 
Hungary have reached a great development and 
their requirements of soft- and hardwoods are very 
large. Before the war there were many important 
woodworking establishments in various parts of 
this country, and during the war they were kept 
busy with the fabrication of different war materials 
and expanded their facilities in a surprising man- 
ner. After the armistice they necessarily directed 
their werk into other channels and now manufac- 
ture principally simple furniture in great volume. 

A simple set of bed room furniture of beechwood 
before the war cost about 500 crowns, and now 
costs about 25,000 crowns, but in spite of this 
enormous advance in prices there is a great demand 
for furniture, especially from Holland, and Italy, 
but also from other countries. Lately the great 
furniture factory in Hungary, the Neuschloss- 
Lichsig Society (Ltd.) of Budapest, has sold in 
Holland furniture valued at 2,000,000 Dutch florins 
or 250.000,000 crowns. 

As already stated a set of bed room furniture 
before the war cost 500 crowns, that is, 250 Dutch 
florins or $100 in American money. Now the 
same set costs 25,000 crowns, which figures out at 
200 Dutch florins, or about $50. The reason for 
the tremendous success of Austrian furniture on 
the other European markets is thus easily ex- 
plained. Also, in the countries suffering most from 
deflation of currency the workmen’s wages are 
considerably lower than in the countries which have 
not suffered to the same extent from deflation. 
The workman in Austria or Hungary has at present 
a daily wage of 100 to 120 crowns, that is, not 
quite 1 Dutch florin, or about 25 cents in American 
money. On this wage he can live here tolerably 
well, while the workman in Holland or America 
must have enormously more to even meet his bare 
living expenses, 

On account of the low value of Austrian anid 
Hungarian crowns there is undoubtedly an un- 
paralleled opportunity in these countries for 
American capitalists to buy forests, industrial es- 
tablishments, shares in industrial societies etc. 
With each one of their dollars worth 500 crowns 
they could now buy precious goods for beggar]; 
sums, and in after years no doubt would profit 
manifold. 


The Outlook for Foreign Trade 


The foreign trade position of the United States 
is fundamentally sound and, altho the problems of 
the next year will require maximum codperation 
from all, there:is much to inspire confidence and 
hope for the future, and the outlook for a greatly 
cleared situation in 1921 seems promising at this 
time, according to an international trade survey, 
just issued by the Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York. Concerning the foreign trade outlook, the 
survey says, further: . 

Entering the new year in a sounder financial, 
industrial and political condition than any other 
important nation in the world, the United States 
faces the combined duty and opportunity of esta! 
lishing on a firm, permanent basis the dominan 
position in world trade which her prosperity wa! 
rants and on which her future prosres in large 
measure depends. Our industrial machine, stimu 
lated by five prosperous years, is geared to supp!) 
a large export trade, and foreign markets continue 
to demand enormous quantities of our surplus 
products. To satisfy this foreign demand, ee 
foreign investment and the granting of agreeabic 
credit terms, and thereby to provide a permanent 
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ntlet for the surpluses of our industry, is Amer- 
iea’s Outstanding economic problem today. 


Good Foreign Trade Predicted 

During the last twelve months the European 

mand for raw materials with which to restore 
industry to normal production has kept our export 
trade at a high level. A continuation of this in- 
ereased demand may safely be expected, for, as 
ihe European nations progress in the restoration 

their industrial productivity, they will become 
hetter able to purchase and pay for American fin- 
ished products in increased quantities. American 
fereign traders should, therefore, overlook no op- 
portunity to strengthen their hold in recently ac- 
quired markets and to reach out into the many 
new fields which circumstances have opened to 
them. 

In spite of the large volume of our exports dur- 
ing 1920, the addition to our balance of trade 
shows a decided falling off as compared with 1919. 
Imports, which in 1919 totalled less than one- 
half of our exports, now amount to two-thirds of 
our exports, a recovery which can be taken as an 
indication of further leveling of our export bal- 
anee during 1921. F 

The stimulation of foreign investment, which is 
likewise vitally related to the condition of our 
domestic business, will do much toward relieving 
us from the burdensome inequalities of our foreign 
trade position. The extension of adequate credits 
thru such investment will strengthen the buying 

‘ power of foreign countries for our products and 
give permanency to our foreign trade, and thereby 
make secure for us future markets for our vast 
surplus production. An initial step of great im- 
portance in strengthening our foreign investments 
has been taken in the proposed organization of a 
$100,000,000 financing corporation under the Edge 
law. The plan of organization contemplates a 
widespread distribution thruout the United States 
of the debentures of the corporation, and business, 
tinancial and labor interests should share in the 
extensive operations of the corporation by which 
they will all be benefited. 


Europe Is Being Rehabilitated 

Significant in any consideration of America’s 
prospects for trade with European countries during 
the next twelve months are the figures recently 
compiled by the State Department from consular 
reports comparing Europe’s 1919 and 1920 foreign 
trade. Great Britain’s exports for the first ten 
months of 1920 were double those for the corre- 
sponding period of 1919. French exports for the 
same periods increased two and one-half times. 
belgium’s export trade for the first nine months 
of 1920 was more than six times as great as dur- 
ing the corresponding period of 1919. Italy’s ex- 
port trade has nearly doubled in value, while that 
of Germany has increased about twenty-fold. Den- 
mark, Sweden and the Netherlands likewise show 
zratifying increases. Such comparisons as the 
foregoing, altho the increases are in some measure 
attributable to price fluctuations and inequalities 
of exchange, demonstrate beyond question that 
Europe is making steady progress toward the re- 
habilitation of her industry and the rebuilding of 
her commerce, 

Other considerations tend further to brighten 
the outlook for the next year of our foreign trade. 
The American merchant marine, which in the last 
fiscal year carried nearly 50 percent of the na- 
tion’s foreign commerce, is capable of expansion 
and will probably grow with our foreign trade. 
ifforts are being made to enlarge the Government’s 
acilities for obtaining prompt and accurate in- 
ormation regarding conditions in foreign coun- 
ties—a valuable service thru which exporters 
ind importers will be assisted in dealing with 
oth old and new markets. : 





Exports Thru Virginia Ports 


NORFOLK, VA., Jan. 3.—Following is a statement 
' exports of forest products thru district No. 14, 
omprising the ports of Norfolk and Newport 
News, Va., during November, 1920: 

12,000 feet oak lumber to Liverpool....$ 31,311 
04,000 feet oak lumber to Rotterdam.... 
35,000 feet oak lumber to Barcelona.... 4,000 


‘38,000 feet oak lumber to Plymouth.... 11,639 
4,000 feet poplar lumber to Liverpool.. 10,692 
~1,000 feet poplar, lumber to Plymouth. . 3,220 
‘3,000 feet cedar lumber to Liverpool. . 1,200 
'S,000 feet maple flooring to Liverpool. . 8,073 


'3,000 feet ash lumber to Liverpool.... 2,730 
11,000 feet hickory logs to Liverpool... 


19,000 feet, total lumber: total value. ..$ 93,927 
167 bags hardwood billets to Liver- 


og. (MODE: Setup ee wel Uta ceveuntvesss 2,100 

1.117 bags wood billets to Liverpool.. _ 5,747 
yy, 450 cases tool handles to Liverpool.. 13,489 
'1,¢32 pieces staves to Liverpool....... 18,800 


Total value all forest products. .$134,063 
it will be noted that shipments of oak lumber 
‘uring November were largest and that most of 
the lumber exported was forwarded to Liverpool. 
Be veral consignments were made to Plymouth, 
‘gland, via Baltimore. The average value of 
humber exported was about $110 per 1000 feet, as 
‘ainst $127 during the month previous. 

‘in comparing November with October exports it 
will be found that the same number of feet was 
exported during both months; namely, 859,000 
‘cet, altho the value in November was slightly less. 
T ‘king all forest products the value for Novem- 
ver was just about $5,000 less than for October. A 
comparison of November, 1920, exports with those 


. from the Columbia River district. 


of the same month in 1919 shows that the amount 
of lumber forwarded in November, 1919, was over 
four times as large, the figures for November, 1919, 
being 3,991,000 feet, valued at $327,007. 

There are many idle ships in the harbor, some 
of which belong to the Shipping Board and ship- 
ping people complain of a drop in business. Some 
small consignments of cotton have been made 
abroad, but due to the weak domestic market and 
uncertain exchange conditions foreign buyers are 
holding off as long as possible in hope of making 
a better bargain in the future. 





Further Softening of Rates 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 1.—Further softening in 
lumber rates on the Pacific is seen in the reduc- 
tion in the rate on ties to $18 per thousand feet 
from north Pacific ports to the Atlantic coast. 
Beginning Dec. 28 the new rate is being quoted by 
operators of all vessels operating in coast-to-coast 
trade. It is understood also that the lumber rate 
on parcel shipments has dropped to $20. The re- 
duction of the rate on ties follows only ten days 
behind a reduction from $25 to $22.50 in the lum- 
ber rate. Large quantities of ties have been moving 
from north Pacific ports, particularly from Puget 
Sound and the Columbia River, to the Atlantic 
coast under the old rate. This business, it is un- 
derstood, was pretty well cleaned up early in the 
fall, September having been a particularly heavy 
month. One railroad company had made an in- 
quiry for fifty carloads of ties at $24 but was un- 
able to place the order at that figure. Practically 
all the railroads participated in the business at 
that time and filled their requirements on the basis 
of $25 a thousand. Tie prices today are down to 
$21 and $22. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, Cauir., Dec. 31.—The year is 
closing without any immediate signs of improve- 
ment in the export demand. There is less activity 
now than for many years, altho some heavy business 
was done early in the year. Inquires from Australia 
are very scarce and orders few and far between. 
A few parcel lots for United Kingdom are reported 
The export mills 
have a little business ahead for 1921 loading and 
there are plenty of vessels available for transporta- 
tion purposes. Shipments to the Orient were 
numerous during the first half of the year, but 
have almost come to a standstill. Renewed busi- 
ness is expected when the world financial situation 
permits building to be resumed. The Redwood Ex- 
port Co., this city, has no new foreign business to 
report, but has orders booked ahead for about 
6,000,000 feet for 1921 delivery. An order for 
30,000 pieces of redwood ties for shipment to 
Callao is reported and negotiations are pending 
for more tie business to the west coast of South 
America. 


The Lumber Market in Germany 


HAMBURG, GERMANY, Dec. 5.—J. F. Miiller & 
Sohn, wood brokers in this city, describe the No- 
vember wood market in Germany in a recently is- 
sued circular as follows: 

“The trend of the market in November has shown 
no change worth mentioning. Home grown hard- 
woods sold slowly with few exceptions, while soft- 
woods were showing a slight improvement. Prac- 
tically no change is to be reported for the veneer 
market. <A few lots of plywood were sold for export 
purposes. Foreign hardwoods came in on a mod- 
erate scale and generally sold pretty well, as the 
interest in many descriptions remains quite active. 
A = of African mahogany etc. has just been 
landed.” 











Export Shipments from Pensacola 


PENSACOLA, Fia., Jan. 3.—The British steam- 
ship Brynmead arrived this week to load a full 
cargo of timber and lumber to be furnished by the 
M. A. Quina Export Co. The American steamship 
Swokla en route from New Orleans to Avonmouth, 
loaded here 2,500 railroad sleepers, or 85,100 
superficial feet, and 250 casks of turpentine. The 
parge Teddy cleared for Havana with a part cargo 
of 43,125 superficial feet of lumber. She will call 
at St. Andrews to complete her cargo. The Gulf 
Export Co. makes the shipment. The Norwegian 
bark Canterbury cleared with a cargo of 835,020 
superficial feet of lumber for Concepcion, furnished 
by the Eitzen-Touart Co. 


BEBO" 


WITCHHAZEL AND RED GUM, one a very small 
tree, the other very large, are as closely related 
as cousins in human kinship. In England they 
recognize this gum’s relationship with the hazels, 
for which reason red gum lumber is there fre- 
quently called hazel pine. That term is gen- 
erally restricted to the sapwood only. 





Get Your Share 
of Flooring Sales 


People in your town will lay 
oak flooring in their homes 
and offices when they know 
that 


FINISHED 


CromaroaxF looring 


does away with hand scraping, 
sandpapering and finishing. Cro- 
mar is all finished 
—like furniture— 
at the factory. Two 
carpenterscan floor 
an office or dining 
room in a single 
day without inter- 
fering withthe regu- 
lar routine. 














Better write for par- 
ticulars—ask how we 
co-operate with deal- 
ers in making sales. 
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The Crooks- 
Dittmar Co. 


Williamsport, 


Penn. 
FACTORY 


GUM "x: 


Why Not Try It! 
Geo.C.Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


fs My 


Timber Estimates 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
TCPOGRAPHIC MAPS 












FOR 














Forest 
Engineer 


Geo. DROLET, 


ad 


Tuscaloosa, Alabama 
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Jasper Lemieux Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 
L. cato-tp, Watters, Saad, Sito. NEW ORLEANS 











Timberland Service 


Original Graphic Methods to Show Your Stand Timber. 
Your Opportunity—Our Expense. A 2c Stamp Brings Us toYou. 


JAMES W. SEWALL, 
832 Munsey Building, Forest Engineer, 


Washington, D.C. Old Town, Maine 
Largest Crusing House in America. J 
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VENEERS 


PANELS 


Birch 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 





Rotary Cut 
Northern 
Veneers 


a 





URNITURE manufacturers and factory buyers who 
insist on having high quality veneers should send us 
their orders, We are specialists in Northern Veneers. 


We aiso manutacture Northern Pine, Spruce, Hem- 
lock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath and Shingles, which 
we ship in straight cars and cargoes or mixed wi 
our “Peerless Brand’ Rock Maple, Beech or Birch 
Flooring. 

Get Our Prices. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. | & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office:. 812 Monadnock Block. 


oe Dry Stock 


BASSWOOD SPRUCE 
2 cars 4/4 No. 3 ar 4/4 No. 2 & No. 3 
ASH & SPRUCE Mixed 
fear 4/4 No. 3 c 4 No. 4 
SOFT ELM 
icar 4/4 No.3 c - 8 to 16’ 
2 cars 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 2 cars at ~ nl co 4 
ar 4 aay cars 2x er. ‘0 16’ 
oe Sn) Oe 2 cars 2x 6—I8’ Mer. 
3 cars 2x10—18’ Mer. 
2 cars 2x12—18’ Mer. 
5 cars 1x6 No. 2, 8 to 16’ 
10 cars 2” No. 3 
3cars!” No.3 - 





HARD 
2 cars 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
2 cars 5/4 No. | & No. 2 
SOFT MAPLE 
fear 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 


3 cars 4’ No. | Mer. Hem. 

2 cars 32” Hemlock 

tcar 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. 2 cars Extra *A* Wh. Cedar 
ROCK ELM 3 cars Standard *A* W. C. 

| car 8/4 No. | & Btr. {car Sound Butt W. C. 


Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 


Band Mill . Sales Office, OSHKOSH, WIS. 


Ironwood, Mich. 











( Complete Stocks of Rihie 


| Northern Hardwoods 


now on hand suggest big values in the 
following items: 
Several cars 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
Several cars 12/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
1 car 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Rock Elm 


Tell us your needs 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co. 


Wausau. Wisconsin 





* Y, 
{ Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. | 


MANUFACTURERS AND \WHOLESALERS 


HARDWOOD 59 HARDWOOD 
LUMBER_? FLOORING 


SEAS OONETRERCHICAGO, 




















CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Jan. 3.—Expected improvement in building con- 
ditions for the new year, and consequent revival 
of lumber movement into regular consuming chan- 
nels, appears about to be realized with the definite 
announcement that actual work on one of the 
numerous large building projects will start Feb. 
1, and that another that has been hanging fire for 
more than a year will be under way in early spring. 

Meanwhile indirect benefit to the lumber indus- 
try is seen by members of the Cleveland Board 
of Lumber Dealers in the favorable effect this pro- 
gram will have upon the individual house builder, 
the small contractor and others. Lack of financing 
has been the principal cause for holding -back 
on the part of these interests, according to G. 8. 
Summerell, building commissioner, but this phase 
has been satisfactorily settled, with the result that 
building permits already are on the increase. 

Well wishes of his many friends in this section 
of the State for his speedy recovery are being re- 
ceived by Henry F. Leukens, of the Prasse Lumber 
Co., who has been ill at his home here. Mr. 
Leukens is one of the best known of local lumber- 
men and has been missed at recent meetings of 
different branches of the trade. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


Jan. 3.—The sawmill of the Langlade Lumber 
Co. started up last week after being idle for three 
months, during which time regular repairs were 
made. Last week the weather was ideal for log- 
ging, and this company has started delivering logs 
on cars at a rapid clip. Altho there seems to be a 
general lull in the lumber market, this company 
has more camps in operation at present than ever 
before and expects a revival of business early next 
spring. Woods wages in this locality have been 
reduced 30 to 40 percent during the last thirty 
days, and local mills are arranging a new schedule 


of mill wages to take effect Jan. 1, with an approxi- . 


mate cut of 20 percent under last fall. Altho local 
mills are not receiving a large volume of business 
for prompt shipment, there seems to be a tendency 
for buyers to feel out the market for spring de- 
livery, and, if business picks up as local mills be- 
lieve it will, many consumers will find it hard to get 
shipments in time for their needs. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Jan. 3—<Altho there is no demand for hard- 
woods, the market price has shown no change dur- 
ing the last week. Little is expected now of the 
markets until both industrial conditions and build- 
ing improve. At the present time there is every 
indication that the large furniture factories of 
Shelbyville will resume work soon, at least with 
sufficient production to fill back orders. Wood- 
working industries in Indianapolis are slowly in- 
creasing their production, but at the present rate 
of increase it will be weeks before they are actively 
in the market for hardwoods. They have for the 
most part large stocks on hand and will use these 
before going into the market. Retailers also have 
quit the market, not so much because they are 
afraid of lower prices, but practically all of them 
have stocks on hand that will carry them over 
until late spring, even if the building season starts 
earlier than usual, as it gives promise of doing. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Jan. 3.—The lumber trade in Columbus and cen- 
tral Ohio territory has been extremely quiet over 
the holidays. A better demand is expected some 
time in January, altho it is believed it will require 
some time for this demand to become very large. 

In hardwoods, buyers have been holding off. 
Retail stocks are low. Furniture and piano fac- 
tories will not place orders until after the Janu- 
ary shows. Box factories are the best customers, 
especially for low grade oak, poplar and bass- 
wood. Inquiries for hardwoods have been much 
mo.ie numerous and a better tone has developed. 

ile southern pine trade is also at a standstill 
and apparently retailers are waiting for lower 
prices. The price list shows a rather wide range, 
as there is still considerable cheap stock being 
offered. Mill stocks are being gradually reduced 
under the influence of curtailed production. Tran- 
sit cars are not as numerous as formerly. 

¥. B. Pryor, sales manager of the W. M. Ritter 
Lumber Co., reports quite a nice run of inquiries 
since the first of the year, which is taken as a 
good indication of business. The company’s mills 
may be placed in operation about Jan. 15. 

M. W. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber 





€o., reports the tone of the market has improved 
appreciably. E. M. Stark, secretary of the com- 
pany, visited the large mill at Stark, W. Va., which 
was placed in operation on half time Jan. 3. 

Horace D. Brasher, president Brasher Lumbec: 
Co., left the first of the year for the company’s 
plant at Glendon, Ala. With Receiver Harry §. 
Stafford in charge, the work of getting the mill in 
shape for operation is going forward and if cond 
tions are right operation will start the latter part 
of January. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Jan. 4.—Most of the hardwood manufacturers 
here are of the opinion that while there will be 
some business during the present month it will not 
come with a rush and that, indeed, those who can 
run along during the month and “break even,” as 
one local manufacturer expressed it, will be con- 
sidered lucky. Prices have remained stationary for 
some time. There is absolutely no demand, altho 
some of the manufacturers report that they have 
received a few inquiries during the last week. The 
retail trade has been off, too, for some time. Box 
factories have been operating on part time. Slack 
and tight barrel manufacturers report that there 
has been “little doing” for several months. With 
many of the woodworking plants in Evansville 
ready to start up during the mext three or four 
weeks, it is expected that there will be a better 
demand for lumber. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Jan. 3.—The weather is ideal for woods opera- 
tions and the logging season is in full swing in 
this part of the country. Last fall was one 
of the best for logging experienced in many years 
by the lumbermen. Sawing and skidding are well 
advanced. Most of the jobbers who are putting 
in any amount of timber have the logs on skids. 
Prices on timber are down and a corresponding 
curtailment was made in wages. The biggest change 
has been the return to a day wage basis instead 
of a piece basis. Phenomenal wages were made 
by men on the piece basis, while at the day wage 
they are limited to $50 to $60 and board. Many 
good sawyers were making as high as $15 a day on 
the piece basis. Prices on maple fell from $50 a 
thousand feet last year to $22, which was quoted 
last week. Many loggers are covered at a con- 
tract price of about $30 a thousand on maple and 
indications are that prices will range from $25 to 
$30. Hemlock is a drug on the market. Stocks of 
hemlock sawed remain at most mills, as a drasti 
falling off in demand occurred during the last 
month. This condition was the result of the deep 
cut in southern pine and western fir, quoted at 
about $30 a thousand. 

The same conditions rule in pulp woods, spruce, 
balsam and poplar. One big buyer stated that he 
purchased a quantity at about $10 a cord. 


Jan. 4.—The new year has brought greater 0})- 
timism to lumber interests in the Memphis terr!- 
tory altho it has not brought any increase in de- 
mand for their holdings. Much encouragement }s 
extracted from the fact that the first of the new 
year has passed without anything like the number 
of failures that might have been expected in view 
of the tremendous shrinkage in values of both lun 
ber and lumber products. This is accepted 
rather striking proof that the industry, in both the 
manufacturing and consuming end, is in fairly 
sound financial condition, and the view is enter- 
tained that it is only a question of time until there 
will be general renewal of activity. It is not be 
lieved there will be much increase in demand for 
southern hardwoods until after Jan. 15, which 
marks the end of the inventorying period. It Is 
felt, however, that after that date there will be 
gradual increase in demand from consuming in- 
terests that have remained out of the market for 
a number of months and that have allowed their 
stocks to become low. Some expect that buying will 
not assume important proportions before March 1 
and others insist that the entire first half of the 
year is likely to be a period of comparative quiet. sy 

In the meantime, a better class of inquiries '* 
being received from both domestic and foreign 
sources and these are developing into business in a 
small way, principally 1- and 2-car lots and 
mixed cars. Very little hardwood lumber is beins 
produced and the buying of the higher grades, 
which is best of all, is gradually making inroads ” 
certain items, notably plain red and white oak - 
plain sap gum in firsts and seconds.. Offerings ° 
these are by no means large. The lower grades are 
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generally moving very slowly and it is expected 
that this will be the case until there is substantial 
reduction in freight rates on this class of stock. 
It is pointed out in well informed quarters that 
current rates are very restrictive of outlets for 
low grade lumber and it is becoming increasingly 
clear that one of the big tasks of hardwood inter- 
ests during 1921 will be to secure rates that do not 
impose such a terrific burden on a class of mate- 
rial so little able to bear it. 

Building in Memphis during 1920 showed a de- 
crease of slightly more than $800,000 compared 
with 1919, according to figures made public by the 
building commissioner. The heaviest loss of the 
year occurred during December when permits 
amounted to only $122,000 against more than 
$1,000,000 the corresponding month in 1919. But, 
even despite the poor showing of the closing 
months of the year, the commissioner believes there 
will be decided revival of activity during the spring 
and summer, partly because material and labor 
costs are so much lower and partly because the 
credit situation promises material improvement 
within the next few months, 

Curtailment of hardwood manufacture continues 
to grow. There has been further suspension of 
manufacturing operations in the valley territory 
during the last few days and other mills are to go 
out of commission on or before the middle of 
January. It is now conservatively estimated that 
hardwood output thruout the southern producing 
territory is not more than 13 percent of normal 
for this date. This represents the greatest volun- 
tary curtailment in the history of the industry. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Jan. 4.—Altho the new year started only a few 
days ago the general business situation in Mil- 
waukee already shows signs of encouragement. 
Together with reports from other Wisconsin cities 
as well as places thruout the middle West that a 
business revival is actually under way, predictions 
made during the last few weeks seem to be mate- 
rializing. While there has been little change in 
the hardwood lumber market as yet, the trade 
seems to have caught the spirit of a better feeling 
and looks for some action within a short time. 

Many local industries that have been closed 
down for a short period, some for the holidays and 
inventory taking, are now resuming operations. 
With labor going back to wage earning there is a 
better prospect for the resumption of building 
operations which in turn will employ thousands of 
men, Stabilization of prices and a general return 
to normal conditions within the coming year is 
actually making headway. There are already indi- 
cations in the lumber industry that the chaotic 
conditions which prevailed are rapidly disap- 
pearing. 

As far as the hardwood lumber situation is con- 
cerned, there has been no marked change. The 
demand has continued light and prices have been 
fluctuating. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Jan. 5.—Building costs for the last year in this 
ity were $13,141,000, which is a few thousand 
dollars ahead of the record for 1919, when the total 
was $13,033,000. Building business was largest 
last year during the spring and early summer and 
fell off by the end of July, so that every following 
month showed a loss from the same month of 1919. 
lor December permits were 239, with costs of 
$533,000. This compares with 278 permits and 
$820,000 in December, 1919. While last year did 
not show any great activity in the building line, 
the total costs were up to those of any year since 
the breaking out of the war, altho the number of 
permits was smaller than usual. 

The filling up of the building floor in the Asso- 
iated Service Building is decidedly slow. The 
managers of the building hoped to see practically 
everything in place by the first of the year, but 
not much is there yet. The Buffalo Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association has an elegant floor laid of the 
various sorts of lumber that are most prominent 
in flooring, but that is all. The Builders’ Exchange 
also has a floor laid near that of the other and 
an immense directory frame giving the names of its 
numerous members, but nothing more has been 
done. The only comment that can be made is that 
such things usually go slowly and there is no par- 
ticular showing of lack of interest in this case. 

C. Walter Betts was last week elected president 
of the Buffalo Automobile Club, in which he has 
seen an active member for some years, during 
which he has served as chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee and also twice as a director. 

The Sanford-Bodge Lumber Co. went out of 
business this week, being succeeded by C. W. Bodge 
& Co. The members are Charles W. Bodge and 
George W. Foster, the latter having been in charge 
of the Columbus (Ohio) office of the Sanford-Bodge 
Company. Mr. Bodge will look after the headquar- 
ters office in the Prudential Building, this city, 
while Mr. Foster will remain in Columbus. <A 
wholesale business in southern pine and Bruce 
brand of oak flooring will be carried on. 


The amount of lumber received here by lake 
during the last year was 10,786,372 feet, as com- 
pared with 16,374,708 feet in the preceding year. 
It has been some years since receipts were so small 
and the reason is found in the uncertain demand, 
as well as high freight rates. The receipts of 
shingles were also much under the average, being 
35,611,000, as against 50,536,000 in 1919. It was 
not at all uncommon in former years to get in at 
least 200,000,000 shingles during a, lake season. 
Last season 1,000,000 lath were also received by 


lake. 
BAY CITY, MICH. 
Jan. 3.—The usual holiday dullness has pre- 
vailed during the last week. Production has 


reached a point far below any period during the 
last six years and authorities predict that no im- 
provement can be expected until there is a decided 
increase in the demand and present surplus stocks 
have been reduced. A heavy rainfall has removed 
practically all of the snow and logging operations 
in some sections are at a standstill. It is conceded 
that the input of logs this winter will be far be- 
low normal. 

The new sawmill of Watson & Richardson started 
operations this week. The Bigelow-Cooper Co. 
will close its mills indefinitely, after resuming 
operations for about thirty days. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Jan. 3.—Lumber buyers are busy with their in- 
ventories this week, and until this work is com- 
pleted it is not expected that there will be much 
improvement in business. Building prospects are 
looking brighter, and one or two fair contracts 
have been let. 

Hardwood operators and veneer men report that 
business continues comparatively quiet, but pros- 
pects are considered fair,. and it is believed that 
with the present small production the market will 
be steadied considerably. 

Building operations this spring are said to be 
very uncertain, the principal uncertainty being in 
connection with whether prices of materials other 
than labor will drop enough to cause activity. 
The other more serious problem is the question of 
financing home building on easy terms. 





SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 











Practically all of the millwork manufacturing 
plants are closed down for the seasonal overhaul- 
ing and taking of inventories. On account of the 
lack of demand the suspension will be longer than 
usual. Few if any plants will resume before Jan. 
15, and it may be well into February before the 
majority are running, depending of course entirely 
upon the development of demand in the meantime. 
The consensus among manufacturers is that prices 
are now at rock bottom, as they claim that such 
goods as are moving out are being priced below 
the cost of production. The reductions announced 
early in December placed values about thirty per- 
cent below those prevailing at the “peak” time. 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) factories 
were down for the most part during holidays and 
are running at a fraction of their capacity. They 
have not cut wages to any extent and are holding 
stock at previous discount lists, expecting a revival 
in trade before long. Salesmen will not start out 
until after the retailers’ conventions, but by that 
time it is expected that orders will be in sight for 
a good many yards that are low in supplies. 

The feeling in the Baltimore (Md.) sash and 
door trade is one of hopefulness, which prompts 
the jobbers as well as the manufacturers to main- 
tain an attitude of expectancy. Stocks have been 
to a considerable extent reduced, and the bulk of 
the liquidation has probably been effected. The 
great majority of the builders seem to be in a good 
position, and the losses recorded during the period 
of deflation were relatively small. 

The door factories and planing mills at Buffalo, 
N. Y., are either running very light at present or 
are still shut down for the holiday inventory and 
repair period. Not much business is in sight, 
tho it is expected that spring business will be 
fairly large. 

Business is reported dull at the San Francisco 
(Calif.) sash and millwork plants. Door factories 
in the Bay counties section are operating at less 
than capacity. Finished door factories connected 
with the white and sugar pine mills are closed 
down, with one exception, awaiting improvement 
in the eastern market. Sash and door cut stock 
business is quiet as is usual at this time of the 
year. There has been quite a demand for redwood 
doors during the year, but business is slack at 
present. 





You'll Be Proud of 
This Flooring 


because it reflects quality 
on all other yard stock. 
You can create interest in 
everything else you handle 
when you show builders 


Oak Flooring 


Old Growth American Oak 
makes the most durable 
flooring on the market and 
we know how to manufac- 
ture flooring that retains all 
the natural characteristics 
of the wood. 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


| 4 SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 





ARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 





Sales Representatives: 
L. C. LITCHFIELD 


Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 











-Get All the Facts 


and then you’ll see where it 
will pay you to sell our 





N.C. Pine £3 
ee FINE Keon 
Sasa’ Yellow Pine Roush and 


Car and Cargo Shipments. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,""tuidee” Richmond, Va. 











Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. ‘W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual 


f a ractice and thoroly 
gg it out before it was finally printed in book 
orm. 


Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 

he same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed ouilding may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost’ per square in its component members. 

The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


a te 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 534 x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 














An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, . 


By RB. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., 





SEATTLE, WASH. 


Dec. 31.—Members of a vanguard of a party of 
seventeen leading logging engineers from British 
India reached the Pacific Northwest this week on 
a tour of the United States under a commission 


issued by the Government of India. In the party 
are L. R. Fletcher, D. 8. Tailyour, J. A. V. Welsh 
and G. BE. C. Knapp. The seventeen engineers are 
under the direction of C. G. Rogers, C.I.E., director 
of forestry for the Government of India. Their 
object is to learn the latest logging methods as 
practised in the United States and to introduce 
the processes in the lumber industry in India. Mr. 
Fletcher and his three associates inspected a num- 
ber of Seattle shingle mills during the week. On 
their tour they will go to Portland, Ore., for 
similar inspections and afterward will proceed to 
New Orleans to study the cypress and longleaf pine 
forests. They will also visit the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. They plan to leave 
for Liverpool in May from Quebec. 

Walter B. Nettleton, of the Nettleton Lumber 
Co., has been named for second vice president of 
the Seattle Chamber of Commerce by a nominating 
committee which filed its report this week. The 
election will take place Jan. 15. 

Edwin M. Corbett, of the American Export Lum- 
ber Co., left this week for Havana, Santiago and 
Kingston to study the Cuban and Jamaican busi- 
ness situation and to make arrangements for the 
export of lumber to those countries next year. 

J. A. Bolser, of the J. W. Darling Lumber Co., 
Cincinnati, is making a tour of the Pacific North- 
west. He announces that his firm is making ar- 
ranzements to open west Coast headquarters in the 
immediate future. 

L. C, G. Laursen, supervisor of the Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau, has returned from an ex- 
tended visit to southern pine territory, during 
which time he went over the field with J. E. Jones, 
of New Orleans, chief inspector of the Southern 
Pine Association. 

J. E. Morris, of the J. E. Morris Lumber Co., 
announces that M. H. Williams has become man- 
ager of the lumber sales department beginning 
Jan. 1. Mr. Williams succeeds to the position 
formerly held by W. D. Garland, who has gone 
to the Charles W. Johnson Lumber Co. Mr. Wil- 
liams was formerly sales manager of the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Co. at Cosmopolis, and more 
recently has served in a similar capacity for the 
Henry D. Davis Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Dec. 31.—It has been rather difficult in the last 
few weeks to analyze conditions obtaining in this 
market. A month ago this was the livest market 
probably on the Pacific coast, occasioned by the 
rapid fire building boom that was in full swing. 
Housing conditions are still bad and there is a 
very severe shortage of homes. Tents are to be 
seen perched on the hillsides where there are no 
building restrictions and new tracts of land are 
opening, but building construction seems to be 
quieting down. This is very probably due to rapid 
price declines which are everywhere noted in the 
daily papers but which the ultimate consumer has 
not noticed to any considerable extent. 


Prices to the wholesaler have dropped many 
dollars below the market of a month ago, but 
the price to the retail consumer has not been re- 
duced since about last June. The wholesaler 
makes the excuse that he bought his stock when 
prices were high and his profit was small, com- 
pared to what he would term his normal profit, 
and now he keeps his price up, while prices to him 
decline. There is also another side to this ques- 
tion, which is that many wholesalers bought 
large stocks at the high market and it would be a 
loss to them to sell this high priced stock at any 
less. Because of this they claim the market today 
is not what should govern their sales, but the 
market at which they bought the stock. 


The yards are not buying very much at present, 
both because they do not want the stock to come 
in during inventory time and because they are 
watchfully waiting to see just what turn the mar- 
ket is going to make next. They will find this a 
very difficult game, but it might be suggested that 
if they will watch the northern mills closely they 
will see that the most desirable stocks are not be- 
ing offered and that some mills are holding this 
stock off the market until after the first of the 
year, when they expect to be able to command a 
better price than at present. This condition at the 
mills should impress the dealer, altho he may ask 





why the mills are closing and why stocks are being 
offered so low now. ; 

Vessels from the cargo mills have been experi- 
encing very bad weather between northern ports 
and the port at San Pedro and many have beey 
delayed considerably. The wharfs are in good con- 
dition to handle cargoes, tho they were not in such 
good shape a month ago. 

Prices obtaining in this market, while not au- 
thentic because of the rapid fluctuations taking 
place day after day, making the market very 
unsettled, are about as follows: All-rail, flooring 
No. 1, $15 over Rail B list; No. 2 flooring, $10 
over the list. Common boards and dimension are 
selling on the list, and uppers at $15 over. Shingles, 
f. o. b. Los Angeles, are selling as high as $3.95 
and as low as about $3.25. Lath are maintaining 
a very good level at from $7 to $7.25, a. s. t. 
San Pedro. Cargo prices are somewhere near a 
$28 base. There have been some cargoes offered in 
this market at $25. 


WESTWOOD, CALIF. 


Dec. 31.—The Red River Lumber Co. this week 
resumed logging operations at one of its camps, 
equipped with three donkeys, to supply logs for 
the sawmill, this course being made necessary by 
the breaking of the high line at the log storage 
pond. 

Owing to the lack of demand for lumber, sawing 
has been greatly reduced. The sawmill is equipped 
with four bands and two resaws, but some time ago 
the resaws were closed down, and now two band 
saws have been closed for repair work. Two bands 
are operated night and day in order to keep the 
town heated and the electric power and lighting 
plant in operation. This condition will prevail 
until the spring brings the expected revival of 
demand for lumber. In the meantime, the box fac- 
tory, shipping department and planning mill are 
running only three single day shifts per week. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Dec. 31.—San Francisco wholesalers are closing 
the year and figuring up their profits, despite the 
dullness of the last two months and the lower 
prices now prevailing. They are not trying to 
force sales under present conditions, but are await- 
ing a turn in the market, which is expected early 
in the new year. 

Fully 85 percent of the Douglas fir mills in 
Oregon and Washington are closed down and pro- 
duction recently dropped to about the level of ship- 
ments, according to reports from the association 
mills. Fir prices are unchanged in this market 
and a firmer tone is expected, as stocks are low and 
specials hard to obtain with the mills not cutting. 
Numbers 1 and 2 V. G. flooring are $15 over Rail 
B List. Lath are about $6.45 to $7 here. Cedar 
shingles are weak. 

Manufacturers do not admit that there has been 
a “slump” in white and sugar pine, altho there is 8 
wide range of prices. Mills are closed for the win 
ter and stocks will decrease from now until new 
dry lumber comes in next July. _ There is very little 
buying of the lower grades, altho there have been 
numerous inquiries to try out the market. Most of 
the mills are in a good position to hold on until the 
spring buying season opens up. Inquiries indicate 
some improvement in the tone of the market. Some 
January buying is expected, and considerable in 
February or March. Readjustments of wages at 
the California pine mills have been announced, but 
it will take rather radical reductions to enable 
manufacturers to reduce lumber prices great!) 
While the lower grades may sell considerably lowe: 
in the spring of 1921 than in the summer of 192°, 
uppers have already been reduced to about as lo« 
figures as the manufacturers can accept without 
losing money. 

The redwood situation is not at all discouragins. 
according to prominent manufacturers. The recen' 
Pacific coast price reduction of $10 on clear an’ 
$5 on construction was considered a wise move, 
for if conditions improve a reasonable advance 
can be made, but if the situation weakens it wii) 
be near the market. Altho there is very little de- 
mand for lumber of any kind, indications are that 
there will be a good volume of spring buying when 
the building season opens up. Hastern inquiries 
for yard stock have been received. California yards 
have light stocks. 

The Pacific Lumber Co.’s Mill “A” at Scotia was 
closed down recently, awaiting an increased supp!y 
of logs, but Mill “B” continued in operation up to 
Christmas and will make its usual cut during Janu- 
ary. A supply of logs will be available in Januaty 
from the Freshwater tract, where new camps have 
been opened. 

Leonard C. Hammond, of the Hammond Lumber 
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( is again in the city after having spent several 
wnths at the fir mill in Astoria, Ore., which now 
h«s one side closed down. He recently paid a visit 
to [be company’s redwood mill at Samoa on Hum- 
pelat Bay, which has made heavy shipments to 
southern and the eastern markets during the year. 
rhe Santa Fe Lumber Co., this city, A. J. Rus- 
| manager, has done a good year’s business on 
whole, altho the demand has been very light 

r the last two months. A few cars are coming 

i from the Portland Lumber Co.’s mill in Port- 

vd. Better prices are expected within thirty 
isys. There has been a good demand for Simplex 
silos this season. 

Frederic S. Palmer, with offices here, reports the 
white and sugar pine situation showing signs of 
The demand is light with prices firm and 
stocks low. He expects to see a revival in buying 
vy the latter part of January, tho heavy purchases 
may not be made until spring. 

R. E. Danaher, general manager of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co., reports conditions un- 
changed in the white and sugar pine market, with 
a little buying from time to time. He has hopes 
that buying will revive after the yards have com- 
pleted their inventories in January. 

Arthur L. Davies, head of the Davies Lumber 
Corporation, is in the city and reports progress on 
the completion of the lumber plant at Calpine, 
which will be in operation during the coming sea- 
son. A branch line is nearly completed from a 
point on the Western Pacific just west of Beckwith 
to the heart of his timber tract. 

The McCloud River Lumber Co.’s factories closed 
down for the holidays, but will resume operations 
after Jan. 1. There is a stock of about 65,000,000 
feet of lumber on hand. The sawmills are closed 
down for the winter. 

It is expected that the Madera Sugar Pine Co. 
will make a reduction of 10 percent in wages of 
employees, effective Jan, 1. Stocks on hand are 
not large and there is not a great quantity of sugar 
pine unsold. 

Charles R. McCormick & Co., this city, have been 
awarded the contract for 561,000 feet of fir lum- 
ber, including clear and common, for the Mare 
Island Navy Yard. The plant of the St. Helens 
Lumber Co. and two other mils at St. Helens, 
owned by the McCormick interests, have been 
closed down for repairs. Charles R. McCormick 
expects mills generally will have to reduce wages, 
as they have reduced lumber prices greatly. 

Rk. V. Squires, manager of the western pine de- 
partment of the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co., 
Chicago, is here looking over the California pine 
lumber situation. 

Among the lumbermen visitors in the city are 
, W. King, of the King Lumber Co., Bakersfield ; 
A. W. Heavenrich, of the Madera Sugar Pine Co., 
Madera; Mr. Fullington, of the McCloud River 
Lumber Co., McCloud; E. G. Scammon, of the land 
department of the Red River Lumber Co., West- 
wood, and E. J. Grant, of the Algoma Lumber Co., 
Algoma. 

P. C. MeNevin, an official of the sales depart- 

nt of the Pacific Lumber Co., with headquarters 
in Chicago, is paying a visit to the San Francisco 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Dee. 31.—Only about 50 percent of the mills are 
operating. 
ipments below normal last week. There are 
pienty of cars. The shingle market is looking bet- 
r, owing to the decline in prices of cedar logs 
a reduction in wages. The mills in this dis- 
(:iet, both cedar and fir, as well as the loggers, 
have announced reductions in wages to take place 
n. 1. Little trouble is expected with the men, 
the cost of living is also lower. At this time 
st_ year the lumber market was at its height, 
‘imension selling for $36, as compared with the 
esent price of $14.50. Flooring was hard to get 
$90, but is now selling for about half, with 
other grades in proportion. The mills in this dis- 
ict have on hand unusually large stocks of floor- 
‘, ceiling, drop siding, yard stock and shingles, 
vd the indications are that local building will be 
* most active in the history of the Northwest. 
There will be a general resumption of opera- 
ns Jan. 3, at which time the Carlisle-Pennell 
«mber Co.’s mill at Onalaska, the J. P. Guerrier 
umber Co, mill at Forest, the McCormick Lumber 
Vo. plant at McCormick, the Emery & Nelson mill 
ut Napavine, the mills of the Crescent Shingle Co., 
icLane Lumber & Shingle Co. and Thompson-Ford 
‘amber Co, at Kelso, the Chehalis Mill Co.’s plant 
‘ Chehalis and a number of the smaller mills will 
ein work again, 

“here has been a period of severe storms on the 
“oast this winter. Recently the wharf of the New- 
port Lumber Co, at Newport, Ore., collapsed with 
more than 200,000 feet of lumber. A great many 
'Sging concerns that use the high line logging sys- 
tem were compelled to cease operation until the 
Storms abated, which is very uncommon. 

The L. B, Menefee Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., 


life. 


Business booked was very light and- 


has closed its mill at Winlock, and expects to 
resume operation some time in February. The 
Randle Mill Co. at Randle, Wash., has purchased 
a tract of timber near the Cowlitz River, in the 
Rainier national forest. The prices were $1.50 a 
thousand for Douglas fir and cedar and 50 cents 
a thousand for hemlock. 

The Oak Point Shingle Co., a new concern, will 
operate a mill at Oak Point, with a daily capacity 
of 110,000 shingles. F. J. Parker is manager. 
This is a plant recently purchased of Dippold Bros. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Dec. 31.—There is a serious shortage of dwell- 
ings in this city and it is expected that consider- 
able building will be done the coming year. For 
the present the costs of labor and some items that 
enter into construction are not attractive but it is 
expected that an adjustment will come _ soon. 
Lumber prices no longer serve as a bar to building 
projects. 

Howard Jayne, of the Willapa Lumber Co.,-with 
offices here and mills at Raymond, Wash., returned’ 
this week from an extended trip over the States 
as far east as New York, and to Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. Jayne is convinced that as a result of the in- 
creased freight rates the Pacific Northwest mills 
have lost the market between Chicago and New 
York or what is known as the Central Freight 
Association territory, but he is also convinced that 
if manufacturers of the Pacific Northwest will 
manufacture lumber in accordance with the de- 
mands of the consumers of the Atlantic coast a 
new demand would more than make up for the loss 
due to the increased freight rates. All that is 
needed, he says, is for manufacturers to conform 
with the standards used in that section, and make 
arrangements for terminals from which the lumber 
ean be distributed. The Willapa Lumber Co. has 
just completed very extensive improvements at its 
Raymond plant, involving an expenditure of about 
$75,000, and it is said the plant is now one of the 
most modern on the Pacific coast. Features of the 
improvements are the installation of automatic 
stackers, dry kilns, unstackers, dry sorting sheds, 
a new planing mill and a new burner. 

R. J. Knott, traffic manager of the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association, says that the 5 per- 
cent reduction in freight rates on the Canadian 
lines, as announced here last week, will have the 
effect of keeping the product of the western pine 
mills out of the Canadian market. It is true that 
during the war this market was practically lost, 
but it was beginning to become reéstablished again, 
when the announcement of the freight rate reduc- 
tion came. The future will depend upon what the 
American railroads do in the matter of rate ad- 
justments. The Canadian roads were given an in- 
crease of 35 percent on Sept. 13, less than a month 
after the American roads had been granted an in- 
crease ranging from 25 to 40 percent, but generally 
33% percent. 

H. F. Wiggins, who for the last ten years has 
been traffic expert for the Public Service Commis- 
sion of Washington, with headquarters at Olympia, 
has become traffic expert for the Public Service 
Commission of Oregon, to be stationed at Portland 
most of the time, altho the commission’s headquar- 
ters are at Salem. Mr. Wiggins will devote a large 
part of his time to freight originating within the 
State and carried in transit for water shipment to 
the Orient, the West Coast, Australia and Europe. 
He will assist H. L. Hudson, general traffic mana- 
ger for the port of Portland and dock commission, 
in efforts to stimulate business, foreign thru Port- 
land. 

E. T. Allen, of the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association, will leave for Washington, D. C., 
next week, to look after matters of interest to the 
lumber industry. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Dec. 31.—Wage cuts averaging 15 to 25 
percent will go into effect in most of the Tacoma 
lumber mills which resume operations Jan. 1, ac- 
cording to announcements made this week follow- 
ing a conference of the manufacturers held Dec. 
24. At this conference it was decided that all 
mills which hold memberships in the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers & Lumbermen will adopt the new mini- 
mum scale decided on by the trustees of the 4-L’s 
at a recent meeting in Portland. Mills which are 
not affiliated with the 4-L’s will, in most instances, 
make similar reductions and in some cases will 
even go below the organization’s minimum. The 
minimum paid to common labor will be $3.60 a day 
instead of $4.40 as heretofore. Skilled workers 
will be proportionately reduced. Logging firms are 
expected to take similar action when the camps re- 
open, tho no definite announcement to this effect 
has been made yet. 

Manufacturers are awaiting with interest defi- 
nite action by the logging interests on the price 
of logs. It seems certain that a reduction in price 
will be made, but the millmen feel that the reduc- 
tion must amount to considerably more than the 














Good Market Among 
1921 Home Builders 


Every prospective home 
builder in your community is a 
potential buyer of oak floor- 
ing. Better try to get this | 
business by stocking | 


Acorn Brand 


“* America’s Best Oak Flooring’’ 


| 
| 


It is favorably known everywhere by 
builders and carpenters and will give 
your customers just the economy they 
are seeking. 


We welcome your inquiries. 


Nashville Hardwood 
mais Flooring Co. | 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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inquiry list for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
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& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 
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Soft Yellow Poplar Chestnut Butternut } 
Plain White Oak Basswood Walnut 
Plain Red Oak Cherry re 
art’d White Oak Maple, Beech Black Gum 
White Oak Timbers Buckeye ickory 
jank Bireh Ash, Hemlock 


SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 
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-—| St. Francis Delta Hardwoods IR 





For thirty years we have been manufacturing and sel- 
ling Oak, Ash, Gum, Maple, Elm, Cypress, Sycamore 
oul Cott d to ing buyers and therefore 
know your needs. 


Try us when you want high grade lumber. 
Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 


Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 
Memphis, Tenn. Kansas, City, Mo. } 











Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 
TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

Handles output of 26 mills in Tuscaloosa Dis- 

trict. Specialty—Air Dried 1” and 2” Shortleaf 

10 to 16 ft. Also some small timbers 4x4 and 

6x6. Our long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 


ling—Dry and _ Dressed, 


The Cost of Growing Tim of facts and figures, 


By R. 8. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 43) So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 


handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 


LOUISIANA 


BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 


Red Cypress 











Climax Lumber Company 


(Limited) 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


New Orleans, La. 


J. W. O’Shaughnessy 
Manager 








Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood [umber 


Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 


Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 











Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods | 


if 











¢ LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE \ 


Yard Stock 


Poitevent & Favre 
Mendevilley T umber Co. 


\ Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. G. Bldg. yy 


DIMENSION 
TO FINISH 








I. L. WEAVER S. P. WEAVER 


WEAVER BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


Long & Shortleaf Southern Pine 


General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 














Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 sees 


of letters 
by subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their vlews 
on the best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber 
business. These letters offer many excellent ideas and it wil) 
repay any retail lumber dealer to read them carefully.. 
Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicag. 





figures indicated in advance to be of much benefit 
to the industry. Present indications are that a 
cut of from $1 to $2 a thousand will be made in 
the price of logs which, the mill operators declare, 
will not be sufficient to stimulate buying to any 
extent. 

Fourteen of the principal lumber manufacturing 
firms of Tacoma were represented at a hearing be- 
fore the Tacoma port commission held Dec. 30, at 
which the lumbermen asked the commission to er 
pedite the construction of one of the piers now 
being built for the port district so that the lum- 
ber interests might take advantage of the struc- 
ture for cargo shipments to the East. The commis- 
sion promised to complete the work as soon as 
possible. 

A shipment of 2,000,000 feet of ties for the 
Pennsylvania Railroad was loaded on the American- 
Hawaiian liner Sudbury which sailed for New York 
Dec. 30. Most of the shipment was supplied by the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. The Puget Sound 
Lumber Co. is shipping 900,000 feet of lumber on 
the steamer Effingham and will load a similar 
amount on the steamer Meridan for South America. 


‘The Mukilteo sailed for San Pedro with a cargo 


of lumber from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
while the Stanwood and San Diego are expected 
in port for lumber cargoes. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Jan. 3.—With inventories being taken, there has 
been no strengthening of the lumber market dur 
ing the last several days, and none is looked for 
until after the inventorying has been concluded, nor 
until weather conditions have moderated. How- 
ever, the indications are that the spring season 
will witness heavy activity, with the prices im- 
proving along with the increased demand. In- 
quiries now coming in lend encouragement to this 
belief. 

Owing to the unsatisfactory demand and the 
natural slackening on account of inventorying, there 
is no particular effort being made to increase pro- 
duction at this time, and on all sides curtailment 
at the mills is to be seen. There is some buying, 
of course, but the prices offered are too low to 
prove attractive enough to encourage much bid- 
ding. 

The car situation at the beginning of the New 
Year is excellent. Cars are just as plentiful as 
could be desired, but when buying becomes normal 
the millmen look for more shortage in the matter 
of railroad equipment. The stocks in the retail 
yards are reported low, and within a few months 
the railroads, it is expected, will be called on to 
furnish many more cars than are now required in 
the mill territory. 

Altho demand and prices are low, the lumber- 
men are manifesting a spirit of optimism, believ- 
ing that the future has good things in store for 
them. 

Advices from Monroe, La., state that the Pelican 
Hardwood Lumber Co., which has a plant at 
Mounds, La., expects to resume operations Jan. 15. 
The plant was closed down several weeks ago, 
due, it is reported, to slackened business thruout 
the country. The plant uses about two hundred 
men. Other mills are also expected to resume 
operations soon. 

E, A. Frost, president of the Frost-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co., of Shreveport, has been appointed a colonel 
on the staff of Gov. John M. Parker. . In naming 
his ‘staff Gov. Parker broke precedents by designat- 
ing it non-uniformed, saying: “The purpose of 
my staff is not to wear uniforms but to help me 
solve problems which constantly confront me.” 

The directors of the Louisiana State Fair Asso- 
ciation have reélected George Freeman, jr., presi- 
dent of the State Fair Association, in which ca- 
pacity he has served several years. They also re- 
elected Robert T. Carr first vice president. Both 
are lumbermen, Mr. Freemen with the Victoria 
company and Mr. Carr with C. C. Hardman com- 


pany. 
NORFOLK, VA. 


Jan. 3.—Naturally during the Christmas holidays 
a very light business in lumber is looked for, and 
North Carolina pine has lived up to this expecta- 
tion during the last week, even tho the number 
of inquiries did not show a very material falling 
off. It is felt, however, that these inquiries were 
mostly sent out to get a line on the market and 
where stock sheets have been requested, whole- 
salers and other buyers are a little anxious to 
ascertain just what stock is on hand for prompt 
shipment. There is no question but that many 
wholesalers are clearing the decks for action, but 
it remains to be seen whether the buyers will 
loosen up during January, altho opinions that they 
will are freely expressed. It is doubtful if any 
of the plants now closed down will resume opera- 
tions until Jan. 15, if at that time. Actual pro- 
duction of kiln dried stock during the last two 
weeks has been around 20 percent of normal or 
less, and millmen have been busy making repairs 
and getting out such orders as they had in hand, 





thus further depleting their stocks on hand. It is 
believed that those mills in position to make 
prompt shipment will be favored with the new 
business, for there will still be an element of wn- 
certainty in the minds of buyers and a desire to 
get in stock just as promptly as possible before the 
market reacts one way or the other. Many mills 
are refusing to quote on inquiries calling for ex- 
tended shipments unless at an advance over prices 
for immediate shipment. It is true that the mill- 
men would welcome a change for the better in 
conditions, but they are really far from pessimistic, 
altho many are worried at present by large out- 
standing obligations falling due in the near future, 
which have to be met promptly. 


Few inquiries have been received for 4/4 No. 2 
and better edge and other good rough stock during 
the last week, but a few sales of 4/4 edge have 
been made at prices which have now prevailed for 
the last three weeks, notwithstanding the fact 
that southwestern mills are keen after business 
and bidding low for it. Prompt shipment secured 
this business for North Carolina pine mills. Noth- 
ing definite has been heard from several large 
inquiries for 4/4 No. 3 edge and it is thought 
that buyers are holding off for lower prices. Some 
orders for No. 3 stock widths, rough and dressed, 
have been placed but North Carolina pine mill 
quotations appear too high notwithstanding con- 
cessions made. 

There has been little demand for 4/4 edge box 
and other low grade items during the week. Some 
of the box plants will resume operations Jan. 3 
but are well covered for immediate requirements 
and can pick up small lots of air dried and kiln 
dried from time to time at bargain prices. Box 
makers predict a further decline but standard mills 
are sitting tight and saying nothing. Some few 
inquiries for edge culls and red heart are being 
put out but due to desire to move some of this 
surplus stock rather low prices are being quoted 
for prompt shipment only. Future deliveries are 
not enticing to millmen even at better prices. 
Several large sales of box bark strips have been 
made recently at slightly lower prices but it is 
believed this item is now scraping bottom. Buyers 
evidence a desire to spread shipments out until 
July, due undoubtedly to the growing feeling that 
any increase in demand will result in a price ad- 
vance. 

Sales of flooring, ceiling etc. during the week 
have been very small, altho occasional solid car 
orders for flooring and partition have been no- 
ticed and inquiries are slightly more numerous. 
Competition is still keen for business and the ac- 
tion of a few mills in making radical cuts has 
further weakened dressed stock altho it is still ip 
a better position than rough lumber. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Jan. 4.—Feeling that nothing more than a slight 
increase in price can be expected even if the mar 
ket should come back to normal conditions, lumber 
men in this district have set about to -decrease 
the cost of production in order that they may be 
left a margin on which to do business. It has 
been stated by some of the operators that they 
have been paying $4 a day for labor that formerly 
cost from $1.25 to $1.75 and the market at the 
present time will not stand this wide difference. 

Some of the larger mills have announced a reduc- 
tion on a common labor basis to $3 a day. Othe: 
mills are trying to get back to a $2.50 common 
labor basis. It is the general feeling that there 
will be no general labor disturbance due to th 
euts, on account of so many mills being close‘) 
down. There is not enough work to go aroun 
at present, and mills closed down will announce 
a new wage scale when they start up. This means 
that there will be no strike, for a man will not 
have to start to work if he does not want to. 

Southern pine manufacturers expect a decided 
improvement in the market within the next few 
weeks, some of them predicting that this change 
will come about in the present month. The action 
of the American railways and National lines in 
Mexico getting together so as to remove the bond 
required when American cars cross the border will 
open up a new market for Texas and Louisiana 
lumbermen. It is expected that the rehabilitation 
of the Mexican lines alone will call for millions 
of feet of lumber and timbers. By getting ma- 
terial into the southern republic, the oil fields 
can expand more rapidly as they depend upon this 
section for lumber and timber. 

Hardwood men expect January to show 4a dis- 
tinct improvement, inquiries already being more 
numerous than two weeks ago. They are also 
more of the buying and less of the feeler character. 
More than half of the hardwood mills are still 
down and the owners say they will not resume 
operations until there is practically an esmurance 
that they can dispose of their cut. They do no 
care to go to work and pile up stock when — 
tain about price and the possible time the stoc 
can be moved. 
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F HOUSTON, TEX. 


Jan. 8.—The southern pine market here remains 
practically unchanged, with some sales made at 
lower prices than prevailed recently. There is 
little doubt in the minds of authorities that a 
lower range of prices will prevail for the next 
sixty days, and possibly longer. The buying is ex- 
pected to be light and the manufacturers do not 
expect to make any effort to sell beyond stocks 
on hand, or to take care of their greatly reduced 
output. 

The Kirby Lumber Co., of Houston, has decided 
to resume full time operation at three of its saw- 
mills, while three will run one-half time and the 
others will remain closed down for an indefinite 
period. After sixty days it will be determined 
whether to continue operations or to close down 
indefinitely. Many of the small towns at which 
mills are operated are dependent entirely upon the 
sawmills, and an indefinite or prolonged stopping 
of operations must necessarily cause much hardship 
to employees with families to support. Every pos- 
sible effort will be exerted to avoid a general clos- 
ing down. The car supply is entirely adequate to 
take care of all business being accepted. 

Inquiries continue to increase both in numbers 
and in quantity of stock. Some of the large line- 
yard concerns have sent out inquiries quite gen- 
erally to the jobbers and manufacturers, but no 
placements of consequence have resulted so far. 
The oil field trade remains good in southern Texas 
and this class of cutting carries a fair price. In- 
quiries from Mexico are on the increase and as 
soon as some arrangement can be made to warrant 
the extension of credit, the volume of business from 
that source is expectced to assume considerable pro- 
portions. 

The retail trade remains at a complete standstill 
and all building operations have ceased, as is shown 
by the fact that in this city from Dec. 21 to 28 
only one $200 building permit was issued. Con- 
tractors and building men state that the reason 
for this inactivity is tightness of the money mar- 
ket, as no advances can be secured to build houses. 
Others attribute it to the high cost of labor and 
building materials. The real estate men say it is 
due to a demand for large profits upon real estate. 
Whatever the reason is, it is estimated that Hous- 
ton is short some two thousand homes. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Jan, 3.—The market this week seemed to break 
under the strain of the last few weeks, and some 
ot the big mills offered a quantity of common at 
prices less than have prevailed recently. Uppers 
declined a little but the reduction was gradual. 
Orders received this week numbered just about the 
same as those of last week, but the mills are ex- 
pecting quite a bit of buying the next few weeks. 

The majority of the mills have been down this 
week and will probably resume operations Jan. 3. 
Some are going down for repairs and some are 
waiting until the demand justifies their operating. 
This week there was not sufficient rainfall to cause 
any of the operating mills to lose any time. There 
are about three men for every job and the men 
employed are showing a very decided increase in 
efficiency. A good many of the mills will prob- 
ably reduce wages this year, some reductions tak- 
ing effect Jan. 1 and some later. 

The hardwood men are not doing much. More 
mills are shutting down every day and seem to be 
awaiting the demand that they hope the first of 
the year will bring. Prices are weakening every 
day. The few mills that are running have good 
crews, having more applicants for jobs than they 
can take care of. These mills have been well sup- 
Diied with logs and cars. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Jan, 3.—Inquiries which do not bear the stamp 
ot “feelers” are reported to be coming in to the 
mills in this territory and they are sufficient in 
volume to cause manufacturers to come to the 
conclusion that there are really going to be some 
worth while orders from the interior by the 
middle of the current month. Despite pessi- 
mistie predictions from certain sections there 
is little doubt that things are really rcad- 
justing themselves and that the bottom as 
already been reached insofar as lumber prices 
ire concerned, Wholesalers and retailers have al- 
lowed their stocks to run down to the barest mini- 
mlm preparatory to their annual inventory and, 
with the beginning of the new year, they are forced 
to come into the market for supplies. Optimistic 
utterances from big business men thruout the 
country and the fact that labor in many localities 
is realizing its obligations and in some instances 
voluntarily setting a lower wage level, while build- 
ing materials of every sort have dropped in price, 
lead one naturally to assume that a building boom 
is “in the offing” and very near at that. Building 
means lumber and sale of interior orders and rail- 
Toad material is all the mills of this section need 
‘o set them all running once more on full time. 


The export situation continues to improve and 
the local mill trade with Mexico is assuming pro- 
portions which make a sales manager. feel good, 
even if he has to glut his yard with material 
unsuited for export and hold it until an interior 
demand gives him the opportunity to clear it out. 
The agreement between the American and Mexican 
railways, whereby American cars can go into 
Mexico and Mexican cars come into the United 
States without putting up bonds, is regarded by 
the lumber interests as a big help just at a time 
when Mexico is looked to as a veritable Mecca for 
all sorts of business. It will enable local mills 
to ship lumber to points that have no connection 
with Mexican ports and greatly increase export 
business. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Co. has sent out 
from Orange this week three vessels, carrying a 
total of nearly two million feet of lumber, all 
destined for Tampico delivery. The Ward Line 
steamship Lake Govan cleared Friday with a gen- 
eral cargo, consisting of tractors, building and 
shelf hardware, roofing materials etc., concentrated 
here by the Orange Forwarding Co. and totaling 
five hundred tons. She “topped off’? her cargo 
with 1,250,000 feet of Mexican merchantable south- 
ern pine from the lower mill of the Lutcher & 
Moore Lumber Co. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


Jan. 3.—The heavy rains of a few days ago com- 
pelled several mills that expected to continue 
operations to close down for ten to fifteen days, 
to rebuild bridges and fills on their logging roads 
that were washed away. A number of other mills 
having repair work to do have not been operating 
since they closed for the holidays. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


Jan. 3.—After the usual holiday shutdown of 
one to two weeks, today all the mills of Laurel re 
sumed operation of their day shifts, showing their 
confidence in a speedy revival of the market. Up 
to this time Laurel has suffered less from the de- 
pression of the lumber market than many other 
centers in this district, there being no reduction 
in wages up to the holiday period. Now that the 
cost of living has declined very materially the mills 
have reduced wages, and it is believed that a de- 
mand for southern pine lumber will soon develop 
that will enable them to operate at a profit. Altho 
press reports show that the lumber market is rather 
dull, there is considerable business available for 
mills that carry full stocks. This demand is con- 
tinually increasing on account of broken stocks of 
plants that closed down a short time ago. 

There seems to be some difference of opinion as 
to just when the southern hardwood market will re- 
vive to a point where it may be termed “active.” 
Consumers have been buying for immediate require- 
ments only and stocks are not more than 50 percent 
of normal, so that dealers will be obliged to stock 
up quickly at the first sign of improvement. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Jan. 3.—According to figures compiled by the 
Allied Building Council, based upon the permits 
issued by the city engineer’s office, building con- 
struction in New Orleans totalled $12,561,478 for 
1920, breaking all records and more than doubling 
the best previous record, that of*1906, when the 
permits totalled $5,543,196, and nearly equalling 
the combined totals for the five war years 1914- 
1918 inclusive. 

As a step toward relieving the housing shortage, 
it is announced that Baccich & DeMontluzin, local 
realty operators, have contracted with the Inter- 
national Mill & Timber Co. for construction of a 
number of bungalows—ten at Gentilly Terrace and 
about twenty at Country Club Court, another sub- 
urb. Construction is to begin during January and 
it is expected the first houses will be ready for 
occupancy in about forty-five days from the date 
of the start. 

Word came from Washington last Friday that 
the Fedcral Reserve Board had approved the arti- 
cles ox association of the Federal International 
Banking Co., of New Orleans, organized under the 
Edge law by the banking interests of nine southern 
States. The stockholders will meet here on Jan. 
7 to effect permanent organization. The capital- 
ization was tentatively fixed at $6,000,000, but ap- 
proximately $7,000,000 has already been subscribed 
and the executive committee will report at the 
coming meeting on the feasibility of increasing it 
to $10,000,000, enlarging the credits of the organ- 
ization with the Federal bank to $100,000,000. 
The function of the new Edge law bank is of course 
to facilitate export business, and its 1,500 stock- 
holders are composed principally of banks in 
Arkansas, Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee and Texas. 

It is announced that Joseph Friedlaender and 
John W. Shaughnessy have purchased the stock 
held by Dr. W. D. Haas in the Climax Lumber Co., 
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Longleaf Yellow Pine 
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Timbers @> 


Rough or Dressed in 
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Heart specifications. 


We can also furnish 
Finish, Boards, Flooring, 
Ceiling, Etc. 


KEFF A. SMITH, ™szet* 


We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 


Ask for Booklet “‘ Appreciation” written 
by some of our pleased customers. 
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a well known hardwood concern with headquarters 
in New Orleans. Dr. Haas, who is a banker at 
Alexandria, La., joined Mr. Friedlaender in the 
organization of the company years ago, and has 
served as its president. With the sale of his stock 
and retirement from the company, Mr. Fried- 
laender was elected president, Mr. Shaughnessy 
continuing as vice president and general manager. 
The other officers are E. G. Stover, secretary, and 
John J. Brennan, treasurer. 

Secretary-manager J. BH. Rhodes, of the Southern 
Pine Association, has gone to St. Louis, where he 
will address the lumbermen’s club there. He was 
accompanied by King H. Pullen, of the associa- 
tion’s trade extension department, who, will go 
from St. Louis to Kansas City and Minneapolis on 
association business. 

Announcement has been made by the Lumber- 
men’s Club of New Orleans that Guy H. Mallam, 
jr., has been appointed secretary-manager of the 
club to succeed Mr. Moise. The appointment of 
Mr. Mallam is thought to be very apropo and the 
earnest codperation of every member is requested 
in aiding him to build up the club. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Jan. 3.—The last week has been dull in the lum- 
ber business here, the best feature of it being that 
the dealers all feel that a turn for the better may 
be expected at any time. Lumber prices in general 
are reported by most dealers to be about the same 
as for the last few weeks, altho others report still 
further decline in some items, and there is quite a 
little stock that is looking for takers at almost any 
price. There can be no doubt, however, that stocks 
are decreasing, both in the yards and in the hands 
of the railroads and big industrials, and this as- 
sures a rapid recovery of the market when it does 
turn. Less lumber is being offered in a wholesale 
way, and many manufacturers are out of the mar- 
ket entirely, deciding to hold off longer rather than 
sell their stock at what they term a severe loss. 
Even inquiries fell off during holiday week, but it 
is expected that within the next fortnight there 
will be some active bidding to be done. 

Building in this city is very dull, but there is 
quite a little being done in the suburbs in a very 
economical way, which would not be allowed here. 
In many of the smaller towns, houses are being 
made of second hand lumber, and even barns are 
being converted into dwellings so as to produce 
moderate priced houses. The report of the bureau 
of building inspection for the year 1920 shows 
that the total number of operations for the year 
was 12,512, costing $55,305,390, while in 1919 
there were 14,509 operations, costing $65,088,750. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


Jan. 3.—With the turn of the year at hand, the 
lumbermen of New York city and vicinity are ex- 
pectant of a gradual improvement of conditions 
with a consequent increase in building until the so 
called boom stage is reached. The construction in- 
dustry at the present writing, however, continues 
to lag. Lumber has proved the least resistant of 
building materials to deflation, but with the reduc- 
tions, the home building failed to materialize and 
the last few weeks have found lumbermen trying 
industriously to get rid of their stocks in order to 
make the best showing possible in their statements 
of inventory. Prices of lumber were beaten down 
at first by stages of 10 to 15 percent at a clip 
until a 45 percent drop was approximated in cer- 
tain grades, principally the cheaper varieties. 
About three weeks ago, however, lumber began to 
assert itself and since then slight declines have 
been attributable to efforts of some lumbermen to 
get rid of their stocks at almost any figure. The 
lifting of the lighterage embargo also may have 
had something to do with the situation. A slight 
recession in west Coast lumber was noted in the 
“closing days of December, for which no feasible ex- 
planation has been made. Claims that prices are 
now at rockbottom are borne out by the fact that 
mill prices are now below the absolute cost of pro- 
duction. The future policy apparently will be to 
lower prices by wage cuts rather than by an in- 
crease in selling price. 

The resistance of other building materials to 
price reductions is said to be due to the fact that 
the building trades are closely organized. Wages 
generally have been held up to scale altho a break 
is expected and industrial leaders hereabouts take 
encouragement from the willingness with which 
labor apparently is accepting wage adjustments. 
In the New York district, small cuts in the price 
of cement have amounted to about 20 cents on a 
barrel from producers and 30 cents from jobbers. 
Plate glass, paints and roofing materials are off 
20 to 25 percent. Brick are quoted at $22.70 per 
thousand, being shaded as low as $21. 

Inventorying period has had its usual effect upon 
the lumber industry, and while the preholiday 
period was dull, during the last few days observers 
report a more pronounced slowing down. Yards 
are necessarily busy with equalizing their stocks 
and assortments with existing conditions, and be- 


cause of the uncertainty in the building outlook 
there is naturally a tendency to hold off buying 
until both the price situation and the building 
market become more stabilized. The weather 
has favored a continuation of building, but gen- 
erally speaking middle winter is not considered 2 
favorable time for getting operations under way 

As the equalizing process progresses the time is 
approaching when construction will begin. Thx 
demand for houses, while less insistent than sev- 
eral months ago, is urgent, and conditions ar 
shaping themselves so that from a builder’s stand 
point money will be more available for building: 
loans. Well known authorities in the financial ani 
building world look forward to 1921 as being : 
very active and satisfactory year, taking the posi 
tion that the deflation process is so adjusting con- 
ditions that they will be stabilized more promptl: 
than expected. 

From the standpoint of the hardwood wholesale, 
catering to the factory trade the outlook is prob- 
ably less encouraging. Manufacturers are aimine 
to curtail their production to current require- 
ments, and it is recognized as fundamental that 
where present operating costs may be high there i- 
little to encourage accumulating stock which ma\ 
have to be disposed of in a competing market. The 
buying power of the public for furniture, pianos 
ete., has decreased considerably since a year ago 
and manufacturers of these lines and other specia|- 
ties are simply producing on a hand to mouth basis. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Jan. 3.—While the figures of the inspector 0! 
buildings on the results of construction work dur- 
ing the last year are not yet out, sufficient i- 
known to state that the total estimated cost 0: 
the building and repair and extension work don 
in 1920 will run considerably ahead of any pre- 
vious year. The aggregate, in fact, according to 
the estimates of officials, is $36,000,000, or about 
$10,000,000 more than for 1919. All of this is not 
actual gain in operations, but must be credited in 
part to the higher cost of such work. 

The holiday week was not entirely barren ot 
visiting lumbermen here, one of the callers being 
Frank L. Winchester, manager of the lumber de 
partment of the Champion Fiber Co., who makes 
his headquarters at Asheville, N. C., but whose 
family maintains a residence at Cambridge Springs. 
Pa. Mr. Winchester pays periodical visits to that 
town and was on his way there when he stopped 
over in Baltimore. 

Ward F. Brown, a hardwood manufacturer in 
North Carolina and head of the Brown-Bledsve 
Lumber Co., wholesale hardwood dealers, wit) 
offices here, was another caller. Mr. Brown can: 
to confer with Mr. Bledsoe about conditions in thi 
trade. He spends much of his time at Escota, 
N. C., where he carried on manufacturing opera- 
tions until the destruction of his mill by fire last 
year. 

On his way thru eastern territory Charles Morse. 
of Morse Bros., Rocbester, N. Y., stopped here anid 
visited some of the hardwood men. His reports a- 
to conditions were similar to those made by other 
members of the trade. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Jan, 4.—Demand remains slow in this market 
and the wholesalers are still enjoying their holi- 
day, but they are still very confident of a renewa! 
of good business within a few weeks. Not so man) 
inquiries have been received within the last wee! 

F. R. Babcock, treasurer of the Babcock Lumbc«' 
Co., is absent on an eastern business trip. 

W. B. Stayer, secretary of the Retail Lumb: 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania, is in Cor 
nelisville today and has been busy for sever! 
weeks arranging details of the association’s co’ 
vention, to be held here Feb. 9 to 11. The dire: 
tors of the association will hold their month 
meeting here next Friday. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Jan. 5.—Operators of Duluth millwork plan‘ 
have announced their readiness to facilitate as fs: 
as possible the return to normal of building cond 
tions in this city and territory, so far as t! 
markets in materials in their lines go. With 
reduction put into effect last month, quotations i 
millwork are off 35 percent from last summer 
lists on the average, and a few lines includin- 
sash have been cut as much as 50 percent. It |s 
pointed out by operators here that these cuts ar 
in line with the tendency of the market in other 
materials. A material quickening up in buildin: 
operations is expected to result from this polic,, 
that belief being considered justified by the better 
inquiry coming in for figures on bills of materials, 
for moderately priced houses especially. 


While the lumber trade remains dull in all lines, ’ 


operators are feeling more optimistic, the gener! 
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opinion being that bookings will reach a fair volume 
within the next two months. Most encouraging 
reports are being received from architects regard- 
ing work they have on hand with instructions to 
put it out for figures as soon as prices of building 
materials show any definite shadings. It is as- 
sumed in this connection that labor figures in the 
various building trades will also be cut from their 
wartime levels. 

Mill operators in the meantime are going ahead 
with their plans for as nearly normal cuts as the 
lateness of the season and other conditions will 
permit. That the season’s cut of lumber will fall 
materially short of last year’s in northern Minne- 
sota is generally admitted. It is pointed out 
that 75 percent of the sawmill capacity of this 
territory has been down fully ten months, and 
another deterring factor is that operators were 
late in putting in their logging camps owing to 
weather having been unseasonably warm. Senti- 
ment was more cheerful last week as lower tem- 
peratures had permitted the putting in of camps at 
many low lying places that had up to then been 
impossible to operate in. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lakes Co.’s large mill at 
Virginia went into operation this week, but the 
company’s small mill has been closed down. An 
official of the Scott-Graff Lumber Co. here asserted 
that its output for the season will be about 
16,000,000 feet of lumber, about the same as last 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


Jan. 4.—It is a little too early yet to judge 
the effect of the coming of the new year on the 
lumber business here. Last week was a short one, 
marked with little demand and very little inquiry. 
Retailers have been busy closing up the old year’s 
affairs, and it was not expected that there would 
be much doing. Indications are that the inquiry 
from now on will be heavy, as buyers will be want- 
ing to keep in touch with the market. Such 
buying as has been done recently has been pretty 
much on the basis of the buyer’s own price on 
many items, but the expectation is that there will 
be very little of this in the future. City yards 
have been doing a good deal of their buying on that 
basis. This buying, however, has been largely for 
immediate requirements. None of the local yards 
show any sign of recent stocking up purchases. 
Trade all thru the Southwest has been light, ex- 
cept in the oil districts. There has been a fair 
business with eastern yards, considering general 
buying conditions. 


ABERDEFN—HOQUIAM, WASH 


Jan. 1—Advance information showing the cut 
of the Hoquiam lumber mills during 1920 indicates 
that the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. will take first 
Place in the list. Its record shows 100,000,000 feet 
of lumber sawed during the year. The Eureka 
Cedar Shingle & Lumber Co. ranks second with 73,- 
000,000 ; the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. and the 
National Lumber & Manufacturing Co. show a cut 
of 60,000,000; the E K Wood Lumber Co. 40,000,- 
000; and the North Western Lumber Co. 35,000,- 
000, making a total cut of 368,000,000. The Robert 
Grays Shingle Co. heads the list of shingle mills 
with a record of 48,000,000; the Woodlawn Mill & 
3oom Co. cut about 44,000,000 shingles. The M. R. 
Smith Lumber & Shingle Co., of Moclips, cut 40,000,- 
000 shingles. The figures showing the cut of the 


Aberdeen mills are not as yet compiled. 

The Schafer Bros.’ new electrically operated 
shingle mill in Montesano has been operating for 
about two weeks and is one of the most modern 


shingle mills on the harbor. Ten shingle machines 


are operated -by individual electric motors. The 
power is generated by a pair of 16x20 twin Sumner 
engines in which a 480 volt generator is connected 
directly with the crank shaft. At the present time 
only six of the machines are being used but it is 
expected that very shortly the other four will be 
put in service. Two 72x18 boilers provide steam. 
Eight 6-inch circular cutoff saws are used. Five 
modern brick dry kilns of the North Coast type 
are 1 part of the plant. 

On Dee. 30 Hoquiam dedicated the first American 
Legion building that has been erected in the United 
States to commemorate and honor the living and 
dea’ ex-service men and women of all American 
war On July 24, 1919, a citizens’ mass meeting 
was held to determine upon a fitting memorial. 
It wos first proposed to erect a new city hall, but a 
few months later N. J. Blagen, of the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co., proposed the erection of a business 
bloc: to form a self-supporting home for the three 
maj: veterans’ organizations. This plan was 
adopt and a drive was held in November, 1919. 
The corner stone of the new building was laid by 


Alex Polson, of the Polson Logging Co., in May, 
1920, ond the work has been rushed to’completion as 


far as the two upper stories are concerned. The 
peer oor will be occupied by a bank and it will 
@ ano} 


er month before the first floor is completed. 

The William H. Cramp, a 9,500-ton freighter 
which was recently launched at the William H. 
Cramp ship yards in Philadelphia, completed its 


maiden voyage at the Wilson Bros. mill this week, 
making the trip in sixteen days and forty-six 
hours, which is considered better than any record 
made by a vessel of the freighter class. The ves- 
sel will take on its first consignment of cargo, 
3,500,000 feet of ties for Philadelphia, which will 
be furnished by Wilson Bros. and the Western 
mill in Aberdeen, and the Eureka Cedar Lumber & 
Shingle Co., of Hoquiam. Among the vessels 
loading on the harbor are: the Wakeena, from San 
Pedro, is loading at the Grays Harbor Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam; the Providencia, at the Anderson & 
Middleton mill, Aberdeen; and the Carlos, at the 
Donovan Lumber Co., Aberdeen. 

All the mills in Aberdeen are shut down and the 
date that operations will be resumed has not been 


named. 
“TORONTO, ONT. 


Jan. 3.—Wholesalers all report that trade is very 
quiet. Retailers still buy only what they actually 
need, and as a result yard stocks are quite low. It 
is freely predicted that if this policy is continued 
thruout January the retailers will find prices ad- 
vancing when they all come into the market at one 
time and see that available stocks in wholesalers’ 
hands are small. Reports from northern Ontario. 
do not indicate that there are any considerable 
stocks at mill points. It is generally expected that 
the output in Ontario, as a result of this winter’s 
logging operations, will be 10 to 15 percent below 
that of last year. Reports from Nova Scotia and 
New Brup‘wick tell of a probable reduction of 50 
percent in the output. From Quebec the reports 
are that there will be a 25 percent reduction. One 
of the largest retail firms in Ontario states that if 
the demand for hemlock were now normal there’ 
would not be enough stock in Ontario to meet it. 
Prices of lumber in general in Ontario have con- 
tinued to show slight decreases during the last 
fortnight. 

The demand for British Columbia* lumber is 
practically at a standstill. The Northwest Prov- 
inces “are not taking anything in. the way of yard 
stock.” Retail dealers in the Prairie Provinces 
have been greatly disappointed in the collection 
of their accounts and also report that trade is 
very dull. Altho their stocks are below normal 
and prices are lower than cost of production, they 
show no interest in buying. 

A review of conditions at ninety-seven Coast 
mills, excluding northern spruce mills, shows that 
about 45 percent of them were closed down two 
weeks ago and that their daily production was re- 
duced by about 50 percent. The mills are hoping 
to make a substantial reduction in wages. British 
Columbia concerns are expected to hold their stocks 
until they know what the cost of production will 
be this year, and it is believed that they will not 
start their mills again until they are offered busi- 
ness in sufficient volume and at prices which will 
pay them. British Columbia manufacturers were 
looking forward to a good building business in On- 
tario until quite recently. They apparently do not 
now expect to participate at all extensively in the 
Ontario demand for commons, so long as southern 
pine is selling at its present prices. 

Guy H. Long, of the Long Lumber Co., Hamil- 
ton, Ont., was one of the successful candidates in 
the recent elections, having polled a record vote 
in the contest for chairman of the local hydro elec- 
tric commission. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Jan. 5.—Gus Luellwitz, of the North American 
Lumber Co., who removed to Portland recently 
and gave up active management of the company’s 
affairs to Archie Gray, was back here for the holi- 
days and to attend the annual meeting of the cor- 
poration. He is going on east on a business trip. 

The Learned Lumber Co. has added two new 
salesmen to its staff. Joseph H. Johnson, for 
some years with the Smith & Wyman Co., will 
cover territory in southern Minnesota and northern 
Iowa, and C. H. Skog, formerly with the Columbia 
Lumber Co.,. will have northwestern Minnesota. 

Harry A. Muflfley, sales manager of the H. B. 
Waite Lumber Co., is back from a business trip 
to the west Coast, convinced that a revival of whole- 
sale trade is due before spring and that normal 
conditions soon will rule in the market. 

Ed R. Hogg, general manager of the Atlas Lum- 
ber Co., Seattle, stopped off here the other day on 
his way home, after appearing at Washington with 
the delegation of west Coast lumbermen to discuss 
the workings of the excess profits tax and the 
income tax with Treasury Department officials. 

Cc. H. Chenoweth, wholesaler of Portland, Ore., 
visited with local lumbermen last week while on 
his way to visit friends in Indiana. 

Ed L. Crook, sales manager of the Minneapolis 
office of the Jamison Lumber & Shingle Co., has em- 
ployed Otto A. Conner as his assistant, both in 
sales and in running the office. 

W. B. Kelly, formerly of this city but now gen- 
eral superintendent for the White Pine Sash Co. 
at Kettle Falls, Wash., has been spending the holi- 
days with relatives in Minneapolis. 


£ ‘a 
Baker-Wakefield 
heey Co., Ltd. 


Maqgieeturere and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 





Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
give you best service stocks will 
permit. 








Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 
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Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Louisiana 


Red mcr 


LUMBER, LATH 
AND SHINGLES 
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We annually produc 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


j 
AlsoTupelo Lumber, and have Compiete | 
Planing Mill Facilities. | 


Dibert, Stark & BrownCypress Co.,Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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The Planters Lumber Co. 
JEANERETTE, LA. Limited 

BAND SAWED 


ouisiana 


RedCypress 
AND TUPELO LUMBER 


Special Attention to Railroad Orders. 
Lath, Pickets, Siding, Flooring, 
Ceiling and Mouldings. 
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PLAN IDEAS THAT SELL HOUSE BILLS 


Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1921 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “‘standard equipment” in the_service 
departme nt? of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 
lews’’ contain 50 splendid examples of jarge and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘Modern Homes” is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited ta any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
both for $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas in 
America. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 
1010 First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine Timbers 


Rough or Dressed—10 to 60’—up to 24” 


Straight or mixed cars of high grade 
K. D. and bright Shed Stock from 
D'Lo, Miss., air dried Dimension and 
Boards; also manufacture Cypress 
Shingles at our Arkansas mill. 


Trenton Lumber (Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


JACKSON, MISS. 

















Ns 

£ ~ 
I’m going after 
some more of 

that high grade 


Rough and Dressed 
tear Yellow Pine Lumber » 


You'll say the same thing once you give 
us atrial. Remember our specialties are; 


Barge, Car and Railroad Material 
up to 76 feet long. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet. 


Southern Lumber & 











\_ Mississippi Timber Co. | 
YELLOW "yrte 
PINE Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 


AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, Missiurr! 











I 
Frank Spangler ‘Mississipr! 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 














The Cost of Growing Timber An interesting expositions 


of facts and figures, 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGE 











BUSINESS CHANGES 


GEORGIA. Grovania—Columbia Saw _ Mills 
Co., changing name to Columbia Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. 

INDIANA. Bringhurst—Voigt Lumber Co., 
Fred J. Voigt sells interest to Wilbert Kenrick 
and others; new buildings will be erected and 
other building materials will be added to stock. 

Pleasant Lake—Alvin A. Goodwin buys inter- 
est of partner, J. W. Goodwin, of Fremont, in 
the business of the Goodwin Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Virgil—E. H. Rubow has sold out 
to Virgil Lumber & Coal Co. 

LOUISIANA. New Orleans—W. D. Haas has 
sold his interest in the Climax Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.). 

MARYLAND. Gaithersburg—Worden Lumber 
Co. moving to new office at 1110 Sixth Street, N. 
E., Washington, D. C 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston—Palmer-Hunter 
Lumber Co. has changed name to R. L. Palmer 
Lumber Co. 

Shrewsberry—H. J. Stone succeeded by H. J. 
Stone & Son. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—Barksdale Lumber 
Co., O. C. Volekaert sold interest. 

OHIO. Middletown—Caldwell & Iseminger Co. 
sells planing mill to Joseph E. Towers, of Day- 
ton, Ohio, who will become president and gen- 
eral manager of the company. 


Valley City—Frank & Steck succeeded by B._ 


H. L. Elevator & Supply Co. 

TENNESSEE. Hartsville—Merryman & Nun- 
ley succeeded by L. B. Merryman. 

Huntsville — S. O. Moore succeeds Scott 
Lumber Co. 

Knoxville — Stair-Sharp Lumber Co. asks 
amendment to charter changing name to Farra- 
gut Lumber Co. 

VERMONT. Bellows Falls—Derby & Ball 
sive ala succeeded by Derby-Ball-Edwards Corpo- 
ration. 

Waterbury—Edwards & Edwards succeeded 
by Derby-Ball-Edwards Corporation. 

WISCONSIN Phelps—Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell 
Co. purchased plants and entire holdings of Wis- 
consin Chemical Co., which concern will liqui- 
date. All business will be handled at Phelps. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Upper Falmouth—Ben- 
jamin Lumber Co. sells property to J. D., Bar- 
ae oe" of the Annapolis Royal Lumber 

fo) 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Jonesboro—Arkansas Brick & 
Lumber Co., increasing capital to $150,000. 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Pacific Hard- 
wood Manufacturing Co., incorporated. 


FLORIDA. Pensacola—Hubert Ansley & Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000; general merchan- 
dise and lumber. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago — Interstate Mill Work 
Co., incorporated; capital, 600 shares of no par 
value; to do general manufacturing, merchan- 
dising and sales business in lumber; 30 N. La 
Salle Street. 


1OWA. Amber—Amber Codperative Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

Burlington—Central Lumber & Supply Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

Waterloo—Citizens Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $1,446,000. 


KENTUCKY. oe 4 Ridge Lum- 
ber Co., increases capital to $1,0 

Louisville—Chess & ety = amended 
articles, permitting company to drill for oil on 
Louisiana properties. 

Louisville—Alfred Struck Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $175,000 to $300,000. 

LOUISIANA. Calhoun—Calhoun Lumber Co., 
incorporated. 

MAINE. Augusta — y-Egan-McLeod 
Co., incorporated; capital, MISO 000. 

MINNESOTA. Kettle River—Kettle_ River 
General Service Corporation, incorporated; cap- 
ital, $50,000. 

MISSOURI. Clarksburg—Farmers’ Lumber & 
Hardware Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Kansas City—Edward Bannister Lumber 
Co., incorporated; wholesale. 

St. Louis—G. A. Hasemann & Sons Manufac- 
turing Co., increasing capital to $30,000. 

NEW YORK. New York—A. N. Milne Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $30,000. 

Rochester — Exchange Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $100,000. 


OHIO. Bowling Green—Hankey Lumber & 
Building Co., incorporated; capital, $75,000. 
Piqua—Hunising Wooden Ware Co., incorpo- 


— capital, $400,000; to manufacture wooden 
articles. 

Portsmouth—Capital of Arko Lumber Co., de- 
creased from $250,000 to $25,000. 


Winton Place—M. B. Farrin Lumber Co., in- 
creased from $1,000,000 to $1,250,000 

OREGON. Portland—Crescent Lake Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Winner—Amber Codper- 
ative Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

TEXAS. Crockett — Crockett Hardware & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $23,300. 

VERMONT. Burlington — Duxbury Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 

WASHINGTON. Ashford — Ashford Lumber 
Co., incorporated. 

Bellingham—Dodd Lumber & Shingle Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $15,000. 

Port ee Cooperage Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $30, 

Port iscattes Pere ‘Stanley Lumber Co., in- 
——_ capital, $10,5 

ma—Buffelen row Co., increasing cap- 
ital s $1,000,000. 

WISCONSIN. Appleton—Toy Co. of America 
increasing capital from $25,000 to $30,000 pre- 
ferred and $70,000 common stock. 

Crivitz—Crivitz Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

Milwaukee—Kieckhefer Box Co., increasing 
capital from $600,000 to $1,000,000 

Milwaukee—A. F. Meckelburg Sash & Door 
Co., increasing capital from $50,000 to $350,000. 

Milwaukee — Carbolineum Wood Preserving 
Co., increasing capital from $15,000 to $40,000. 

Milwaukee—M. Hilty Lumber Co., increasing 
capital from $200,000 to $400,000. 

Neenah—E. F. Wieckert Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $125,000. 

Oshkosh—Fuller-Goodman ge increasing cap- 
ital from $600,000 to $1,000,0 

Racine—Brannum Lumber oe. increasing cap- 
ital from $50,000 to $150,000. 

Racine—Kelley Lumber Co., increasing capital 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Racine—Modine Manufacturing Co., increas- 
ing capital from $200,000 to $450,000. 

Schofield—Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $10,000 to $1,500,000. 

ee gre ie ing Manufacturing Co., 
increasing _, to $200, 

Superior—Lury Furniture Co., 
capital from $100, 000 to $180, 000. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—Reid Lumber Co., 
recently began; wholesale. 

MINNESOTA. Hibbing—Gillis Bros. Co., re- 
cently began; wholesale mining timber. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—F. R. Crandell Lum- 
ber Co., recently began; wholesale. 

NEBRASKA. Norfolk—Obed Raasch will open 
lumber yard in February, under name of Raasch 
Lumber Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Sharon — Home Lumber 
Co., recently began. 

TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Knoxville Tie & 
Timber Co., organized; establishing office in 
> alert icnsed #1 site and will install distributing 
ya 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Sun-Dried Shingle 
Co., recently began wholesale business. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


MICHIGAN. Sturgis—T. S. Wait will install 
a small mill to cut hardwood. 

WASHINGTON. Cathlamet—Charles Hogue 
of this place will build sawmill of 20,000 feet 
capacity at Kalama. 


CASUALTIES 


FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—Main Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—William P. Jung- 
claus Co., 825 Massachusetts Avenue; frame 
lumber shed burned; loss, $2,000. 

Indianapolis—Alexander Box Factory, loss by 
fire, $15,000. 

KENTUCKY. Campbellsville—Singer Broth- 
ers Lumber Mill sa Basket Factory, destroyed 
by fire; loss, $20,0 _ 

Fei eee. Mei Lumber Co., loss by fire, 
$45,000, covered by insurance. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Charlestown—Palmer & 
Parker Co.’s lumber yard damaged by ‘re, 
$3,000. 

OHIO. Cincinnati — Ente gee Lumber Co., 
yard damaged by fire, loss, $500 

PENNSYLVANIA. Bristol — H. K. Paxon 
Lumber Co., loss by fire; entire second floor of 
office gutted. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Landrum—Finger Lum- 
ber Co., plant destroyed by fire. 


increasing 





THE YELLOW CEDAR of the northern Pacific 
coast is one of the hardest and strongest of the 
softwoods. 
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HARVEY E. DERNE, SR., superintendent of 
manufacture of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, met a tragic death on January 
1, when an automobile in which he was driving 


collided with a taxicab. Mrs. Derne was se- 
riously injured and all occupants of the cars 
were cut and bruised. Edwin L. Holloway, also 
with the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., received 
painful internal injuries. Mr. Derne was rushed 
to St. Francis Hospital, but was dead when it 
was reached, 

Prior to Mr. Derne’s long connection with the 
W. M. Ritter Lumber Co. he was connected with 
Burns Brothers, the Chequasset Lumber Co. and 
the Raleigh Lumber Co. He joined the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co. on Jan. 1, 1908, and had been 
continuously in its employ ever since in the 
capacities of division superintendent, general 
superintendent and superintendent of manufac- 
ture. In the last named capacity. he was easily 
among the first authorities in the hardwood 
lumber industry. His understanding of the va- 
rious details of its practical problems in every 
branch, as well as his knowledge of scientific 
theory as applied to his craft, placed him in the 
front rank of the hardwood industry. Mr. Derne 
was 46 years of age, a native of Maryland and 
a graduate of St. Johns College, Annapolis. He 
married Miss Myra Weaver, daughter of Dr. and 
Mrs. H. B. Weaver of Asheville, N. C., who with 
two children, Harvey, Jr., and Myra Jane, nine 
and eleven years old, survive him. 

Few men had such a wide circle of friends in 
the lumber industry as Mr. Derne. His sterling 
qualities as a man, coupled with his business 
ability and his technical attainments made him 
a prime favorite socially with his friends and 
a him a place of distinction in industrial 
circles. 

Funeral services were conducted at the fam- 
ily home, 1561 East Long Street, Columbus, on 
Tuesday, Jan. 4, and interment was made in 
Greenlawn Cemetery. 





FREDERIC A. SMITH, president and treas- 
urer of the Fred A. Smith Lumber Co., of Rock- 
ford, Ill., died at his home in that city on Tues- 
day, Dec. 28. Mr. Smith suffered with asthma 
during practically his entire life, and death 
came as the result of complications. 

While he had not been active during the last 
few years, yet there are many lumbermen, both 
retail and manufacturers, who have known him 
well and during his active years he formed 
many friendships with lumbermen. He was one 
of Rockford’s most beloved citizens and is deeply 
mourned by his many friends and business as- 
sociates thruout the State. 

Mr. Smith was born in Rockford in 1858 and 
was the son of a pioneer of that city. He went 
into the lumber business in Kewanee in his early 
days, and later became salesman for the I. 
Stephenson Co. He then returned to Rockford, 
where he established a wholesale business, and 
in 1903 began the establishment of his chain of 
retail yards. Not long ago he sold his interest 
in the Smith, Du Plain & Crumb Co., but re- 
mained president and treasurer of the Fred A. 
Smith Lumber Co. He leaves a widow, two 
daughters and two brothers. Funeral services 
were held on Friday afternoon, Dec. 31, at the 
family home. 





_B. B. HALL, former sales manager for the 
Sabine Tram Lumber Co., of Beaumont, Texas, 


died Dec. 30 in San Antonio, Texas, at the age~ 


ot 35. Mr. Hall went to Kerville last September 
hoping that the climate would benefit his failing 
health. Finding no relief, he recently went to 
San Antonio, where he underwent an operation. 
For a time he seemed better, but later failed 
rapidly. Mr. Hall began his lumbering career 
in the forests of Arkansas, starting in with the 
stump. He later went to Beaumont to learn 
the retail end of the business, finally going with 
the Beaumont Lumber Co. hree years ago 
he became sales manager for the Sabine Tram 
Lumber Co., covering Kansas and Oklahoma. 
Later he went back to Beaumont to take charge 
of the hardwood department. A year ago he 
vas made secretary of the company and sales 
inanager for both the hardwood and pine de- 
partments. He is survived by a widow and a 


1 


daughter of eight. 





WILLIAM PAUL JOHNSON, a _ native of 
farnum, Minn., died on Dec. 22 in Tulare, Calif., 
at the age of 32. He is survived by a widow 
and two children, a mother and one brother, 
S. O. Johnson, of Berkeley. Mr. Johnson was a 
te of the late S. S. Johnson, a Minnesota lum- 
perman who went to California and was at the 
1cad of the McCloud River Lumber Co. for 
some years. W. P. Johnson had been asso- 
ciated with his brother, S. O. Johnson, a promi- 
hi lumberman and timber operator, in the 
Kiamath Development Co., at Klamath Falls, 
sil » and was also engaged in the real estate 
‘usiness. He had been afflicted with heart dis- 
ea, e for a number of years, and passed away 
While in his automobile en route to Berkeley to 
attend a family reunion. 








pMARSHALL A. TEACHOUT, treasurer of the 
a achout Sash, Door & Glass Co., of Cleveland, 
10, and manager of the Columbus branch of 











the company, died at his home in Columbus 
on Jan. 1 at the age of 78. Mr. Teachout, who 
was a veteran of the Civil War, was quite active 
almost up to the time of his death, and was one 
of the best known business men of Columbus. 
He was made manager of the Columbus branch 
of the company in 1894 and continued actively 
in that position until his death. He was a mem- 
ber of the Masonic lodge, Odd Fellows and 
Grand Army of the Republic. Surviving him 
are a son, W. C. Teachout, connected with the 
Columbus branch, and a sister. He was a cousin 
of A. Teachout, founder of the firm. The funeral 
services were held at the home and the body 
was taken to Geneva, Ohio, his former home, 
for burial. 





GEORGE E. TOALE, of the Perkins Manufac- 
turing Co., Augusta, Ga., died in that city on Dec. 
29 after a ten days’ illness of pneumonia, and 
was buried in Charleston, S. C., on Friday, Dec. 
31. Mr. Toale had been in the lumber and mill- 
work industry since he was a young man, being 
located originally in Charleston, S. C., with P. 
P. Toale & Co., manufacturers of sash and doors, 
who for many years supplied the southern mar- 
ket with little competition. He located at 
Augusta, Ga., about the year 1892 with the 
Perkins Manufacturing Co., of which he» was 
secretary and general manager at the time of 
his death. He was active in the Southern Sash, 
Door & Millwork Manufacturers’ Association, 
of which he was a director from Georgia, hav- 
ing served in that capacity for several years. 
He was one of the fourteen charter members 
of the organization. Mr. Toale was widely 
known thru the South and highly .regarded 
by associates in business and association 
work. 





JOHN H. BAXTER, for many years a promi- 
nent Pacific Coast lumber dealer, died at his 
home in San Francisco on Dec. 25 at the age of 
59. Mr. Baxter had been in poor health for 
nearly two years, and his son, A. M. Baxter, 
had been attending to the details of the business 
for some time past. Mr. Baxter had been well 
known and highly respected in Pacific Coast 
business circles. He went there about thirty- 
two years ago, securing practical experience in 
the lumber industry in connection with the mills 
in British Columbia and on Puget Sound. He 
went to San Francisco in 1894, acting as repre- 
sentative of the Stimson Mill Co., of Ballard, 
Wash., for a number of years. He acquired 
shipping interests and organized J. H. Baxter 
& Co., now occupying offices in the First Nation- 
al Bank Building, and representing the Willapa 
Harbor Lumber Co. and the Pacific Creosoting 
Co. Mr. Baxter leaves a widow, two sons, two 
sisters and one brother. 





EDGAR C. DUSENBURY, a member of the 
lumber firm of Wheeler & Dusenbury and presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, of Olean, N. 
Y., died on Christmas day at his home in Port- 
ville, N. Y., aged 79. He had been a lifelong 
resident of that village, his father, Henry 
Dusenbury, a pioneer lumberman, having settled 
there in 1834. The firm is also interested in the 
tanning and oil business. He had a model stock 
farm near Portville, and was prominent in many 
local affairs. For nine years he was a member 
of the board of control of the State experimental 
station at Geneva. He served on the board of 
trustees of the Auburn Theological Seminary, 
was at one time president of the Randolph home 
for dependent children and a trustee of the 
Chautauqua Institution. He is survived by a 
widow and a sister, Miss Carolina Dusenbury, of 
Chicago. 





Cc. J. LA VINE, of the St. Croix Box Manufac- 
turing Co., Stillwater, Minn., died at his home 
there on Dec. 28 after an illness of four months. 
Mr. La Vine was born in Sweden in 1854 and 
came to this country thirty-seven years ago, 
settling in Stillwater, where he has made his 
home ever since. Until 1899 he was connected 
with the Stillwater Manufacturing Co., and in 
that year he organized the St. Croix Box Manu- 
facturing Co., of which he was president at the 
time of his death. Surviving are a widow, one 
son, K. M. La Vine, two daughters, Anna La 
Vine and Mrs. H. A. Brink, and two brothers. 





BENJAMIN J. LINTHICUM, former lumber- 
man, shipbuilder and banker, died at Church 
Creek, Md., on Jan. 1, after a long illness. Mr. 
Linthicum was born in 1856 and early in life 
went into business. He built a number of large 
schooners. He was vice president of the Na- 
tional Bank, of Cambridge, Md. 





GEORGE S. HYDE, formerly lumber and 
shingle manufacturer of Michigan, died at his 
home in Lansing on Dec. 23 at the age of 69. 
Mr. Hyde went into the lumber business in 
Michigan at an early age and was very well 
known thruout that State and in Ohio and in 
Indiana, where his business extended. He re- 
tired about ten years ago because of ill health. 
Mr. Hyde leaves a widow and one son. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 


We solicit your orders 
on the basis of good lum- 
ber and reliable service. 
For many years we’ have 
been satisfying exacting 
buyers for . 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 


We can’t sidestep re- 
sponsibility for quality, 
millwork or grading be- 
cause we log our own tim- 
ber, own and operate a 
large sawmill and planing 
mill. 


Give us a trial order. 











REDWOOD 


FINISH SHOP TIES 

SIDING TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
CEILING SILO STOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 


Chicago Representatives: 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 


FIRES" CEDAR 


Siding 











and Finish, Long Bevel Siding, 
Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 








We are manufacturing 40,000,000 ft. annually of idaho and West- 
ern Pine at Dalkena, Washington. Send inquiri 


us your inquiries. 
WALLACE-BALLORD | WESTERN 








IDAHO 
WHITE LUMBER CO. PINE 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, | We make a special- 
All Grades Minneapolis, Minn. ty of Shop. 














The Cost of Growing Timber 4x interesting exposition 
By BR. S&S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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. CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 
and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lum 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 




















REDWOOD 


ALBION LUMBER CO. 
Mills, Yards avd General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales Mér., Hobart Bldg. San Francisco 











MacArthur & Kauffman 


803-4 Sheldon Buliding 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 
SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE 
REDWOOD 


Factory and Pattern Stock 





ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 


——_————_ ALSO. —_____—__ 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood and Cedar Shingles 


Wendling -Nathan Co. 
LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ea ~ 
Two Million Feet Wh e t 
CALIFORNIA ite 
e 
6-4 and 8-4 No.1, Pp 
Send 3 Shoo. Ine 
Rough or Surfaced---Air Dried Ready for Shipment. 


Macomber Savidge Lumber Go. 


g Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. e 


PALACE HOTEL 


Rates 
from 
$2.50 Yip 
per day se i 




















pi! SOCIAL SIDE—THE FAMOUS PALM COURT OF 

IE PALACE HOTEL is the scene of many of San Fran- 
hone ’s most prominent social events. The Pop concerts on 
Sunday evenings and the dances in the famous gold ball 
room every evening are always well attended. 











Robert L. Jones, secretary of the Fred A. Smith 
Lumber Co., Rockford, Ill., was a Chicago visitor 
this week. 


Scott Chambers, formerly of the F. E. Worden 
Lumber Co., Oshkosh, Wis., has arrived in this 
city as the representative of the Henry D. Davis 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., and has opened an 
office at Room 1100 Century Building. 


The Interstate Mill Work Co. has been incor- 
porated by P. A. Russell, E. P. Eckert and 
Walter H. Eckert, to do a general manufacturing, 
merchandising and sales business in lumber. The 
~ of the concern will be at 30 North LaSalle 

treet. 


E. T. Allen, of Portland, Ore., forester for the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
passed thru this city last Wednesday on his way 
to Washington, D. C., where he is going in the 
interests of the forestry bill fostered by his asso- 
ciation. 


Raymond White, assistant general manager of 
the Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., was in the city this week to attend 
the conference of lumbermen held here, and took 
the occasion to confer with Bert E. Cook, the com- 
pany’s representative in this territory. 


F. J. Bannister, vice president of the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., and R Davis, vice president and 
general manager of the Shreveport, Alexandria & 
Southwestern Railway System, a Long-Bell sub- 
sidiary, both from the Kansas City (Mo.) head- 
quarters, were in the city during the week. 


E. E. Pantzer, of the Pantzer Lumber Co., She- 
boygan, Wis., was in the city this week, and besides 
transacting some business attended the lumber- 
men’s conference held here last Wednesday and 
Thursday. He reports the outlook for spring busi- 
ness as quite favorable in his territory. 


Lester A. Brix, of the Brix Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore., spent Friday and Saturday of last week in 
this city, on his way back to the west Coast from 
the Hast, where he has spent a few weeks looking 
into business conditions. He thought that things 
were looking better in the East than in the Chicago 
territory and the middle West. 


Charles B. Carothers, of Charles B. Carothers 
(Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., was in the city during 
the week, attending the conference of lumbermen 
held at the Congress Hotel last Wednesday and 
Thursday. Being a director of the American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, he stayed over until Sat- 
urday, on which day that association expected to 
hold an executive meeting. 


Dr. B. Harrington, of Des Moines, Iowa, spent 
some days in Chicago this week. Dr. Harrington 
is president of the Home Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters in North English, Iowa. All the yards 
of the company enjoyed a good business during 
1920 and at this time have a normal number of 
building prospects for 1921. Consequently a good 
volume of business is expected this year. 


F. L. Hedrick, secretary-treasurer of the Totem 
Lumber Co., Seattle, Wash., passed thru Chicago 
early this week, accompanied by Mrs. Hedrick, on 
their way home from Detroit, Mich., where they 
have been spending the holidays. Mr. Hedrick re- 
turned to the West in an optimistic mood, believ- 
ing that tho conditions just now are unsatisfactory 
things will “pan out’’ all right eventually. 


Thomas F. Toomey, well known to local lumber- 
men, has returned to Chicago from Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and made a connection with the Kenfield-Lamoreaux 
Co. He spent last year in the Steel City as repre- 
sentative for the Dailey Lumber Co., of New York 
City. Mr. Toomey for many years was employed 
here by the Edward Hines Lumber Co. as buyer, 
and afterward conducted the Toomey Lumber Co. 


W. E. Letterman, who for the last eight years 
has been in the employ of the Charles W. Fish 
Lumber Co., manufacturer and wholesaler, Elcho, 
Wis., in the capacity of general office manager and 
right hand man, has resigned to embark in the 
lumber business in the West. Mr. Letterman has 
recently returned from an extended trip thru the 
Inland Empire and is very enthusiastic over the 
lumber future for that territory. 


Nels Gregertsen, of the Gregertsen Bros. Co., 
this week received a letter from a friend in Eng- 
land, who is engaged in the timber brokerage busi- 
ness there, in which the following interesting state- 
ment occurs: “If the American domestic trade in 
lumber improves we have no doubt that prices will 





firm up again in your markets, and this shor! 
have a good effect on the timber market over here 
If we can only convince our buyers that pri: 
have touched bottom it might be possible to inter 
est them in some forward business.” 


George D. Griffith, of the George D. Griffith & 
Co., returned early this week from Philadelphia, 
Pa., where he and Mrs. Griffith have been spen: 
ing the holidays with their daughter and son-j:- 
law, Mr. and Mrs. Ludlow J. Washburn. Mr. 
Griffith reports lumber trade conditions in the 
East to be about identical with those in Chicago 
territory, perhaps a little better. The eastern 
trade expects a steady improvement in busincss 
henceforth and that the spring and summer will 
be active, altho not productive of any boom. Ther 
is caution everywhere, and industrial buyers stil! 
are buying as little as they possibly can, not know- 
ing just what will develop in their respective fields 
but are studying the lumber market closely, ex- 
pecting to buy immediately following definite de 
velopments. 


——~ 


WILL ADVOCATE TARIFF ON LUMBER 


John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., president of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
will on Jan. 15 appear before the ways and means 
committee of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, D. C., to advocate a tariff levy on 
lumber as a revenue producer. He will do this in 
behalf of the Southern Tariff Association, of which 
organization he also is president. 


ACQUIRES INTEREST IN CONCERN 


F. J. Darke, who for many years has been sales 
manager for the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co., Odanah, 
Wis., has severed his connection with that company 
to join the Russell J. Matthias Co., of Chicago, in 
which concern he has acquired:-an interest. He 
will act as purchasing agent for the Russell J. 
Matthias Co. 

Mr. Darke went with the J. S. Stearns Lumber 
Co., almost immediately after his graduation from 
school twenty-five years ago, and has been con- 
nected with it ever since, except for a short period 
in 1905, when he took a position with Mitchell 
Bros., of Cadillac, Mich. 

Mr. Darke has an exceptionally wide acquaint 
ance among the lumbermen thruout the Lake 
States, and also many friends ameng the manu- 
facturers of the various woods. He will handle all 
the purchases of the Russell J. Matthias Lumber Co., 
of southern and western woods as well as of the 
northern woods with which he is so familiar as a 
result of his long experience with them. 

E. V. Brown succeeds Mr. Darke as sales mana- 
ger for the J. S. Stearns Lumber Co. Mr. Brown 
has been with the concern for six or seven years, 
most of that time in charge of cutting for water 
shipment, and for the last year acting as assistant 
sales manager. 


INVESTIGATES ONLY MILLWORK 


In news reports concerning the investigation 
into the Chicago millwork situation that is beins 
made thru the office of the United States district 
attorney in connection with the Federal gran 
jury, the Chicago daily papers have not discrim! 
nated between millwork and lumber, and as a resu!' 
some confusion exists as to the actual situation. 
Dealers in territory immediately surrounding Chi- 
cago have felt the effect of this publicity and « 
number of them have written to the Chicago papers 
calling attention to this lack of discrimination a0! 
asking that the facts be made known. One of thes: 
letters addressed to the Chicago Tribune from 
Gary, Ind., is as follows: 

“We notice in all the newspaper reports rega'! 
ing the Chicago millwork situation that your : 
counts would seem to indicate that it was ordinary 
building lumber, such as 2x4’s to 2x12’s, boart!s 
shiplap, flooring etc., that was under investigation ; 
rather than interior finish, such as doors, windows, 
frames and standard trim. 

“We believe, in fairness to both the retail lu 
ber yards of Chicago and those of surrounding t 
ritories where your paper is read, that the '- 
porters covering this story should be instruc! 
to mention that the millwork items alone are th: 
which are being talked of. 

“Lumber itself has taken a very decided sun? 
and we are quite positive that if all the other ma'c- 
rials, such as brick, lime, cement, stone, plumbivs if 
goods and sheet metal work, and jabor, could she 
a corresponding decrease, building constructio 
not only in your city but in the immediate jocallty yy 
would be revived immediately.” 


\ 
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APPOINTED ASSOCIATION ENGINEER 
.nnouncement was made this week by Dr. Wil- 

Compton, secretary-manager ‘of the National 
uuber Manufacturers’ Association, that Dudley 
*, Holtman, a local construction engineer of wide 
xperience and prominence, has been appointed 
engineer for the association, effective Jan. 1, and 
pinced in charge of the 
nugineering bureau, the [@ Samana ss 
rehitectural and _ build- 

r code service, the re- 
tail service bureau and 

he waste prevention and |— 

od utilization bureau. 4 

Mr. Holtman is a grad- 7 
uate of the Armour In- 

| 





DUDLEY F. HOLTMAN, 
Construction Engineer of 
the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ 

tion. 


Associa- 








stitute of Technology, 
Chicago, and for a num- 
ber of years was engaged 
in railroad engineering in 
the design and construc- 
tion departments of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul and Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific railroads 

From 1914 to 1918 he was connected with the 
division of valuation, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, in the capacity of senior structural engi- 
neer assigned to the central district, with head- 
quarters in Chicago. The first two years of this 
period were spent in field work, which brought Mr. 
Holtman into close contact with lumber and other 
material men. Since 1918 Mr. Holtman has been 
connected with the American Contractor as asso- 
ciate editor, and in fulfilling his duties in this 
capacity he necessarily devoted much attention to 
the problems of wood. 

Mr. Holtman succeeds R. §. 
signed some time ago. 


ol 


SALESMAN WINS POLITENESS PRIZE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 3.—‘‘Tom” Part- 
ridge, of the T. M. Partridge Lumber Co., is the 
politest lumberman in the Lumber Exchange, ac- 
cording to the verdict of a Minneapolis Journal 
reporter who went sleuthing thru the building 
looking for politeness the other day. Mr. Part- 
ridge was awarded the daily $5 prize given by the 
newspaper for politeness. As it happened to be 
Mr. Partridge’s 55th birthday, he had double cause 
for celebrating. The Journal man posed as a real 
estate man looking for a location for offices, and 
walked in on Mr. Partridge asking questions. 
“What do you know of the firm of ——-———, 
—_————, Wisconsin?” he asked. 
“They are rated as slow pay,’’ Mr. Partridge re- 
plied, “but I know the officers well, and know they 
an excellent firm.” 


“How long have they been in business ?’’ 
“Y've known them for nearly thirty years.” 
‘Were they ever in bad circumstances ?’’ 
“Not to my knowledge.” 

“Didn’t they have an office in this building at 
» time?” 

{ believe they did. I could find out for you.” 


The reporter asked several other questions, all 
* them answered obligingly, and then told Mr. 
rtridge he had qualified for the greenback medal. 
ats are off to Mr. Partridge. 


we 


LOOKS FOR BIG BUSINESS _. 

; Thomas §S, Kearney, president of the Chicago 
uilding Trades Council, takes an optimistic view 
oY building and building trades conditions in Chi- 

so during 1921. However, he says that there 
in and will be no reduction of wages for building 
‘rade workers. “The cost of material and living 
» Still up,” he said in a recent interview, “far too 
igh for any reduction in wages. 

“But,” he continued, “in spite of the high cost 
of building material, I look for next year to be as 
od 4s any in the past. There will not be much 
lilding before spring, but as soon as the warm 
veather comes along and as soon as certain read- 
. stents have been made which will finance build- 
ing projects, things are going to pick up and 
everybody is going to be busy.” 
_ Mr. Kearney blames the difficulty in getting 
“nancial backing for the present inertia in build- 
‘ug construction. “The banks refuse to make loans 
and there’s a good reason for this. They can not 
sell the notes, Buyers can get better investments, 
Paying higher rates of interest than building loans. 
These notes pay only 5% to 6 percent. It is no 
trouble at all these days to go out on the street 
and invest your money on much better terms.” 

There are 60,000 flats too few in Chicago today, 


Whiting, who re- 


in 


according to the council president. He believes 
that the trend next year will be greater than be- 
fore toward home building. 

Mr. Kearney heads an organization of 70,000 to 
80,000 members. Large numbers of these work- 
ers are now engaged in “finishing jobs,” and it is 
estimated that less than half of them will be busy 
during the early months of the new year. But the 
necessity for larger building programs will put all 
these tradesmen to work by spring, Mr. Kearney 
believes. He estimates that properly to house the 
city’s present population, more than 10,000 build- 
ings with four to eight flats each must be erected. 


LUMBERMAN UNDERGOES OPERATION 


Edward Hines, president of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, underwent a successful 
operation for appendicitis at the Presbyterian Hos- 
pital last Monday, Jan. 3, the operation being per- 
formed by Dr. Bevans. The operation was entirely 
successful in every way and in the opinion of the 
attending physician will remove the source of an 
ailment that has given Mr. Hines considerable trou- 
ble during the last several years. His many friends 
are delighted to know that Mr. Hines is progress- 
ing favorably and hope soon to see him out and 
actively engaged in his business again. Mr. Hines 
became ill after he had sent out a call for the 
meeting of lumber manufacturers that occurred in 
Chicago on Wednesday and Thursday of this week, 
and it was the source of great regret to him that 
he was not able to be present and join in the de- 
liberations at this meeting. 


ENLARGES ITS DISTRIBUTING YARD 

The Gregertsen Bros. Co. has recently doubled 
the capacity of its distributing yard at Cairo, IIL, 
by» the acquisition of a completely equipped yard 
directly across the street from the old yard. By 
this purchase the company has increased its piling 
space sufficiently to accomodate 7,000,000 feet of 
lumber, and has added approximately 1,000 feet 
of railroad trackage, enabling it to load and unload 
twenty cars at a time. 

The company now plans to erect a _ strictly 
modern, electrically driven planing mill on its 
Cairo property, in order more efficiently to serve 
its customers. Work on this planing mill will be 
rushed, and it is hoped by the management that 
it will be completed in time for the great spring 
rush which it confidently expects. 


HEADS IOWA RAIL COMMISSION 


Des Morngs, Iowa, Jan. 4.—At the reorganiza- 
tion meeting of the Iowa Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners, held here today, Charles Webster, presi- 
dent of the Consumers Independent Lumber Co., of 


CHARLES WEBSTER, WAUCOMA, IOWA; 


Elected Chairman of the Iowa Board of Railroad 
Commissioners 


Waucoma, was elected chairman. Mr. Webster has 
been a member of the board for several years and 
his activities and efficient work in connection there- 
with have justly merited this promotion. Mr. 
Webster has been extremely active in retail lum- 
ber circles, having for three terms been president 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association. 
During the war he was fuel administrator for 
Iowa. His many friends will be glad to know that 
he has been placed in this new position. Tho he 
has many interests that keep him exceedingly 
busy, in no case has he sought office, such as this, 
having instead been selected as the man most 
suitable to fill the position. 


northern and eastern Kentucky, 


NEW CHICAGO SALES MANAGER 


The Burton-Beebe Lumber Co., thru the selec- 
tion of Frank W. Beebe to take charge of its new 
Chicago. offices, is completing the final link in a 
closely knit chain of sales organizations embrac- 

ing the entite country. 
Early in the year it 
opened New York offices, 
in charge of D. R. Mere- 
dith, and Kansas City 
offices, in charge of H. EB. 
Webster. In Chicago, 
Mr. Beebe will have the 
title of district sales man- 
ager, in a broad reach of 


i 





FRANK W. BEEBE, 
In Charge Chicago Office 
of Burton-Reebe Lum- 
ber Co., of Seat- 
tle, Wash. 





territory embracing [Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. He will reach 
Chicago on or about Jan. 
15. Mr. Beebe is not re- 
lated to President W. M. 
Beebe, of the Burton- 
Beebe Lumber Co. He is a native of Montana, and 
was educated in Scotland. For the last four 
years he has been sales manager of the Campbell 
Mill Co., at Redmond, Wash. He is unmarried, 
and altho yet a youngster in his late twenties is 
widely and favorably known among the lumber 
fraternity of the Puget Sound region. 


APPOINTED TO ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 4.—Announcement has 
been made of the appointment by Joseph H. Defries, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, of J. H. Burton, of J. H. Burton & 
Co., New York City, and president American Whole- 
sale Lumber Association, and Robert Dollar, of the 
Robert Dollar Co., San Francisco, Calif., as mem- 
bers of a committee of forty-seven prominent busi- 
ness and financial men which will act in an ad- 
visory capacity to the American section of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce. 


WILL ENTER LUMBER BUSINESS 

SHREVEPORT, La., Jan. 3.—A. O. Davis has re- 
signed from the T. C. Clanton Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
of this city, to take effect Feb. 1, when he expects 
to enter the lumber business on his own account, 
with offices at 509 Merchants’ Building. He will 
handle hardwoods and southern pine on a strictly 
commission basis. 


HYMENEAL 


BORDEAUX-PALMER—The engagement is 
announced of Miss Esther Rocelia Palmer to 
Chester Raymond Bordeaux, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Bordeaux, of Seattle, Wash. Miss 
Palmer is a graduate of the University of Wash- 
ington and a member of the Kappa Kappa 
Gamma Sorority. Mr. Bordeaux is a graduate 
of Andover and Yale. The date of the wedding 
has not been announced. 


CHESNUTT - WAKEFIELD. Miss_ Rosalie 
Wakefield, of Appalachicola, Fla., was married 
on Dec. 28 to Omar Chesnutt, of Nashville, Tenn., 
in Trinity Episcopal Church, Appalachicola. The 
bride is a member of one of Florida’s oldest and 
socially best known families. Mr. Chesnutt is 
well known in the lumber industry, being secre- 
tary of the Chesnutt Lumber Co., of Nashville, 
and in charge of sales for that company in 
Indiana and 
Ohio, with headquarters at Lexington. Mr. Ches- 
nutt has been in the lumber business since his 
early boyhood and has been with the Chesnutt 
Lumber Co. almost since its inception fifteen 
years ago, part of the time at Montgomery. Mr. 
and Mrs. Chesnutt will make their home in 
Nashville after Jan. 15. 


TIMBER LAND SALES 


Syracusg, N. Y., Jan. 3.—The Emporium For- 
estry Co., of Utica, has purchased holdings in the 
Cranberry Lake regién, and now owns 90,000 acres 
in that district. The company recently purchased 
8,000 acres in the Brandy Brook country. The 
purchase of 30,000 acres of land in North Ver- 
mont, close to the Canadian border is reported by 
Daniel F. Strobel and John M. Richards, of the 
West Canada Lumber Co., of Herkimer. The sale 
was made in the interest of the New Hampshire 
Stave & Heading Co., which supplies the Warner 
sugar interests with barrels. Philip Thomas Sons 
Co., of Utica, has purchased several tracts of tim- 
ber in Deerfield from Charles H. Spratt, of Utica. 
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Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 





WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


The following are the current quotations: 


FAS 


sH— 

erry rie tory 00 

5/4 150.00@155. 4 
6/4 160.00@165.0 
8/4 170.00@175. 00 
Bass woop— 
4/4 115.00 
5/4 120.00 
6/4 125.00 
8/4 135.00 


120.00 
125.00 
130.00 
140.00 


BircH— 
4/4 125.00@130.00 


12/4 175.00@180.00 
Sorr Etm— 

4/4 120.00@125.00 
5/4 125.00@130.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 
8/4 145.00@150.00 
10/4 165.00@170.00 
12/4 175.00@180.00 


Rock EtmM— 

4/4 120.00@125.00 
5/4 125.00@130.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 
8/4 145.00@150.00 
10/4 165.00@170.00 
12/4 175.00@180.00 
Harp MAPLE— 
4/4 115.00@120.00 
5/4 120.00@125.00 
6/4 125.00@130.00 
8/4 135.00@140.00 


Selects 


130. 00 
140.00 


136. 00 
145.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00 x 

105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 
135.00@140.00 
145.00@150.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 


140.00@145.00 
150.00@155.00 


90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
110.00@115.00 


$115. be iy 00 e *. 00 
120.0 5.0! 


No. 1 


110. ass 00 
120.00@125.00 


85. : 
95.00@1 
75.00 
80.00 
85.00 
95.00 
110.00 
120.00 
75.00 


125.00 
80.00 


130.00@135.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
90.00@ 95.00 
105.00@110.00 
135.00@140.00 
145.00@150.00 


r0.00@ 


85.00@ 90.00 


70.00 


100. P4 $ 45.00 
50.00 


No, 2 
50.00 
55.00 


95.00@100.00 


43. ai 
90.00@ 95.00 
95.00@100.00 
43. 09@ 45.00 


45.00 


100.00@105.00 


38.00@ 40.00 


58.00@ 60.00 


No. 8 


$31.00 


33.00 
33.00 


35.00 


25.00 
27.00 
27.00 
27.00 


33.00 


35.00 


35.00 


37.00 


27.00 

29.00 
@29.00 
@29.00 
@ 


ee @eeees 


oy 00 


33.00 


30.00 
32.00@ 
32.00 
- 


oy 00 


35. ni: 


@32.00 
@34.00 
34.00 

ee 00 

--@.. 

@25.00 

@27. 

@27. 

@27.00 





FAS 
Harp MAPLE— 
10/4 155.00@160.00 
12/4 165.00@170.00 
Sorr MaPpLe— 
4/4 120.00@125.00 
5/4 125.00@130.00 
6/4 130.00@135.00 
8/4 140.00@145.00 


OaKk— 

4/4 145.00@150.00 
5/4 150.00@155.00 
6/4 160.00@165.00 
8/4 170.00@175.00 


HEMLOCK, ™. 1, S1S1E— 


38.00 
37.00 
34.00@37.00 


2x 4....$35.00 
2x 6.... 34.00 
ee ae 
SELOS .0.< 


34.50@37.5 
2x12... 


0 
35.00@38.00 


Selects 


130.00 
140.00 


ot 00gp 105.00 


135.00 
145.00 


100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
115.00@120.00 


115.00 @120.00 
120.00@125.00 
130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 


10-14’ 
$36.00@39.00 
35. 
35.¢ 


35.50@38.50 
36.00@39.00 





No. 1 No. 2 No. 


100.00 
110.00 


70.00 
75.00 
80.00 


90.00 


105.00 
115.00 


80.00 
90.00 


85.00 
95.00 


75.00 
80.00 
85.00 
95.00 


95. rt 100.00 
115.00 


120.00@125.00 


38.00 
43.00 
48.00 
58.00 


43.00 
48.00 
53.00 


58.00 


40.00 
45.00 
50.00 
60.00 


2 


"00 


45.00 
50.00 
55.00 
60.00 


23.00 
25.00@ 27.00 
25.00@ 27.00 
25.00@27.00 


5.00 


Fe 
cree 
eR 
e: 


22-24" 
$42.00@45.00 
41.00@44.00 
41.00@44.00 


16’ 
$37.50@40.50 
36.50@39.50 
36.50@39.50 
37.00@40.00 
37.50@40.50 


41.50@44.50 
42.00@45.00 


Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 


No. 1 HeEMLOocK Boarps, eth 
8’ 10-1 


38.50 
40.00 
040.00 
040.50 
41.00 


++ $35.50 
--- 37,006 
-++ 37,006 
-++ 37.506 
--- 38.006 





$36.50@39.50 
38.00@41.00 
38.00@41.00 
38.50@41.50 
39.00@42.00 


$38. 50 Dt. ze 








q 5 5-00 
ls 0@ 45. 00 
2.50@45.50 








40.50@43.50 


Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 


No. 2, $ 


2 less than No. 1. 


Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 


2x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 


hemlock, rough, $22.50@24.50. 


1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $24.00@26.00. 
Add for select No. 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand. 





Bay City, Mich., Jan. 3.—No 


FAS 
Bass woop— 


4/4$115. boa diy 00 $ Hy eth trey 4 $ ih 00 


5/4 120:00@125.00 
6/4 125. 00130. 00 
8/4 135.00@140.00 
10/4 155.00@160.00 
BrecH— 


er eee 
4/4 90.00@ 95.00 
5/4 95.00@100.00 
6/4 100.00@105.00 
8/4 110.00@115.00 
BrrcH— 


120.00@125.00 
125.00@130.00 
130.00@135.00 
140.00@145.00 
160.00@165.00 
170.00@175.00 
.190.00@200.00 
Sorr Eum— 
4/4 125.00@130.00 
5/4 130.00@135.00 
6/4 135.00@140.00 


Selects 


105. 00@110.00 
ny 00@120.00 
5.00@140.00 


No. 1 com, 


35. 00@ 90. 00 
95.00@100.00 
115.00@120.00 


ae and better 


a 00@ 80. 

80.00@ 85. 00 
85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 


100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 


140.00@145.00 
150.00@155.00 
170.00 @175.00 


105.00@110.00 
110.00@115.00 
115.00@120.00 


60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
80.00@ 85.00 


75.00@ 80.00 
80.00@ My 00 
85.00@ 90.00 
95. 000100. 00 
115.00 @120. +4 
125.00@130.0 
148,000180.00 


80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
90.00@ 95.00 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


change in the market values has been reported during the last week and business seems practically at a standstill. 


No. 2 com. 


oom oe 80. 4 $ 45.00@ 50.00 
50.00@ 5 


5.00 
55. 000 60.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
75.00@ 80.00 


55.00@ 60.00 


55.00@ 60.00 


45.00@ 50.00 
= 00 


* 00 


sine 95.00 
100.00@105.00 
45.00@ 50.00 


50.00@ 55.00 
55.00@ 60.00 


No. 3 com, 


oe. pos 


3. 00 
37.00 


23.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


28.00 
28.00 
28.00 
28.00 


37.00 

39.00 
@39.00 
@39.00 
a 


@25.00 
@30.00 
@30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


aes ee 


32.00 
34.00 
34.00 


@34.00 
@36.00 
@36.00 





FAS 
Sorr ELM— 

8/4 145.00@150.00 
10/4 165.00@170.00 
12/4 175.00@180.00 
16/4 195.00@200.00 
HARD MAPLE— 


120.00@125. : 
125.00@130.0 

130.00@135. 00 
140.00@145.0 

160.00 168.00 
170.00@175.00 
180.00@185.00 
190.00@195.00 


Selects 


125.00@130.00 
145.00@150.00 
155.00@160.00 
175.00@180.00 


100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
110.00@115.00 
120.00@125.00 
140.00@145.00 


170.00@175.00 


END DriEpD WHITE MAPLE— 


4/4 155.00@160.00 
5/4 160.00@165.00 
6/4 160.00@165.00 
8/4 175.00@180.00 
Sorr MarLe— 


4/4 115.00@120.00 
5/4 120.00@125.00 
6/4 125.00@130.00 
8/4 140.00@145.00 


95.00@100.00 
100.00@105.00 
105.00@110.00 
120.00@125.00 


No. 1 com, No. 2.com. No. 3 com. 
100.00@105.00 
120.00@125.00 
130.00 @135.00 


150.00@155.00 


65.00@ 70.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 
105.00@110.00 


75.00 
80.00 


* 00 45. 00@ ; 26.00@28.00 
26.00@28.00 
26.00@28.00 
26.00 @28.00 
28.00@30.00 
90.00@ 95.00 28. ——" 00 
100. 00@105. 00 
110.00@115.00 


135. 00@140. “00 
145.00@150.00 


135.00@140.00 
140.00@145.00 
140.00@145.00 
155.00@160.00 


75.00@ 80.00 
80.00@ 85.00 
85.00@ 90.00 
95.00@100.00 


45.00@ 
50.00@ 
55.00@ 
65.00@ 


28,00@30.‘ 
28:00 @30.000 
28.00@30.00 
28.00@30.00 


50.00 
55.00 
60.00 
70.00 





No. 1, 8” 
10” 
sh pf 

8” 

10” 

10” 
12” 


6’ 8’ 


$68@69 $72@73 $72 
7@71 75@76 


73 
77@78 
87@88 
63@64 


10’ ig” 


65 
74 
47 


For all white pine, No. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 


No. 4, 6 to 20 feet, 8”, 


$42@43; 10”, 


66 
75 
48 
48@49 
50@51 


$43@44; 12”, 


14416’ 
eers 


$44@45. 


NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., Jan. 3.—The following are the prevailing prices on northern pine: 
CoMMON BoarDs, RoucH— 


18’ 
$75 


20’ 


$80@81 


For Si or 2S, add $1; for S1S1E, add $1.50; for resawed, add $2. 
No. 1 Piece Sturs, 8iSliE— 


No. 2 piece stuff, $2 less than No. 


add $2. 





’ 


oie 


48 @5( 





12 14 
$40@42 $40@42 
| 2 39 


, 


00 


1; pine rough, deduct $1; D&M or S4S, 





FENCING, RouGH— 


For: 


18&20' 
$70@71 
59@60 
45@46 
67@ 68 
56@ 57 


45@46 


10, 12414’ 16’ 
68 eu 
57 59@60 


41@42 45@46 


All white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1 
S1 or 28, add $1; for S1S1B, $1. 50; for S48, 


$4. 
Flooring, 5% or % inch ceiling, or beveled well tubing, add $2. 
Drop siding or partition, add $3. 
Well tubing, D&M and beveled, add $4. 


SHIPLAP AND D&M— 


oe 
10" 
is 
Ss 
19” 
13” 

a 


12” 





8’ 10' 
D71 + $74@75 $74 
2@73 T7@78 79 


12’ 1h@16" 
7 7 srtars $8318 
82@83 87@88 
89 ‘ 
85 


16 
s0@61 
52@53 


For all white pine, Nos. 1, 2 and 3, add $1. 
Drop siding, grooved roofing and O. G. shiplap, $1 extra. 
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The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections named: 





A panera, Birmingham, Birmingham, 


AHAwWRAOoOr 


a. . 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
$1 31 24 


Flooring 
"EG seeretter. . 


. 67.81 
.00 


oF 
e 


No. 
1x6” B&btr., 


Partition 


1x4 & 6” teenies or. 45.00 55.00 
No. 1 40.00 


Drop Siding 


. 34.50 
19. 89 20.95 20.12 22.00 


43. 4 41.83 
3 


B&better rough: 
1x6 to 12” 


1x 


4x12" 
1 % a x4 to ‘an ee 
6/4 & 8/4x0" y to". 
Or tl eee 
B&better Surfaced: 
50.00 51.00 
52.00 .... 
53.15 54.00 
57.00 


rt a4 WO Ge ck 6 060 


5/4x6” 
5/4x5” 


B&better: 
an, © ac 
and 10” 


B&better: 
ixt and 6” 


». 1,1x4”, 16° 
Other lgts. ‘ 
tz", 26° 
Other lgts. 
2 _. pmemey: 
° i 5 14.50 15.50 
15.28 16.75 16.50 


12.50 


or S2S 

». 1, 1x6 to 12” 
1x8”, 14 and 16’ 

Other lengths. 
1x10, ae and 16’ 

Other length, 

1x12”, 14 and 16’. 
. Other lengths. 3 
». 2 (all 10 to 20’) 
er to 12” 


Hattiesburg, 
Miss. 


Kansas City, 
Mo. 
Dec. 


$1 


Dec. 


24 





Alexandria, Hattiesburg, 
La. Ala. Miss. 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. 
31 2 $1 24 3 24 


Shiplap 
No. 1, 1x8”, 14 & 16’ 
Other lgts. 29.94 
1x10”, Oth. lgts. 13.22 
No. 2 _ ar 20’): 
= 8 


No. 1, 2x4”, 10’. 
42° 


16’ 

18 & 20’. 

10’ to 20’ 
2x8”, 10’ 

42° 


No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ 
and under: 
3” 


(All 1x4 and 6”): 
Bé&better, “e. and 18’. 


Random 
No. 1, 10 and 2 
No, 2, Random 


Bé&better, 2x6”, 9’ « 
18’ 


Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Dec. 
31 


Dee. 
24 


31.70 


31.77 


sees 


16.96 
17.19 


14.50 
14.51 
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Alexaxdria, a Hattiesburg, Kansas City, Alerandria, Birmingham, Hattiesburg, Kansas Ci!), 
Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. ec. Dec, Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec. Dec, Dec. Dee, 
$1 24 $1 24 $1 24 $1 24 $1 24 31 24 31 24 31 2 
Car Sills Car Framing 
ad a ie ele Fea et ee gi 40.00 nage. Seeee 8” & under, 20’ & 
ee iets eho” TC SCRIE NN SRW RteeRD _o78se ae 41.00 Re eiwid ed ne Rune u CARRERE ORES DMA Foe EM uaresereP Pasar hyare 32.50 34.75 re 
Ninel Cs EN aa Ol wees 44.00 ip hes, elas 10” & over, 20’ & 
SRR a aly. 6 wae, ~ WS ae, selecan eli aie oe 44.00 J 00) heme un dash leee se Seb s'e  €3:bn0 Goadivesn i pceatere Seco: mae ss 
Re ar 5 65.00 ...-. anne Ae as! ie ee 
Sens Skee. Svea ° DaWaae semen 53.50 bates) Caueate Stringers 
Heart, Sas: 90% hrt., 7x16 
PPT ME cclcses cckes soeea- Satna Stems. 48586 eSbOee ". aecee 48.00 8x16”, 26 t BS ary ah Aiplech nla! ae Se ek Niece (MeOH a ERS Ken ol: aes { 
Up to 14”, on POD si ogsta checnte. | taht eakus es = Sewer eves ss 0. NeRGr 39.00 Sq.E., up to 30 MOE < Asse eet, od Neti “nue | Peaeea, ween nt 





Jacksonville, Fla., Dec. 29.—Following is a re- 
capitulation of prices obtained by planing mills 
in this territory during the two weeks ended 





Dec. 
Week Week 
ended ended 
Dec. 25 Dec. 18 
Flooring 
ix4 B&better ...... . -$42.00 $43.36 
No. 1 common . 81.00 36.45 
No. 2 common . 18.30 20.49 
5/4x3 No. 1 common . BG0O0 .. sssas 
TES DOR DOET ILE. oo ce ees cs esses 95.00 
B&better flat ....... 50.00 54.07 
No. 1 common flat ....... 0... 37.61 
ix6 No. 2 cOmMON .........+% ee 
CR OE i | een erases 13.28 
Ceiling 
PSE DO; DODMION s,s 5 55655500 e550 38.00 
ee ere ee 21.50 20.50 
REBUG BRDOBE onesies scestinsncs BODO isaac, 
Mth. > A ANON « (6S 0'a\n:5:0's a we, hae nie 19.44 
BO, BS COMO ss se ceieesce 7.0 19.44 
SESE THDOUUBT icc o's ws oe vcs sees tS eee 
No. 1 common ........... ae 
MO. BS GOMOR, -obossscccy pb 
Partition 
DER OU | 66s savas ois Aaa S555 sense 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty.......... Cl ee 
No. 1 common novelty..... 36.25 35.68 
No. 2 common novelty..... 19.78 21.81 
Baderter MVE! ...6c0cesve 4 | 
- No. 1 common bevel....... SOMR sb s's8 
%4x6 B&better square edge...... | hie 
No. 1 common square edge 25.18. ..... 
No. 2 common square edge 10.91 12.00 
Roofers 
1x6 No. 2 common ........... 17.50 20.94 
Boards 
Bébetter— 
Se teS Na cues swe sesesar ewan een 49.00 
NS | ioc oe idrere 6:00 4 Sareea 53.00 49.00 
REPS sini 56:04 Sku wis-0 9.9 0b minh oe 57.50 
eS Se ener 53.00 49.00 
2 ee eer 54.00 51.00 
NS, on os SSG 4s wr bob chenim 56.00 57.50 
J ey ee eee 57.00 61.83 
Ce OO SRR choice ccnebee tees 62.50 
4/4 ern eee  ‘\eee's 
a ae |: gre ee see et 58.00 53.00 
INNES es sine ais a hice oh ee SE00 2.000% 
No. 1 common— 
ON ee ae ree ee 89.00 
NEON oe a ice pele dss ena wls.p\_ SaaS 39.00 
PU RTUENES 5 eia\ca ernie. a Wi rh, wince ere) eines 47.50 
aE MRE SG CoC ie. <ccsiava rs orem uns bis zee Ne 39.00 
EE oS rs we a igie sia Wiener ie. ibis 41.00 
oe tata a Oc ome aa ein Se aS 47.50 
oe ee Sere tae Sen 51.00 
EE NI ls ois 05'S ola 51'S 56s pou 42.00 
Je Sh ete. ee Ee “sens 
No. 2 common— 
BE SONS © 50.56 wip teses panama AS eee 
Pg i: ee ee ene ene eee 22 | Sees 
ES og a ener ern er 24.04 21.00 
Be ENO oiora einen «so 5 eae 20.50 19.59 
LY a hs * ee 
MD MN egal uso ee 8 av ke iS BG.00° sex 
ARIA 5.565.045 bo sels ee wp ese a ai 21.00 
BE NOEED Ci 5 sie ev 4 8 NSW. 6:0/eie-e he's 27.04 20.75 
No. 3 common— 
2% 5S BMG DY DES. iis cae eic’s 12.00 17.39 
ee OUD Be MO: BS oc 8 oe ce Siw ewes 12.25 
mea) Tun EK. BD. DORPMB. 00.550 cee S500) seins 
Shingles 
BESS) NOs: LCI DROR 6 oso is 0 sss Sree 7.00 
Lath 
a. 30; 2 tana: AS Do. Fb sews 3.50 


Little Rock, Ark., Jan. 3.—During the week 
Dec. 24 to 31 the following prices (Cincinnati 
base) were received for southern hardwood 
tongued and grooved flooring: 


White Red 
QUARTERED— 
##x2y% 36 x2 #Ex24 x2 

Clear . $200.00 $150.00 $180.00 $140. 00 

Select .... 180.00 110.00 125.00 100.00 
PLAIN— 

Clear - 180.00 100.00 125.00 100.00 

Select .... 115.00 85.00 110.00 85.00 

xed 

No. 1 common plain............ 80.00 40.00 
COE 8s cE NA saws Oca e's 5.00 bade’ 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 3.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for hard- 


woods during the week ended Dec. 31 











4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
QuaRreRep WHITE Oak— BASSWwoo: WaLNuT— 

RRR Res: 200 215 215 230 AS ...+- 1285 185 185-140} FAS ..... 265 280 280 295 
Selects --. 145 155 155 165| No.1lcom. 85 95 95 100} No.1 com. 175 185 190 105 
No. 1 com. 100 115 115 125| No.2com. 45 50 55 55] No. 2com. 85 100 105 it 
No.2 com. 65 70 70 7%5|CuEstnutT— No. 3 com. tee eee ae 
Sd. wormy. 70 80 80 ... =, arr a 135 red 155 | Gum— 

QuaRreRED Rep Oak— Oo, 2 com. 5 110) Quartered 
FAS ..... 155 175 175 No.3 com. 34 388 38 40] ‘red FAS. 122 127 127 137 
No.1 com. 90 105 105 Sd. wormy. 50 54 54 59] Quartered 
No.2 com. 55 65 65 ...|BircH— sick 1 -_ 87 92 92 102 
PLAIN WHITE AN in FAS ..... 155 7 ; 
—..... 135 _ - 160| No. i ‘com. 105 BAS .... 102 182 182 132 
Selects ©. 110 115 115 115| No. 2com. 65 ke 85 ‘ 
No.icom. 75 85 85 100| BrEcH— ee 
No.2com. 50 60 60 65| FAS ...... 105 110 110 115] “SP 40% 
No.3 com. 30 32 32 32] No.1lcom. 70 80 80 85 to 17” 102 
Sd. wormy. 60 65 65 70| No.2com. 45 50 50 55 Sap FAS. 57 677 #'77 (87 
PoPLAR— be ny AsH— Sap No. 1 
re 155 165 165 170 B .vces 45 160 165 175 Cr 3 53 53 68 
Saps & sel. 115 120 120 125 No. lcom. 80 100 105 115] Sap No. 2 . 
No. 1 com. 85 95 95 100 No.2 com. 45 55 55 — 55 Fi aeee. oe 33. -333)CiC88K 
o. 2 com. 5 | Hickory— 
No. Scom. 40 45 45 47| FAS ..... ... ... 160 165] pag ore 
—— 2 Se eo oo aco 235 wider ... 73 83 83 
+ cages he No. 2 com. 7 100) No.1 com. 52 59 59 
P 200 MAPLE— No.2 com. 43 46 48 
hash SE2 5 SOL = 22 FAS ..... 1830 140 145 155] Boxboards, 
Boxboards, No.l com. 95 105 110 120 38 00.27 (227 
13 to 17” 160 No.2 com. 65 70 75 80 9 to 12” 95 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 3.—The following are average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for oak 
flooring during the week ended Dec. 24: 

. $$x144” 1§x2” 33x24” 36x11” 36x2” 
eRe UN NN ko Sessa cicthe seeeee |”. | wiseer'e LS ee Sears 
URE Ne Os GN PNG 6 oc cccaiccs cdpeeae ii eawee 126.89 $ 99.90 $101.00 
Select plain white and red............. $113.00 e888 109.00 OO Sree 
Pe OI nt wie a ch wana Matleka REREasGt x | -aptetaiee! oa) Inteaterme 39.50 SOF 
POON we IED 6 io: a orsiaa nor nainy ceases ewes [ts xierceitet he. wl Geeont 15.00 14.22 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Jan. 1.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. 0. b. 




















WESTERN PINES 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Portiand, Ore., Jan. 5.—The following are 
f. o. b. mill prices on western pine products: 


No. 2 No. 3 
ix 4”, 10529. 04, 18) 0620". as ccd $44.00 $25.00 
BO 6 ava ee ats 46.00 26.00 
15°56", 10) 22; 26; BB S0! occas 0 45.00 27.50 
| eRe ares eo 47.00 29.50 
Se er A I is 68s 0 hs oie ae ee 45.50 28.50 
bs i gi | CU OE | i ne ae oe 46.00 28.50 
G2ID0 TO MOR BO! 6 cciescice s cas 51.00 30.00 
Ay ORO 28 65 6 eis saa 50.00 30.00 
BS 5: :55e ain Bid owls tehaus 47.00 29.00 
Selects 

Bédbetter “QO” sl | ad 
as 4, 6 & 8”, 10’ & longer. = rel $82.00 $71.00 
ENT, fc aus soko tia ciserbieend ae 86.00 75.00 
: 1niD” ata anstoeahd da ae scp. Wee 700 92.00 80.00 
2X28": And WISE... ox «05.56 102.00 97.00 85.00 

5/4 & 6/4 x 4” & wider, 10’ 
ee A EERE S 5.00 90.00 78.00 
8/4 and wider............ 97.00 92.00 80.00 





Norfolk: 
Cull and 
Epgr RoucH— No. 2 & better No. ; Bor red heart 
i ee Cee 51.00@55.00 - 00@ 44.0 $30.00 @30.50 $24.50 @25.50 
BRE oa ese erd pas ew GIA ae Re mE ORR 58.00 @62.00 7.00 oR Oe eee f 
ED) 5.0 waceatne diver sinele bisa thee eet 61.00@65.00 50 00 Pred SEOOUNOEO. i a Siswesves 
PR TS hice Accra Tee aeRes eee 68.00 @72.00 BGM GEOWNOO ice Glee olds, th iebivens cee 
Roveu 4/4— 

BP fa tdsc¢ erp Rus ose isigi aus Mediate emia 60.00 @64.00 6.00 @50. 30.50 @31.00 26.00 @27.00 
Bn) aswers shales Dai bee ce keane 62.00@66.00 48: 00 @52. 32.00 @33.00 27.00 @28.00 
SEERA ee POO en 68.00 @72.00 53. 00@ST. 00 32.50 @33.50 28.00 @29.00 

BarRK Strips, Nos. 1 and 2.......... $42.00 @46.00 Bark Strip PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2.. bey 00@! 50.0 00 
oe eR rere 22.00 @ 23.00 CULL, HED FRBART. «0... Nv.c.0's 9 dsc oss -00@20.00) 
No. 2 & bettcr 
Tame, No. 1... $ 7.00@ 7.25 ROOFERS, 6”...... ae st oe ti. ya PE SOs ln ta pee $62.00 @66. 00 
Da 8.50@ 3.75. ad ae 00@32 tof 64.00 @68.0' 
PACTORY,. 2”.0.6665 28.00 @ 32.00 10” $ 32, Boas 50 10° . . 66.00 @70.0 
SIzEs, 2” bs eenwhe me 24.00 @28.00 12” - 83.00 .00 12” 70.00@ 74.00 
Finished widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
PEOORING, 492236 and 6 PIES «0.6.66 0 cee cde SHOGOO@IC0OR: «ede Sudo wee | ~s laaredes ts 
DROS 66.6 is Os Winib ke ON eee 60.00@ 64.00 $47.50@51.50 $30.00 @34.0) 
CM Neen am Ge ae ae ian gag Ye ERE ere be 46.00@ 48.00 36.00 @38.00 21.00 @238.0) 
ge SE eA ee air eA nt ar peer Ae 48.00@ 50.00 38.00 @ 40.00 23.00 @ 25.0: 
CPP MIPUITON | BE a 6)osa sche e 5 4 49 09 siti eel duelb a VA werd 61.00 65.00 48.50 @52.50 31.00@35.0 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 5.—The following are th: 
western spruce prices prevailing here today: 


RMS; VR ols. 6 wits cis biclevelo Sie 674.0 a lu 8's a0 00 $60.0 
RE BS ee ee eee 50.0 

Bevel siding, Se sak fadisnle wie 8 06 bite asen94c< 33.0 
ea 6 hb hie bed Ciene ace ree.0% 37.01 

MOONE hay isid esse eAtee Rais rs Ry arr ug pe Chait esis ecw 8 4.01 
WRCTOLY: WORE hs 6c AS 0 fee oh vor on Taelons 27.0 
1A ik fe Cee ie eee 82.0 

RES CAR ee ner ee a 33.01 

344 Mirek Caesar kat co 38.0 

Common rough dimension..........-....++ 23.01 
Box lumber, ZPCCM. ..cccvecccccccsscccece 18.0 
OEP Basa a onc 686 vec nese 20.0 


CYPRESS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 3.—The following pricé 
Cincinnati base, were realized during the wee 
ended Dec. 31: 


4/ 5/4 6/4 873 
i Se ery oer | 127 127 2° 
Selects ......... cove BOO 112 112 11% 
EES POE. 87 87 8! 
No.1 common........ 47 50 50 ov 
No. 2 common........ 37 42 42 4 
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‘FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralla, Wash., Dec. 29.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, western hemlock and 
-edar products for the week ending Dec. 29: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


No.2 No. No.2 No.3 
CéBtr. CaBtr. CéBtr. Cé&Btr. 
1x3......$53.50 $43.00 14x3.. - 50 $45.50 
1x4.<ceee 49.00 43.00 14x4.... 53.50 45.50 
1x6. ccene 52.50 45.00 14x6 53.50 45.00 
No. 1 Clear 
RT ee ee Oe ree $55. 
Slash Grained aig 
1x3. - $27.00 $25. = 14x a 50 $33.00 
ie4, vaie 3100 "3800 Lidxa 9.00 33.00 
S| ee 29.00 27. 00 ite. ‘ 32. 50 35.00 
Vertical Grain suegine 
Peet ee ee! er ee eS $40.00 
114, R9R GE 4 Ce Re vticcsececue 2.00 42.00 
Finish, No. 2 Clear and Better, an or S4S 
2S Oe ecee cab enenseteessectvedg = 00 $33. yo 
yO tabla etek cece veeween sacs 34.0 
1x 5, DEE (bbe dc bea dccccctccess i109 35°00 
686 Pee ee ee Rr re eee eT ee 43.00 37.00 
14 ,, 144x5, oS eer a re 42.00 36.00 
ntinvne ned nO bo SA Obes CON 66 Cod 43.00 37.00 
14 "8 oo a NO. ee ee 50.00 44.00 
Ceiling, C@EB and C&EV, and Partition 
$23.00 $18.00 . ae ay 50 $21.5 
25.00 19.50 56x6..... 28.00 23. He 





") 28:50 19:50 14x6...:. 27.00 23.00 
. 26.00 23.00 Bs ene 29.50 26.50 
Drop Siding, Rustic 
5x6..... $27.00 $24.50 i ore $31.00 $28.50 
Dy ee 29.00 26.00 ps ee 38.00 35.00 
; Fir Battens 
) i, CTT $ .50 Bae” Gh Giese . es $ .70 
B” ©. Ghswcwses Me EE 2s de au eeneue .75 
Lath 
Fir, GR TRIG. bo ide ccc besidadecdenes $ 3.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 

No.1 No.2 No.1 No.2 
Com. Com. Com. Com. 
ce ae $17.00 $14.00 14x 8...$18.50 $15.50 
ce on .00 14.00 14x10... 18.50 15.50 
WE Giseun 15.00 12.00 14x12... 19.00 16.00 
i See 15.50 12.50 1%x 6... 17.50 14.50 
BE Beis 6a 16.50 13.50 11%4x 8... 18.50 15.50 
oo 16.50 13.50 1%x10... 18.50 15.50 
SRER 0 ces 17.00 14.50 114x12. -. 19.00 16.50 

Common Dimension, SiS1E, yg 
2x3 2x4$14.50 $11.50 pt Seer $17.00 $14.00 
2x6 & 2x8 14.00 11.00 _ ee 18.00 15.00 
ot, ee 15.00 12.00 i), re 20.00 17.00 
4) Ae 15.50 13.50 2x20..... 22.00 19.00 

Common Dimension, 2x4, S1S1E 
| eee ey 50 $10.50 18’......$16.50 $13.50 
Ree square 50 11.50 | 17.50 14.50 
| ee is, 50 12.50 Or wiécees 19.50 16.50 


Son Plank and Small Timbers, S1S1E, 12’ 
2. See ig 00 $17.00 





20.00 17.00 4x 8 20.00 17.00 
19.50 16.50 38x10. - 21.00 18.00 
19.50 16.50 8x12..... 21.00 18.00 
19.50 16.50 4x12..... 21.00 18.00 


Common Timbers, Rough, 32’ and Under 





No.1 Sel. No.1 Sel. 

: Com. Com. Com. Com. 
6x_6....$24.00 $27.00 18x18....$28.00 $31.00 
10x10. 25.00 28.00 20x20.... 29.50 32.50 
14x14.... 25.50 28.50 22x22.... 31.50 34.50 
16x16.... 26.00 29.00 24x24.... 34.00 37.00 


Common Timbers, 12x12 
2+ to 40.$27.00 $30.00 72 to 80.$53.00 $56.00 


/2 to 50. 83.00 36.00 82 to 90. 63.00 66.00 
2 to 60. 39.00 42.00 92 to 100. 75.00 78.00 
< to 70. 48.00 51.00 


Railroad Material 


’ ties, rough. $24.00 7x9 ties, rough. $27.00 
5 ties, rough. 24.00 


Western Hemlock Boards, $1S, or Shiplap 


rhe he a og No.1 No.2 
, Com. Com. 
Ix 2 2 & 3. sis 00 $i5'0 00 14% x2 & 3$20.00 $17.00 
BS as raed rand Ta 4 18.00 
! ; a ete 5 Re 00 15.00 
is 8 &10 17.50 1450 1% &1% 
2 18.00 15.00 BOviweis 19.50 16.50 
1% &1% 
x8 & 10 19.50 16.50 
14% &1% 
x12.... 20.00 17.00 
as Red Cedar Common Boards and Shiplap 
SC IRR 91860 TESS S968 889 
1xG...... Se 6. 
co: Ae Tg 19.00 14.00 
Red Cedar Flume Stock 
7 Sy ge. No.1 Sel. 
; Com. Com, 
ts et $23" 00 sis’ 00 1x10.....$25.00 $20.00 
PES. Ger 24.00 19.00 1x12..... 26.00 ° 21.00 


DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Seattle, Wash., Jan. 4.—The following prices 
paid for yard items, f. o. b. mill, were reported 
today: 


Pre- 
High Low  vailing 
Price Price Price 
Flooring 
Ix4 No. 2 V. Gic ccccccsee $51.00 $49.00 ..... 
1x4 No. 2 & better S. G... 29.00 28.00 ..... 
1x6 No. 2 & better S. G... 82.00 ..... ...0- 
ERG NO. FS Be. Ghewccteviccse 24.00 22.00. ..... 
Stepping 
No. 2:& Detter... .cecccses GRee estan” ween 
Finish 
1x8—10” No. 2 & better... 55.00 ae. ieee 
Casing and base..........-- 58.00 oe 
Ceiling 
5gx4 No. 2 & better....... 29.00 25.00 ..... 
Drop Siding 
1x6 No. 2 & better ...... 3 SOOO .éc<s 
FOS hv. gkvies ence eaes Shee weeds 
Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
We OO hace vscedsccevs 17.50 16.50 $17.50 
BE npn tckateddackends BS heute | «ledteee 
Dimension, No. 1 S&E 
SeO—-29 106 14" ei cc cieses 15.50 11.50 13.50 
Plank and Small Timbers 
4x 4—12 to 16’ S48...... 21.50 15.50 ..... 
3x12—12 to 16’ S4S...... 23.00 20.00 20.00 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 5.—The following are the 
Douglas fir prices prevailing here today: 
Vertical Grain Flooring 


pe, ee | ere er ee $57.00 
No. B CHRP 2 ccccccbccsesvssccccces 49.00 
Pe OEE... owxnccrrndncsaneweataees 30.00 
1x3 and 14,x4” No. 2 clear and better..... 58.50 
INO. © GOP cc cidccccsccess 35.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
1x4” 2 clear and betteP.....cccccccecs 27.00 
Me Ce cticte cbse ededeaceses ene 23.00 
1x6” No: 2 clear and better.............. 30.00 
Wr Se GN ang backs naehesa bases eres 27.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
1% and 1% No. 2 clear and better......... 65.00 
Finish 
No. 2 clear and better. .........ecceeeeeees 50.00 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 27.00 
T OOD wd ceddoecedensisedduas 22.50 
1x4” No. 2 clear and better............. 27.00 
Wee Do oe cbs pees cds ccsese 23.00 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
1x6° No. 2 clear and hetter. .....ccccsess 29.00 
Os BS GME we ck ccccctesusveccceses 25.50 
Miscellaneous Items 
Dimension, off Rail B list... ...cccccccccce 5.00 
Boerds, of Rail B Mat... oc cccccctcccsces 3.00 
Small timbers, off Rail B list.............. 3.00 
6x6” and larger timbers............a.ee0- List 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Arkansas 
soft pine, from actual sales made between Dec. 24 
and Dec. 31, inclusive: 





Flooring 
1x3 124 
Edge grain— 
TE Breed towteannsaepe bees ss $69.50 
ee vee wate ewitis, @ mde ed Sa 67.50 
tedivyissirusReteewa ween ** 63.00 
“ee ewe ce Sa Get Ue ba ease * 60.75 
Flat grain— 
— Pre Peer ee 49.75 41.75 
WS We dca <n cei deecatacannes 36.00* 35.00 
No. 3 eer Cee re ee eee 24.00* 19.50 
Ceiling and Partition 
yy ” 5G” % ” %” 
Ceiling Ceiling Ceiling Partition 
B&better ..... $41.50 $43.00 $47.00* $51.75 
NE ree 36.50 87.75 42.00* 41.75 
IEC. o'enndins *e 18.00 ache 23.25 
Finish—Dressed 
ébetter “C” 
ee I, CLOT EE RESUE CCE. $44.75 
MT Paicre pb Vc wake ee uahas sane eiees 57.25 50.75 
ME, Sov oetacnducetewe ne tee te 57.25 55.75 
DE aceKesiee tea wde ees beeen 64.25 53.00 
Si, Ei Bee C8 6 ict ci ceeesss 67.25 69.75 
1%; 1% & 3x10" ‘to Be wae sees 73.50 64.75 
Casing and Base 
2 cae |” eee rrr Tre $66.50 
Ae Ee. SOUR Oliais a wilsiie cokes eueudane 73.00 
Fencing and Boards 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4” $31.25 $17.25 $10.00 
6” .. 33.00 18.25 15.00 
8” . 34.00 18.00 13.00 
10” 35.00 18.50 17.00 
12” .00 21.50 19.25 
Dimension—S&E 
No.1 10,18 & No. 2 10,184 
12’ 14416’ 20° 12’ 14416’ 20’ 
$21.75 $24.00 ey 50 2x ¢ be ry 00 $20.00 $21.00 
19.75 19.75 23.50 2x 4.75 14.75 17.00 
= 78 22. 4 4 ged 2x 8° is. 25 15.25 16.25 


3 
nw 
= 
J 
3 


16.50 16.50 18.25 


21. 5 2 
31:00 21. 00 30.75 2x 12” 19.50 19.50 20.50 


waaemce ore 
No. No. 3 
i aysrde ea eawaree $35.00* sir. "25 $17.25* 
tae Meee Se, wea 29.75 1.00 29.25 
EP sere acuads shen eeee 34.25* 50. 00 se 
Lath 
No.1 No. 2 
ee Nis cs Le eA Fes Epae'e’s $4.00 $ 3.20 
Molding 


and smaller 
and larger 


22 percent discount 
15 percent discount 


ise eer re 


* No sales reported price brought forward. 


** None sold. 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—The following average prices, 
Chicago basis, were received for walnut lumber 
= the week ended Dec. 31: 


5/8 6-10" 8/16’ .$213.00 16/4 10”&up 8/16’ 430.00 
5/8 10”&up 8/16'220.00 3/8 6-10” 8/16’. 168.00 
1/2 10”&up 8/16’ 235.00 3/4 10”&up 8/16'310. ,~ 





4/4 6-10” 8/16’. 264.00 5/4 6-10” 8/16’ ty 
6/4 6-10” 8/16’. 317.00 8/4 6-10" 8/16’. 318.90 
10/4 6-10” 8/16’. 359.05 12/4 6-10” 8/16’. 385.60 


16/4 6-10” 8/16’. 371.90 5/4 10”°&up 8/16’326.40 
6/4 10”&up 8/16’370.00 8/4 10”’&up 8/16’370.00 
10/4 10”&up 8/16'400.00 12/4 10”&up 8/16’ 410.00 
wy CoMMON— 


ER PEER EE sr SETLGO’ 614.22 cence s cee 
daihewiedoues ee) err 
No. 2 ComMMON— 
ME Rivcieocudda SMe RASS cacchcacceed $ 87.50 
WO Gseecesiacds 90.00 





PACIFIC COAST 


ALIFORNIA 
White Pine 


Our stock is soft and light and is 
naturally suited to 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Let us quote you prices today on future needs. 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Sawmill, box factory General Office: 


and planing mill at 
RENO, NEVADA 


Loyalton, California 
LONG FIR JOISTS — 
ano BIG TIMBERS : 


baie 
Wash. 
ere FIR CEDAR ane SPRUCE 
LIFORNIA REDWOO 
CEDAR SHINGLES 


micARoSs: so. B. WAITE LUMBER CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 






































TACOMA 
Timbers, Bridge, 
Track and 
Car Material 
Dimension, 
Shiplap, 


MR 


Spruce Plank 


Let us know your require- 
ments and we'll show you 
where to get quality and 
service that satisfies. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


S Duluth Bide: 1302 Pacific Avenue, 
WS Ree ge “ TACOMA, WASH. 
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ACIFIC. COAST 


Pacific Coast Lumber 


Fir, Spruce, Cedar and Redwood 
Western Pine 


W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 
Idaho White Pine 
California “'3t:."" Pine 
Factory Plank 
Tell Us Your Needs 
General Offices: QUINCY, ILL. 











Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 








-WESTERN SOFT PINE, 

Noth '& Nos “commenter ‘Immediate Shipment 

IDAHO WHITE PINE, NORTHERN WHITE PINE AND 
NORWAY—WHlIre PINE LATH 








The John C. King Lumber Co. 793, Mzrion Bido.. 
L . 


A 









PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








“BU IEIEINIEIR”™ 


( Pronounced “Beaner’” ) 


Spruce Finish 


The Eclat of Pacific Coast Spruce 
1x4 and Wider—6’ to 20’ B and Better, 
Kiln Dried & S4S always carried in stock 

Made only by 


7 RUEHNER LUMBER COMPANY 


| General Sales Offices, 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Building, 


PORTLAND, OREGON 








We Cater to 


Eastern Buyers 


who demand uniform quality and 
millwork on all orders for 


Fir, Spruce, Noble Fir 
and 
West Coast Products 


We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives for 500,000 
feet of lumber daily. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 


basen Portland, Ore. 
Louis Gerlinger, Jr. .H.J. Anderson Geo.T.Gerlinger 











For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 51 


CHICAGO LUMBER RECEIPTS AND 
SHIPMENTS 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of 
Trade 


RECEIPTS FROM DEC. 6 TO DEC. 31, INC. 














Lumber Shingles 
ht SR EO” 135,561,000 11,993,000 
BO Moise sate cles 190,721,000 22,213,000 
Decrease ...... 55,160,000 10,220,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO DEC, 31 
Lumber Shingles 
Be 6 i pee ces 2,412,887,000 235,657,000 
BOM 6. Siew seen see 2,037,304,000 266,937,000 
Increase ...... BIOPOROO - tsar vases 
SPOOR: vino beh wae acho os 31,280,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM DEC. 6 TO DEC. 31, INC. 
Lumber Shingles 
ee ee ees 54,397,000 5,765,000 
ee ee 67,355,000 12,279,000 
Decrease ...... 12,958,000 6,514,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO DEC. 31 
Lumber Shingles 
re aren oe oe 958,175,000 178,858,000 
“Lor oe 862,846,000 204,751,000 
Increase ...... 95,329,000 & ht ninhia ee 
PIOURORME: i dcx eens teed 25,893,000 


Chicago Building Permits 


The following are comparative building permit 
totals for the month of December, 1919 and 1920: 





December, December, 
Permits for— 1919 1920 

Stores and factories... 126 82 
Offices and hotels...... 3 4 
PEICUICOD: 5.6.5.0 59:0:8 600 154 73 
Halls and churches.... 1 1 
DEER a Soy ws ols hee Cas eeae ete. aise whiisietece 
PROTCMODIS. . o:0.0:09:5.0%- 9 9 
Miscellaneous ........ 1 2 
pi eee ee 294 171 
Prontage, feet.......... 13,367 5,885 
LS RISC Bera arone tr oe $8,974,750 $5,308,000 


Following are the comparative building permit 
totals for the years 1919 and 1920: 





Permits for— 1919 1920 
Stores and factories... 1,439 1,469 
Offices and hotels...... 48 56 
RROBIGENCES 4... 00s0s00% 4,596 2,058 
Halls and churches..,. 21 31 
PINDER 20 64.5.0 6:0 Sisia ys 3 3 
PDATEMGRES 2 osc cose 457 103 
Miscellaneous ........ 25 15 

ORES Sss0 esc csee 6,589 3,745 
MID aio os oe g wekaile 844 486 
err: 5,745 3,259 
Frontage, feet ........ 209,807 135,440 
RR er $104,198,850 $79,102,650 


‘NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—There has been no conse- 
quential change in the market for northern 
pine during the last week. Buying is practically 
at a standstill and the manufacturers are doing 
nothing to produce business. Their stocks are 
so light and their production on such low scale 
that it takes very little demand to cover their 
supplies, and this keeps the market firm. Re- 
ports from the North indicate that plenty of 
snow has fallen of late and that logging oper- 
ations as a result are going forward, on a larger 
scale, in fact, than was earlier expected. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 3.—Now that inven- 
tories have been practically completed in re- 
tail yards, some resumption of buying is looked 
for. As a stimulant to trade, some manufac- 
turers are beginning to offer further conces- 
sions. The reductions do not affect upper grades, 
but amount to $6 a thousand on dimension and 
$3 a thousand on No. 8, 4 and 5 boards. Mills 
have far below normal stocks, and any kind of 
normal spring trade would clean up supplies in 
a short time. For this reason it is thought that 
some retail concerns may take the present 
opportunity to put in additional supplies. Tho 
most yards were overstocked, their buying was 
suspended so long that many of them have 
begun to run low on many items. 





New York, Jan. 4.—Continued quiet prevails, 
with buyers disposed to hold off purchases. 
While yards continue to carry only moderate 
supplies, they are willing to assume the risk 
of the price situation by apparently waiting sev- 
eral weeks before placing business. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 5.—The white pine market 
is easier than a few weeks ago, particularly in 
the lower grades, in which just now scarcely 
anything is doing, because of quiet at the box 
factories and other establishments using such 
lumber. But the decline in prices has not been 


at all serious and they would probably come 
back quickly on a good improvement in the 
business situation. Wholesalers report that it 
is difficult to move any sort of stock for the 
time being. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 3.—White pine 
is experiencing a lull in demand. Dealers are 
most optimistic, tho, over the outlook for an 
active building season with the arrival of 


ee  BASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Jan. 4.—Price conditions are un- 
settled. The demand is poor, for while prices 
appear tempting, yards are reasonably well sup- 
plied and, altho the weather has been good, the 
likelihood of severe weather any day rests in 
the minds of buyers. Building is by no means 
active, and stock is offered at concessions, indi- 
cating an increase in supplies at manufacturing 
points. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 5.—Demand is slack. 
Dimension is very quiet, and not very firm in 
price, in spite of the fact nearly 50 percent of 
the mills are not running. Prices current are: 
Base, 8-inch and under, $56 to $58; 9-inch, $57 
to $59; 10-inch, $58 to $60; 12-inch, $60 to $62. 
Certainly these prices are sometimes shaded to 
induce business, but without avail. Random is 
weak. Prices: 2x3 to 2x7, $37 to $40; 2x8, $41 
to $48; 2x10, $46 to $48; 2x12, $47 to $49. There 
have been some sales of scantling at $35. The 
board market continues to be upset by the com- 
petition of roofers. Random covering boards, 
5 inches and up, sell at $42 to $45; and matched 
at $51 to $53. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 3.—Producers are 
busy in the woods and are not paying much at- 
tention to sales. Theit pole stocks are low and 
will be cleaned up early in the spring. Post 
business is dead and is not expected to revive 
for several weeks. The last year was a very 
fair one in this branch of trade, except as to 
posts, which were slow all thru the year. Prices 
are showing little change. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—The market in this territory 
both for southern and northern hardwoods is as 
quiet as formerly, with the outlook as clouded 
as ever. It is difficult for the industrial con- 
sumers to ascertain just where they stand and 
what turn the market for their respective lines 
will take during the next few months, and until 
the situation clears up there is bound to be 
inactivity on the lumber market. It must be said, 
however, that both consumers and lumbermen 
are optimistic and expect a good general market 
within a very few months, but caution is the 
watchword. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 3.—Consumers are 
still holding off and there is no activity in the 
market. Wholesalers are making little effort as 
yet to stimulate trade, waiting until conditions 
improve. Northern stocks are not large and 
logging operations are on a smaller scale than 
in years, so supplies for the coming season will 
be much below normal, 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 4.—The demand for 
hardwoods during the holiday season was very 
light, and there was very little inquiry. As 4 
result of the closing of numerous mills, sup- 
plies are not so easy to get on immediate ship- 
ment and prices are being more easily main- 
tained than for several months. Tool and im- 
plement manufacturers are active enough, but 
the quantities they want are small. The box- 
makers are buying a little more. Hardwood 
men are expecting a strong call this spring for 
piling, planks and timbers in connection wilt 
road building. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 4—The new year in the 
hardwood trade began with an improved demand 
for No. 2 sap gum, box manufacturers being in 
the market again. One concern sold 300,000 feet 
at $25 f. o. b. St. Louis. Oak also was in bet- 
ter demand as far as the upper grades are COll- 
cerned. Elm, ash and maple are rather dull. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 3.—A very quiet mar- 
ket is reported, with further curtailment of cut, 
manufacturers electing to shut down and take 
the risk of having their crews disorganized 
rather than pile up stock whose accumulation 
might operate to hold prices down below the 
line of reasonable margins. The result may be 
a scarcity of stocks later in the year, to the 
discomfort and expense of buyers who hold back 
their business unduly. Prices continue rather 
weak. 
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Alexandria, La., Jan. 4.—The holidays had the 
usual effect on the industry, and except for an 
increase in export orders and inquiries from 
abroad, the market must be considered dead. 
it is rainy, and logging is at a standstill. The 
market holds no incentive to heavy production, 
and few mills are making heavy efforts in this 
direction. As prices now are around cost, no 
one is anxious to get sales by concessions. 


New York, Jan. 4.—The demand during the 
holiday period was extremely weak. The general 
lisposition on the part of factory trade is to 
avoid any accumulation of output. The public 
buying power is reported as extremely weak, 
so factory consumers are in no mood to contract 
for any period ahead. All thru the hard- 
wood market there is a disposition to buy and 
sell on a day to day basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 5.—Quiet still prevails in 
the hardwood trade, with many industrial 
plants running on short time or still closed down. 
But few orders of any kind are being placed. 
altho the inquiry is said to be a little more 
active than a few weeks ago. It is expected that 
a gradual improvement will start in the near 
future, or as soon as consumers get their bear- 
ings as to the prospects for business this spring. 
Prices are showing a good deal of unsettlement. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 5.—Business is dull. The 
market is weak, and quotations are quite irreg- 
ular. This irregularity is even tending to make 
business poorer, even tho concessions are so 
freely and so vainly made. Such orders as are 
being taken are of small size. Prices current 
generally: Inch, quartered white oak, $180 to 
$190; plain oak, $130 to $145; poplar, $140 to $150; 
ash, $140 to $145; basswood, $125 to $133; red 
birch, $170 to $178; birch, sap, $145 to $154; maple 
$125 to $138. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 3.—The end of the year 
brought a further narrowing of activities at the 
mills. The general belief is that the curtail- 
ment of purchases has reduced holdings to pro- 
portions that do not admit of a free selection, 
so that with the first definite signs of a revival 
a positive shortage is likely to assert itself, and 
when this happens, an upturn in values is likely 
to take place. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 3.—The hardwood trade 
has been quiet during the holiday week. There 
is a marked improvemént in the market tone. 
Inquiries are more numerous, some of which 
are developing into orders. With the mild 
weather which has prevailed retailers are ex- 
periencing some demand and it will be neces- 
sary to replenish stocks. Factories are expect- 
ed to be in the market after the first of the 
year. Box factories are already buying low 
grade poplar, oak and basswood rather actively. 
Furniture and piano factories are holding off. 
Prices are steady at the levels which have ob- 
tained for several weeks. At the Ohio River 
oak is quoted: 

No. 1 No. 2 No. $3 
FAS common common common 
Quartered $200 $115 $80 
Plain ..... 140 80 58 $33 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 3.—The holiday week 
wus extremely dull. Several large handlers of 
lumber in Cincinnati are in strong position as 
their stoc have been pretty well liquidated 
and they are ready to go into the market on a 
large seale as soon as they believe that the 
turn of the market has come, Prices are little 
changed except for some weakening in the lower 
srades. However, a buyer with cash can gen- 
erally get what he wants at his own level. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—There is nothing new to re- 
port regarding the hemlock market in this terri- 
tory, which remains absolutely dead on account 

the competition of other woods. 


: New York, Jan. 4.—Hemlock is dull. There 

's nothing in the outlook to warrant yards rush- 

ine into the market, and, while manufacturers 

appear to have the situation well under control, 

prices are shaded and buyers feel that they 
sume little risk in waiting. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 5.—No improvement has* 


occurred in the hemlock market during the last 
week and much apathy is shown by retailers, 
oven tho they get opportunities to buy at re- 
‘uced figures. The weakness in the southern 
bine prevents much business being done in hem- 
lock and offerings in the latter wood, while not 


heave are ample for the present small needs 
of the market. 





Pr hingess Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 3.—Sales are 
ew and far between. Most of those made dur- 


ing the last few weeks have been at around a 
$45 base. Dealers rather expect that quotations 
will deviate somewhat from this figure when the 
mills determine what they are to charge for 
stock to be delivered this season. Inquiries have 
been increasing, but few of them have resulted 
in sales or promises of orders. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 5.—Business remains dull. 
Roofers keep hemlock boards out of the running. 
The eastern clipped, 10 to 16 feet, sell very slowly 
indeed at $42 and $43, and the random are of- 
fered at prices ranging from $40 downward, 
rumors having it some having been offered for 
as low as $38. The market is rather weakly in- 
clined in spite of the fact that wholesalers and 
mills are not really pressing for business and of- 
ferings are light. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 1.—Production at fir mills 
for the holiday week amounted to only 48,134,294 
feet, or 61 percent below normal. With most of 
the mills down the question of resumption is 
uppermost, with no prospect of the plants re- 
opening until there have been radical reductions 
in the wage scale and readjustments in other 
particulars. With the market so badly shot 
that fir lumber can be produced only at a loss 
there is no other alternative. The mills con- 
sequently are pursuing a waiting policy. 


Portland, Ore., Dec. 31.—The demand for lum- 
ber continues light, but a strong revival within 
the next sixty or ninety days is predicted. In 
fir a weakness was noted in No. 3 flooring par- 
ticularly, other items holding their own as to 
prices. The spruce market is rather unsettled, 
with production very small. Production in all 
lines is at the lowest ebb, with a great majority 
of the mills down. 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—The market for Douglas fir 
remains dormant. It begins to appear that there 
will be very little business transacted during 
this month, and while some expect the turn in 
the market to come the first of February, others 
do not expect any marked activity before the 
end of that month, or even March. Prices in 
the meanwhile are practically unchanged. 
Dimension and small timbers are selling for $3 
to $5 below Rail B list; boards and shiplap at 
about $3 below; slash grain uppers from $1 to 
$3 below; vertical grain uppers at $13 above and 
finish from $13 to $15 above Rail B list. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 4.—The market for 
west Coast products continues extremely dull. 
The fir manufacturers are not pushing it, and 
as the retailers are not ready to buy, there is 
little trade. Prices still are well maintained on 
the basis existing the last two months. The out- 
look is for a rather small market until business 
generally begins to show improvement. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 5.—Business is so dull it 
is almost nil. Neither partition nor flooring are in 
any demand. Prices locally are: Partition, No. 
2, clear, %x3%4, $52 to $54; flooring, vertical grain, 
1x4, No. 1, $75 to $77; No. 2, $72 to $74. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—There is no new feature to 
the western pines market in this territory. It 
remains quiet and firm as regards upper grades 
which are in low supply and fair demand, com- 
paratively speaking, but weak on shop and com- 
mon, which are in larger supply and in no de- 
mand at all. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 4.—There is very little 
demand for western pines at present and not 
much inquiry. There are a few transit cars 
offered. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 5.—Hardly any orders are 
being received for the California pines and 
dealers are not attempting to do much busi- 
ness, They find it necessary to make a revision 
of prices in most grades and some stock has 
to be closed out at a loss in order to dispose of 
it. Clear sugar pine is holding rather strong, 
but the demand is very small. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Jan. 4.—The demand and inquiry 
are light, altho some say that comparison with 
other holiday periods is not as unfavorable as 
some reports indicate. The shutting down of 
mills ‘has naturally withdrawn considerable 
stock from the market, but there is sufficient 
offered to keep prices low and uncertain. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 5.—The North Carolina 
pine trade is quiet and stocks are of ample 
size. While the normal price of 6-inch roofers 
is stated to be about $30, some lower figures 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 








We now have a com- 
bined capacity of 


300,000 Ft. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
burg, on Southern Pacific 
is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 


(Successors to O. R. Menefee Co.) 
1400 Yeon Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., U.S. A. 


W. C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa- 
Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 


Mills at: 

Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 








Spruce 


Our Westlake mill is cutting exclusively 
on the hi pte Sitka spruce timber, 
found in the widely famous combory, 
butary to regon, ell be 


to know your ae ls on 


Fir, Cedar and Hemlock 
ao Service First”’ 


Write or wire for quotations. 


H.P.Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 














We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 


=> 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 











(cena and FIR 2o7-as% 


3 cars 5-4 No.2 Clear & Btr. Fir Finish Rgh. 

8 cars 8-4 No.2 Clear & Btr. Fir Finish Rgh. 
vo 4 Spruce Box S2S 13-16th. 

0 cars 2x6—8’ to22’ No. 2Cir&B. FirSiloStaves 

% cars 1x3No.2Cir.&B. Vertical GrainFirFlg. 
10 cars 1x4No.2Cir.&B. Vertical GrainFirFlg. 

2 Million ft. No.1Com. Fir Dimension S1S1 
10 cars 4-6 No. 2 Com. Fir Crating S1S ?’’. 


Sullivan Lumber Co, Seen: Bak Ree. 





Write for complete 
list including all 
grades. 








A. J. LUSTIG 


MILL ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
Lewis Building PORTLAND, ORE. 
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SEATTLE 











Panama 


Brand 


Red Cedar 
Siding & 
Shingles 

made from one of the finest stands 


of Red Cedar Timber in the State 
of Washington. 


Panama Cedar Siding 


in the ‘‘Clear’’ grade is strictly clear 
and perfectly manufactured. 


Panama Shingles 


are full thickness, the butts are 
smooth and even and the paeking is 
very carefully done. 


Panama Shingles Are 
“Rite-Grade Inspected”’ 


Write us for priccs 
and full particulars 


John McMaster 
Shingle Co., Wan: 


Wash. 

















TIMBERS 


Rough or Dressed 


We specialize in timbers. Can fur- 
nish odd: fractional sizes and long 
lengths. 


Our deliveries are always prompt 
and can give quick shipment when 
necessary, 


Herron Lumber Company 


W. W. HERRON, Pres. 
1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 


- pect to go ahead on that line. 








Ship and Construction 


TIMBERS 


Boxing and Crating 
Lumber. 


PIONEER LUMBER CoO. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











are heard, but mostly where the effort has to 
be made to avoid demurrage charges. Whole- 
salers are not attempting to push business, 
realizing that to do so would be detrimental, 
and they expect that the closing down of many 
mills will soon bring about a stronger market. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 5.—Demand is dull. Rough 
edge sells at $60 and some are even shading 
that. Some roofers are being sold. The 6-inch 
sell generally at $29 to $33, tho for very choice 
stock some insist on $35. But generally the 
market is very weak, and some believe roofers 
will go even lower. 





Baltimore, Md., Jan. 3.—At least some mem- 
bers of the trade entertain the belief that a 
slightly better feeling has set in. As production 
has been much reduced, perhaps 70 percent of 
the mills having suspended operations until they 
could resume on a basis offering at least some 
prospect of profits, the stocks are probably under 
the requirements, so that should inquiry pick 
up this condition of stocks might easily bring 
on an upturn and inaugurate positive revival. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Jan. 5.—There has been no change 

in the southern pine market since the holidays, 
and it remains dull. There are few inquiries in 
circulation and virtually no business. Local 
distributers say that they do not expect much 
business to develop this month, but are divided 
in their opinion as tO when the turn in the mar- 
ket will come. Some believe the beginning of 
February will be the turning point, but many 
others do not look for any real improvement 
before March, when the retailers will be able 
more accurately to gage the prospective build- 
ing in their communities. Inch stock of Nos. 2 
and 3 grades and No. 2 dimension are in sur- 
plus and weak, but No. 1 dimension and finish 
are rather scarce and strong in price. 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 4.—There was not 
much inquiry last week, but it is beginning to 
show up stronger. Prices have been weak, on 
numerous items, but there is a tendency now 
to stiffen up and get back to the lists. A good 
many shutdowns have been reported here, and 
it is expected some of the mills will stay 
shut down longer than is usually the case, to 
wait for the market to catch up. 


St. Louls, Mo., Jan. 4.—Some orders for south- 
ern pine accumulated over the holidays and there 
was a better feeling among manufacturers and 
wholesalers with which to begin the new year. 
Most of the orders came from dealers, altho 
some business was placed by manufacturers of 
cars. There was no change im the price situ- 
ation. 





New Orleans, La., Jan. 3.—Production prob- 
ably reached the lowest level of the year last 
week, output being estimated at 25 to 40 percent 
of normal. Demand continued quiet, as was 
expected, and normal for the season. Inquiry 
is reported improved, however. Pending im- 
proved demand it appears that production will 
continue réstricted, tho some big mills are run- 
ning at about normal this week again and ex- 
Prices are a 
little weak in spots, but the tone of quotations 
seems on the whole to be healthier. 


New York, Jan. 4.—It is difficult to get pros- 
pective buyers interested in longleaf pine. Gen- 
erally speaking, distributers are optimistic, be- 
cause the curtailment of production has with- 
drawn large blocks of stock, altho buying is 
weak and prices are low. Some railroad in- 
quiries are in the market, but, generally speak- 
ing, business is extremely dull. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 5.—No signs of improve- 
ment have occurred in southern pine and prices 
are just about where they have been. Whole- 
salers say prices are governed largely by the 
needs of the sellers, quite a few of whom are 
pressed for cash and so are sacrificing their 
stock. Retailers are manifesting scarcely any 
interest, tho their stocks are not large in most 
cases. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 5.—Both flooring and par- 
tition are dull. Flooring has dropped somewhat 
in price. Present quotations are: Flooring, A 
rift, $90 to $94; B rift, $77 to $82; C rift, $64 to 
$72; partition, %x3%4, $57 to $65. No. 2 common 
seems to be the only item where there is any 
activity and that is pretty dull, prices ranging, 
6-inch, $29 to $38. The whole market seems 
weak. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 3.—Among the trade there 
is still a disposition to regard the present period 
of quiet as a time when commitments may be 
entered into with advantage. A considerable 
part of the stocks acquired at much higher fig- 


ures has been disposed of, so that the situation 
is favorable to at least a moderate stocking up. 
At any rate, the future is regarded with far 
more confidence. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 3.—Apathy still charac- 
terizes the southern pine trade, altho whole- 
salers profess to see an improvement in the 
tone. Retail stocks are extremely low and in 
many cases broken. Some low quotations are 
still heard and the range on certain items 
amounts to as much as $12. But the number 
of transit cars has been reduced. Inquiries are 
more numerous and many are expected to de- 
velop into orders. Shipments are prompt. The 
strongest features of the trade are 3-inch floor- 
ing and big finish. Some demand for longleaf 
timbers is also reported. Other items are ex- 
tremely quiet. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 3.—The southern pine 
market remains in a dull and stagnant state. 
There was little business talked of during the 
holidays and while the trade is generally opti- 
mistic of a big demand in the spring, it is not 
at all of a mind as to when the turn is coming. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 3.—Production is cur- 
tailed by holiday shutdowns, demand is light, 
prices are well held and the manufacturers sit 
tight and take a cheery view of the outlook. 
Good inquiry has developed during the last fort- 
night and it is predicted in some quarters that 
cypress demand will revive much sooner than 
some of the conservatives expect. As has been 
noted before, the mills turn the year with sub- 
normal stocks and stable prices, their wood 
firmly and broadly established for specialty 
uses. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 4.—The cypress market 
is quiet but firm and this firmness is one con- 
dition that is expected to bring a revival in 
cypress somewhat ahead of the buying move- 
ment in other woods, to get in ahead of a fur- 
ther stiffening in prices, said to be not at all 
unlikely. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 4.—There is hardly any 
demand for cypress in this territory, and yet 
prices remain unchanged, manufacturers insist- 
ing that no reduction is in sight. 


New York, Jan. 4.—The market is featureless 
and wholesalers find little inclination to buy 
among their customers. Millwork factories are 
practically out of the market, and what little 
business is offered is taken at low prices, altho 
cypress quotations are better maintained than 
those in other lines. Assortments among local 
yards are not large. 


Alexandria, La., Jan. 4.—There is little change 
0 the cypress situation. A small export move- 

ent constitutes the only material source of 
demand. Stocks are not heavy, however, and 
the cypress industry can well afford to carry 
thru the temporary slump. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 5.—The buying of cypress 
is on a very small scale and covers only im- 
mediate requirements. These are reduced by the 
quietness still prevailing in building. Some of 
the planing mills have not as yet opened up 
after the holiday shutdown. Prices are easy. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 3.—Cypress has contin- 
ued to show marked strength, having held fairly 
well its level in the matter of quotations. ‘The 
stocks held here are very light, and probably 
no determined effort will be made to increase 
them materially for the next month or so. But 
with available stocks small and with every in- 
dication that the requirements will increase 
when once the ordinary activities get under way 
again, the future is viewed with confidence. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 5.—Cypress is dull, tho 
inventories have shown both retailers and manu- 
facturing consumers to have very low stocks. 
Prices current: FAS, 4/4, $125 to $133; 8/4, $138 
to $146; selects, 4/4, $110 to $115; 8/4, $125 to 
$130; shop, 4/4, $77 to $84; 8/4, $91 to $99. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 3.—The cypress trade is 
quiet. Retail stocks are extremely low and it 
is expected that better buying will develop by 
the latter part of January. Ptices are fairly 
steady, influenced by short stocks in the hands 
of mill owners. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 3.—The cypress market 
is dull and featureless at present. 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Dec. 31.—Fully 90 percent of 
the red cedar shingle mills are down, with little 
tendency to reopen. 
cent of normal. 


Stocks on hand are 25 per- 
It is well recognized that most 
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of the.mills now running refuse to sell and are 
storing stock. Demand is practically nil. A few 
orders trickling thru are taken so that the in- 
terested parties may be able to fill them out of 
transit stock. Very few cars are being put in 
transit, so that stocks in that particular are 
dwindling. There is no change in logs, with 
this exception that fewer are going into the 
water. Practically the only mills running are 
coéperative plants and these are running in 
order to deal with actual contracts now at hand. 
Average going wholesale prices in Seattle today 
are: 

Standard Stock 

Per Square Per M. Rite-Grade 
ioxtra stars...$1.90@2.00 $2.15@2.25 $2.15@2.25 
xtra clears... 2.10@2.20 2.40@2.50 2.40@2.50 





Chicago, Jan. 5.—There has been no change 
in the shingle and lath markets. They remain 
as weak and featureless as formerly. Both items 
seem to be in ample supply for all requirements 
in the immediate future, but the producers pin 
their hopes on the development of house build- 
ing next spring. Prices are unchanged from 
recent low levels. 





Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 3.—Offerings of 
shingles on the present price are light, and 
there is very little doing in orders. Quotations 
are off somewhat again with some wholesalers, 
owing to efforts to realize on stock shipped. 
Reports indicate that many of the mills are 
holding their cut for the expected revival of 
trade and a new price level which will let them 
out. 





Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 4.—Prices are weaker. 
A few cars are moving east and to the south- 
western oil fields, but otherwise the market is 
stagnant. There is very little demand for lath 
or siding. 


St. Louls, Mo., Jan. 4.—The shingle market is 
extremely dull. The prevailing price, Pacific 
coast base, is $2.40 for clears and $2.30 for stars. 


New Orleans, La., Jan. 3.—Demand for both 
items rules quiet, with the mills restricting out- 
put and philosophically waiting for the turn of 
the tide. Cypress shingle prices are reported 
relatively unchanged and firm. Pine lath are 
said to be a little weak as to price. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 5.—Lath remain positively 
dull. The 1%-inch some offer for $8, but $7.50 
is the general price. The 15-inch are offered 
at $8.50 and by some even for $9, but there have 
been sales ranging down pretty close to $8. 
¥urring continues dull. Two-inch sells for $45. 
Shingles continue very dull. The whites remain 
as before: Extras, $7 to $8; clears, $6.50 to $7.25. 
The very best British Columbias are offered at 
$7 and a little less. There are no sales of clap- 
boards to speak of. Prices: 4-foot extras, 
spruce, $120; clears, $115. 


Baltimore, Md., Jan. 3.—The end of the year 
period was, of course, a time of pronounced 
quiet. There is a general refusal to consider con- 
cessions. H. B. Short 6x20 cypress hearts are 
still held at $27, with saps around $21. Lath are 
about holding their own, with no further reduc- 
tions to be recorded, despite the curtailment 
of buying to actual needs, which are at a low 
ebb at this time. 





Buffalo, N. Y., Jan. 5.—Prices in shingles are 
just about where they were a week or two ago 
and the trade is not showing any improvement 
as yet. Extra clears are quoted at $4.88 and 
stars at $4.43. Plenty of shingles are being of- 
tered, notwithstanding the closing down of many 
mills and the probable closing of others soon, 
recause of the low prices and the indifference 
shown by the retailers. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., Jan. 3.—Red cedar 
‘uotations showed a further slump. Clears are 
eing quoted at $4.66, while stars bring $4.28, 
deal basis. Inquiries have been on the increase, 
hut there appears to be little tendency toward 
vicreasing purchases. 


Columbus, Ohio, Jan. 3.—The shingle trade is 
till weak. Dealers still hold off, awaiting lower 
(uotations, altho their stocks are rather low. 
lupments are small. Red cedar prices show a 
“rop of an additional 25 cents on all grades, 
ia2king clears $4.75 and stars $4.50 delivered in 

lumbus. Other varieties are also weak. The 
th trade is quiet and prices are rather low 
ond unsteady. 





Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 3.—There is nothing do- 

‘ in the shingle and lath market. If building 
becomes active, the shingle and lath market will 
soon show a marked improvement. 





Goldsboro N.C. Pine 


is manufactured to meet our long established standing of quality 
and is a big trade builder for retail yards. Every foot runs uniform 
to quality, millwork and grading year in and year out. Try a 
mixed car today. 


Johnson & Wimsatt, Washington, D.C. 


Perfectly Milled and Correctly Graded Stock. Telecode Ussd 














Rush Orders for N.C. Pine 


Daily Capacity: Saw Mills, 600,000; Planing Mills, 400,000 








Mills: Franklin, Va.; | Arningdale, Va; = Wallace, N. C. y 


Camp Manufacturing Co., Franklin, Va. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW po 4 1214 Flat Iron Building PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
GEO. W. JONES, Mar., Phone 982 Gramerc E. D. WOOD, Manager 
ES bona Oliver Building, GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 
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It has proved itself a good 
’ the Middle West. 


It’s a Sure Seller 


Every lumber dealer who is interested in increasing 
his flooring sales to home owners should: investigate 





Your customers will appreciate its high 
_ quality. Let us demonstrate to you the dependability of 


HOLT QUALITY and SERVICE 


A Standard for 70 Years 


seller in dozens of towns in 








Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed With Flooring. 
Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks 








New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. ry Us. 





Holt Hardwood Company 


OQCONTO 


WISCONSIN 











HOLDS MOST SUCCESSFUL “GET-TOGETHER” 


OmaHna, NEB., Jan. 5.—The C. N. Dietz Lum- 
ber Co., of this city, has just held what O. W. 
Dunn, the general manager, reports as one of 
its most successful annual ‘‘get-together’’ con- 
ventions, attended by its different managers and 
salesmen. Mr. Dunn, in his introductory remarks 
in. the opening session, stated. that while these 
annual meetings, which had been held for a 
good many years, had all been, interesting and 
resulted in much benefit to those present, the 
meeting this year was.considered even more im- 
portant on account of the radically changed 
coiiditions which are now prevailing. 


A number of practical, worth-while subjects 
were on the program. Formal papers or talks 
were read or made by various men and then the 
subject thrown open for general discussion. O. 
C. Walt gave a talk on ‘‘Lumber Grading,’’ 
making.a’ point that the matter of grades in 
the lumber business did not just happen but was 
the result of reason and use, and had developed 
with the industry itself on a sound, practical 
basis. He showed that the tendency was to 
educate the buyer to the kind of lumber which ° 
was best suited for the purpose for which it was 
to be used. 

‘‘Selling Service,’’ by Leo 8. Hyland, brought 
out the importance of this feature and how it 
had grown until considerable service was taken 
by the purchaser now as a matter of course, but 
that in retailing lumber there was still a large 
field for ultimately increasing sales by the qual- 
ity of service furnished. One of the particular 
features dwelt upon was that of the lumberman 
eventually selling the finished product in con- 
nection with the plan service and developing the 
home owning idea. 

In ‘‘Salesmanship,’’ H. H. Allen dwelt on the 
growing importance of increased efficiency now, 
as buying resistance and competition were in- 
creasing. 

‘*Stimulating Community Development,’’ by 
H. D. Elmore, brought forth considerable inter- 
est and discussion, showing that this idea prop- 


erly directed tended to increase selling oppor- 
tunity as it enlarged the demand. For example, 
a lumberman in even as indirect a way as thru 
the manual training school could develop in a 
talk to the boys an interest in the different 
kinds of lumber used and the purposes for which 
intended, for he may be talking to future cus- 
tomers. 

H. L. Rivett handled the subject ‘‘ New Poli- 
cies for Changed Conditions,’’ calling attention 
to the fact that we had been going thru a period 
when it was not so much a question’ of selling 
as ‘of obtaining the material; and -out of the 
large volume of business offered one picked what 
one could handle to the best advantage. But all 
of this was now changed, as it properly should 
be, and it will be necessary to restore the buyer’s 
confidence. While probably there will be con- 
siderable less margin than has been the ease 
during the abnormal times, the business will be 
in many respects more satisfactory and more 
dependable. With reference to coal Mr. Rivett 
urged that all revert once more to building up 
a trade on a definite kind and quality and not 
simply just sell coal. 

W. W. Carmichael delivered a serious talk on 
‘‘Morals in Business,’’ bringing out, among 
other things, that some of our present troubles, 
and perhaps those to come, might have been 
avoided if there had been a little higher stand- 
ard of business integrity all along the line, from 
the day laborer on up. He declared it was neces- 
sary to get back to common, everyday honesty, 
on which the whole business structure is founded. 
This subject elicited a good deal of favorable 
comment, 

‘“ Advertising That. Pays’’ was discussed by 
M. E. Dillehay. He classified advertising in 
different groups, according to the most direct 
results, and grading down to kinds of advertis- 
ing that brought practically no results whatever. 
It may be of interest to note that in the first 
class were placed live newspapers and trade 
publications, where interesting subject matter 
was prepared and changed frequently and not 
allowed to grow stale. The use of cuts was ad- 


vocated where possible, for it is a well know: 
fact that a prospect remembers what he sees t 
a much greater extent than what he hears. 

In ‘‘Courtesy Over the Telephone,’’ Victe 
White called attention to the fact that und 
modern conditions a large percentage of ti 
business transacted was over the telephone, an.! 
stated how necessary it was in every busines 
to answer the telephone promptly and in : 
proper tone of voice. A mere inquiry as to pric 
ete. over the telephone could often be converte, 
into an order if properly handled: 

The afternoon business session was close< 
with an informal discussion on ‘‘ Handling 
Coal,’’ ‘‘The New Shingle Pack,’’ ‘‘Cancella 
tions,’’ ‘‘Keeping Accounts Liquidated’’ ani! 
‘*The Financial Situation.’’ 

A dinner at the Athletic Club, followed b 
a theater party at the Brandeis Theater, con 
cluded the meeting. 





“GET-TOGETHER” MEETING HELD 


SHREVEPORT, La., Dec. 31.—The Peavy-Byrnes 
Lumber Co., of this city, manufacturer of Ca! 
casieu longleaf southern pine, held a get together 
meeting of its officials and heads of departments 
in its Shreveport offices yesterday, Dec. 30. The 
principal object of the meeting was to talk over 
the outlook for business and to try to devise 
ways and means to meet the situation as it may 
develop. Informal discussions of the different 
departments were held thruout the day, and, 
while all those present realized the seriousness 
of the conditions the country is now facing, 
there was a mg strong sentiment of optimism 
shown for the future. These informal discus- 
sions were followed by an automobile ride in 
the evening thru the City of Shreveport, which 
ineluded a short visit to the Country Club. 

At 8 o’clock about thirty of the Peavy-Byrnes 
official family sat down to a banquet in the 
private dining room of the Hotel Youree, and 
after partaking of the good things to eat there 
was a round table discussion, participated in by 
practically everyone present. There were brought 
out most noticeably during this discussion evi 
dence of loyalty and pledges of support to the 
management. The previous conditions of the 
lumber business similar to those thru which we 
are now passing were recalled and the ways in 
which these conditions were met and overcome 
were explained by different members of the 
organization. : 

In order that some of the out of town mem 
bers of the company might have an opportunity 
to catch their trains, the meeting was adjourned 
about 11 p. m. The following were present at 
the banquet: 

A. J. Peavy, president, Shreveport, La.; R. J. 
Wilson, vice president, Lake Charles; R. T. Moore, 
vice president, Shreveport; J. S. Welsh, secretary 
treasurer, Shreveport; O. N. Cloud, sales manager, 
Shreveport; D. L. Handley, general manager of thi 
Peason plant, Peason ; J. O. Cupples, vice presideni' 
and general manager of the Emad plant, Emad 
B. T. Harrop, general manager Deweyville plan', 
Deweyville, Tex.; O. A. Robinette, store manage’. 
Peason; W. H. H. Moores, woods superintendent 
Peason; R. O. Lindsey, woods superintenden: 
Emad; George Kellum, woods superintenden|(, 
Dower Tex.; E. G. Freeman, assistant wood 
ec ntendent, Deweyville, Tex. ; John R. Philyaw 
shipping clerk, Emad, La.; H. F. Arnold, shippin 
clerk, Peason ; Don Russell, land and timber agen’ 
Emad; J. L. Duncan, shipping clerk, Deweyvil'e 
Tex.; C. M. Dewey, salesman, Dallas, Tex.; C. ° 
Jennings, salesman, Oklahoma City, Okla.; W' 
H. Wilson, salesman, Fort Worth, Tex.; Rona: 
Ridley, salesman, Houston, Tex.; J. ©. Schwar 
salesman, St. Louis, Mo.; P. C. Cole, salesmati 
Cleveland, Ohio; E. W. Thompson, assistant sai 
manager, Shreveport, La.; J. W. Parker, stoc: 
holder, Genter, Tex.; T. E. Trigg, auditor, Shre\ 
port, La. ; C. C. Cary, assistant to president, Shre: 
port ; and BK. F. Bul ard, B. H. Yerger, W. B. Yere: 
and Dr. George S. Sexton, all of the Shrevep® 
office. ’ ‘ 

During the meeting telegrams were read fr 
W. T. Hicks, in charge of the northern sa 
office of the company at Chicago, and A. 
Ford, managing editor of the AMERICAN Li 
BERMAN, extending greetings and best wis! 
for the new year. 





A WRITER in one of the leading magazi 


strongly advocates the purchase by the Umiin! 
States Government of suitable residences for 1's 
ambassadors abroad. In other words, he belie’ °* 
that Uncle Sam ought to own his own hom °. 
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